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~ ORGANIZING THE CIVILIAN POPULATION FOR WAR 


The United States has been at war with Germany for almost 
one year. The change that has come over our national and indi- 
vidual consciousness is indeed marked. There is less flag waving 
but more determination. We are beginning to learn somewhat 
of the meaning of sacrifice. It has been a period of preparation. 
The vast war program begins to take definite shape. From ‘‘over 
there’’ come reports that sufficiently indicate the kind of metal 
from which our armies are being built. Here at home we must 
recognize to an even greater degree than we have yet done the 
necessity of organization and team work as vital factors in win- 
ning the war. 

A long step in this direction has been taken by the Council of 
National Defense, which last week announced far-reaching plans 
for organizing every community in the entire country for the 
definite purpose of aiding in every possible way the successful 
prosecution of the war. At the outbreak of the war a Council 
of Defense was formed in each State. These State councils are 
efficiently organized thruout the country and are performing 
splendid service, the value of which is hardly realized except by 
those who have come into direct contact with them. Under the 
State councils there already have been created subsidiary defense 
councils covering practically all of the counties of the nation, as 
well as innumerable towns, townships and smaller communities. 

The plans, which have been worked out by W. S. Gifford, Direct- 
or of the Council of National Defense, and George F. Porter, Chief 
of the State Councils Section, call for the complete mobilization of 
the civilian population of the nation for war work behind the 
Council of National Defense by extending the county organizations 
down thru every city and town thruout the country so as to create 
in each school district or other unit, as may best be decided by 
local conditions, the Community Council whose membership in 
turn is expected to reach practically every family. 

The County Councils are already working in close harmony with 
the Red Cross, the Food Administration, the Women’s Committee, 
the Liberty Loan Organization, and every war unit. By the Com- 
munity Council it is planned to decentralize this work to the 
farthest possible degree. 

The recommendation for the creation of these Community Coun- 
cils has gone forward. Many States already have these councils 
actively under way, and the plans have been met with great en- 
thusiasm. As each community organization is completed the va- 
rious counties will report these to the States and the States in turn 
to the Council of National Defense. 

The program outlined by the National council presents an op- 
portunity for lumber dealers to perform a valuable patriotic ser- 
vice by taking an active part in the organization of these sub- 
sidiary defense councils in their communities. Full particulars 
as to how to organize these local bodies can be obtained from the 
County Councils, or if they should be unable to supply them the 
State councils will gladly furnish the needed information. The 
success and efficiency of the community councils will depend very 
largely upon the type of men at the head of them. No more pa- 
triotic or competent business men are to be found in any commun- 
ity than the lumbermen, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes 
that many of them will see their way to aid in this needed work. 

In announcing the purposed organization Director Gifford said : 

‘Our plan is to provide the organization for mobilizing the 
whole country for the effective prosecution of the war. Organiza- 
tion is necessary to eliminate lost motion thruout the country and 
to bring the war home to the people thru personal contact. 

‘‘Of course, practically everybody has been trying to serve, but 
in order to make this service effective it has become necessary to 
weld all into one fighting unit, and it was to this end that the plan 
of the Community Council has been worked out for the various 
State Councils of Defense. 

‘‘Tt must be clearly understood, however, that this organization 
is not expected to interfere with other Federal departments in 
their war activities, but to work in codperation with them. 

‘‘We want to have formed a purely local unit in every hamlet 


in the country in which every man and woman ean be enlisted 
for all forms of national service. 

““To the people in every nook and corner of every State in the 
Union we must bring directly home the war needs, the magnitude 
of the war, and what must be done to win it.” 

This important announcement by the Council of National Defense 
puts into concrete form, along a definite line of action, the grow- 
ing conviction that every loyal man and woman must do his or 
her utmost to support the Government in its war measures. There 
is no twilight zone in the realm of patriotism, and no such thing 
as a passive participation in the war on the part of any citizen, 
old or young, rich or poor. We are all in it, and there is some- 
thing for everyone to do. Those who can not buy Liberty bonds 
can at least buy thrift stamps. Those who can not serve can 
at least sacrifice. A fine old soldier of the Civil War said the 
other day: ‘‘I would rather never taste wheat bread again than 
see Germany win.’’ As the war goes on it will undoubtedly call 
for inereasing sacrifices, financial and personal, on the part of 
every citizen. Shall we who remain at home fail to match the 
devotion and heroism of our brave lads at the front? Governor 
W. L. Harding, of Iowa, spoke with the right ring in his voice 
when in a recent speech he said: ‘‘When this war is over I 
want my harness mark to be under the collar, not under the 
breeching.’’ If everyone who wants to see right and justice 
prevail will lean hard into the collar and pull his best the day 
of victory will be hastened, and his ‘‘harness marks”’ will be only 
less honorable than the soldier’s sears. 

The approaching campaign for floating the third Liberty loan, 
which opens on April 6, the anniversary of our entry into the war, 
also affords an opportunity for patriotic men and women in every 
community to do something in a practical way to help the Govern- 
ment. Get in touch with your local bond committee and offer 
your services, or if that is not practical boost individually for the 
bonds. Germany will be closely watching the progress of this 
loan as an accurate barometer of the spirit of America. Should 
we fail promptly to oversubscribe the loan it will be taken as a 
sure indication that America is making war in a half-hearted 
fashion, with the inevitable result that hostilities will be prolong- 
ed and the lives of thousands of our brave boys will needlessly, 
be sacrificed because of lukewarmness, if not worse, at home. 
As an illustration of the spirit that delights the kaiser may be 
cited the case of a well-to-do resident of a Chicago suburb who 
when asked to buy war savings stamps refused with the remark 
that he had ‘‘done enough already.’’ In other words, as far as 
he was concerned the war was over. Other men might give their 
sons, and those sons might give their lives, but so far as this man 
was concerned he didn’t wish to be bothered any further. Such 
passive allies of the kaiser should be given the Iron Cross for 
their services to the enemy. Our soldiers and sailors do not fear 
German shells nor poison gas; still less do they fear Fritz himself, 
man to man, but coldhearted selfishness and indifference at home 
will chill the bravest. 

The individual, or the bank or business institution of any char- 
acter, that refuses to back up the Government’s war measures, 
whether Liberty bonds, war stamps, food conservation, Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A. or any other properly authorized activity be upper- 
most, should be branded as disloyal. Financial or physical dis- 
ability to buy, participate or aid is the only honorable ground 
for exemption. For disinclination or indifference there is no valid 
excuse. 

It is to be hoped that thru the intended extension of the local 
defense organizations to the smallest communities every individ- 
ual citizen may become thoroly imbued with a due sense of 
personal responsibility for his or her part of the war. The 
prime requisite is team work. Russia has fallen to pieces because 
she lacked it. America will win because she possesses a genius 
for organization and team work, and is daily becoming more 
efficient in every department of the nation’s new and gigantic 
business of war. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and it won’t be long, Mr. Dealer, before 
your Road Commissioners will want to 
know the woods best suited to their 
needs. Make it a point to see that their 
specifications call for 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 


Port Orford Cedar makes ideal bridge planking be- 
cause of its compact, even grain which will not sliver 
easily. The cedar oil also acts as a preservative. 














For bridge stringers, braces, flooring, piling, etc., you 
will find it hard to beat Douglas Fir. It is light in 
weight but is strong and durable. 


Let us tell you more about how 
these woods fit into your needs. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 
711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 
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W.D. Young ® Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Industry Suffering for Transportation— 
Build Cars Now 


Almost universally the complaint comes to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the lumber trade is being 
handicapped fearfully because of a lack of cars. 

One group of northern wholesalers at a recent con- 
ference compared order files and found it had unfilled 
orders on hand for 10,000 cars of lumber for which no 
ears were available in which to make shipment. 

A big lumber manufacturer said a few days ago that 
his concern, with orders that would take 200 to 300 cars 
‘a month, in the entire month of February received only 
thirty-five cars. 

From every section comes the same report. 

And the lumber industry is not alone in suffering this 
handicap. 

There is a general shortage of cars in the country. 

There is a, general understanding that the Govern- 
ment is getting ready to build probably 200,000 cars. 

But time is flying and business is suffering. 

While the necessary legislation is being enacted and 
the desired appropriations are being authorized, why 
should not the work of building be started? 

If the proper authority would authorize the manu- 
facturers to go ahead with the making of the wheels 
and necessary metal parts and the lumbermen to pro- 
ceed to provide the lumber and timbers without delay, 
the work of assembling could soon begin and cars be 
Teady for the still greater demands that are going to 
be made when this year’s crops are to be moved. 

Eventually, beyond a doubt, congressional appropria- 
tions will be available for financing car building, but 

ere is vital need right now for cars and haste is neces- 


Buila the ears and let us have the transportation 
ities. so badly needed. 
Don’t cripple the industries; don’t delay the shipment 





of supplies for the boys across the water; don’t hold 
back the necessary raw materials for lack of cars. 
The lumber is available; there are mechanics and 
carpenters to be had. 
Let’s build the cars and‘keep the wheels of industry 
moving—build them night and day, and HELP WIN 
THE WAR. 





Hats Off to the Rank and File of the 
Twentieth Engineers! 


The lumber industry may well take patriotic pride in 
the fact that, of all the American troops sent abroad in 
the war for democracy, the young lumbermen of America 
were among the very first to be given an opportunity to 
face real dangers and, in some sad instances, to make 
the supreme sacrifice. 

It may take added pride in the manner in which the 
men out of the lumber offices and lumber camps met the 
test in the sinking of the Tuscania. We are living in an 
era of so many and majestic events that history can 
hardly pause to record their details; but the lumber 
industry will reserve a special chapter for the heroes of 
the 20th Engineers. 

They scarcely knew themselves what they would do 
under fire; but when the torpedo shattered their ship and 
the waters opened to receive them they went down at 
salute, taking and executing orders, fighting for life 
coolly and calmly, and facing death bravely. 

That discipline, remarkable in troops so young in army 
experience, was not only commendable in itself but it 
served to save life, to preserve the boys in khaki, not 
only in the sense of self-preservation but as a part of 
the military assets of the nation. 

The lumber industry is proud of the boys on the 
Tuscania. It mourns for those that even the best bravery 
and discipline could not save and it cheers for those who 
came thru the trial ready again to offer themselves to 
the dangers of war in a holy cause. 





Boost Poultry Raising and Sell Some 
Lumber 


The soldiers of the United States and our Allies must 
have fats and red meats to fight on. These are the meats 
that can be transported and kept with a minimum of loss 
and, speaking broadly, it takes time to raise them, There- 
fore; there is not time to increase sufficiently the number 
of hogs, sheep and cattle raised to feed those who remain 
at home and the millions of hungry mouths across the 
seas. But those at home must have meat as well as those 
at the front, 

The Department of Agriculture and the Food Admin- 
istration are uniting in a great drive to increase the 
raising of poultry as a means o2 meeting the situation. 
Chickens mature enough for eating in a comparatively 
short time, are not difficult to raise, and poultry and 
eggs are excellent substitutes for the red meats. To raise 
chickens, poultry houses must be puilt; to raise more 
chickens, more poultry houses must be built. This is 
the retail lumberman’s opportunity to get in the game 
and boost the raising of poultry and by. so: doing help 
himself, the country and the people who are fighting the 
high cost of living. There never was a better chance to 
get behind a movement that will be of benefit to all who 
take part and that will pay excellent returns. The Gov- 
ernment is backing the poultry campaign aggressively, 
the high cost of living makes the average householder 
consider a little flock of chickens with favor, the prices 
that eggs and chickens bring in the market make the 
proposition attractive to the larger raiser. 

Boosting chicken raising presents a particular oppor- 
tunity to lumbermen. of cities and towns, for the Govern- 
ment campaign especially advocates the back yard poultry 
flock for city and suburban dwellers, thereby utilizing 
table scraps for the production of fowls and eggs for home 
consumption. And it is such people that the high cost of 
living is pinching with special force. The opportunity is 
there; it is up to the retail lumberman to cash in on it. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to help the retailers 
and for that reason is running a series of articles on 
poultry houses, hog houses ete. In this week’s issue on 
page 42 will be found a plan of a back yard poultry 
house suitable for ‘between twenty and thirty chickens. 
On the same page will be: found other things that can be 
built of wood-that are necessary adjuncts to some phase 
of poultry raising. The particular house is rather large 
for a certain class of potential chicken raisers and in 
succeeding issues smaller houses will be shown. To get 
the boys and girls interested in chicken raising will prove 
of much value; a contest would result in considerable 
interest and dollars for the retailer. 

The country retailer has just as good an opportunity. 


The Food Administration is boosting for the raising of 
1,000,000,000 chickens this year. The number raised 
annually is approrimately 500,000,000. In 1910 there were 
6,391,000 farmers in the United States. If every farmer 
would raise 200 chickens this year the number raised 
would be 1,278,200,000. But there are more farmers 
than 63,391,000 now, so it is evident that each farmer 
is raising less than 100 chickens a year. It is therefore 
plainly to be seen that there is plenty of room to boost 
the raising of chickens by farmers. 

Assistance in putting on a poultry campaign can be 
obtained from the State colleges of agriculture, county 
agricultural agents or the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C. In writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the 
subject of poultry raising the Department of Agriculture 
said: ‘‘We consider it the imperative duty of every 
person in this country to keep poultry to the extent of his 
ability and opportunity and we are doing everything 
possible to assist our people along this line,’’ 





In 1917, Wyomina produced approximately 11,000,000 
barrels of crude oil, 150,000,000 gallons of gasoline and 
55,000,000 gallons of kerosene and other refined prod- 
ucts. This year the output of the Wyoming fields is 
expected to be double that of 1917. The demand for oil 
rig timbers will be very heavy in the Wyoming districts. 
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Arriving at a Reasonable Maximum 
Price on Lumber 


The argument for the Southern Pine Association before 
the Federal Trade Commission on methods of arriving at 
a basis of cost on which to base a reasonable maximum 
price on lumber which appears on pages 44 and 45 of this 
issué is a discussion of a subject of very material impor- 
tance to the lumber industry at this time and the discus- 
sion itself is also noteworthy in a number of respects. 

This argument treats some phases of the subject in 
a rather general way but upon other phases of it goes 
into very considerable detail. It must, of course, be 
realized that it is to a large extent an exposition of 
proper methods or formulae to be used, and while basic 
facts are offered or assumed for the purpose of illus- 
trating these methods it is hardly to be expected that the 
Federal Trade Commission will accept the argument as 
final and conclusive upon such matters and forthwith 
adopt the very complete tabulation of suggested prices 
that are deduced from the argument. It is the suggested 
method of handling the facts that is valuable and impor- 
tant in this argument and the commission will undoubt- 
edly depend to a large extent upon its own original inves- 
tigation in determining the basic factors to which the 
formula is being applied. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that this is 
not an attempt to arrive at an average cost price for 
lumber. It is an effort to determine what is a fair 
maximum price to establish, remembering that competition 
will still be present in the industry as always, and that 
conditions of supply and demand will tend to establish 
in most instances a lower actual price. Obviously, this 
maximum price must be sufficiently high not to pinch 
unduly any of those engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
at a time when all of the lumber that can be manufac- 
tured is urgently needed for our ordinary and our extraor- 
dinary demands. 

Two main factors are to be considered in arriving at 
the maximum price. One is, What is the average cost of 
producing lumber including stumpage, and what is the 
range of this average cost among the different types of 
manufacturing operations? This argument offers for 
illustration the average manufacturing cost shown by the 
reports of the Southern Pine Association for a typical 
month, adding to this an assumed stumpage price at 
market value of either six or seven dollars a thousand 
feet. At $6 stumpage price this produces a total of 
$19.05 and this is further loaded by an estimated 10 per- 
cent allowance in order to adjust the cost of these pre- 
sumably more efficient mills to cover the higher range of 
cost in the smaller and presumably less efficient operations. 

As a second proposition, to this cost of production there 
must be added a loading of profit or return on investments 
that will be fairly remunerative on the amount of capital 
required for the operation. Here, of course, the invest- 
ment in timber and the method of treating that invest- 
ment are important factors. While an argument is in- 
cluded for using the total timber investment for a suitable 


period (here given as fifteen years), the examples illus-~ 


trated also include a computation based upon the average 
investment in timber over this period of timber deple- 
tion, which average, of course, will be the investment 
in a supply of timber for seven and one-half years. 

The question is then raised in the argument as to what 
is a proper interest return on investment. The examples 
figure this separately at 10 percent and at 20 percent. 

The range of illustrative examples applies to an as- 
sumed typical plan and (including the three variables of 
stumpage at $6 or $7, timber investment for full term or 
average term, and investn.ent return of 10 percent or 
20 percent) figures out a range of eight different sug- 
gested maximum prices, on the average product of the 
log. Then comes the question of applying this average 
maximum log run price to each of the many kinds of 
products that are obtained from the log. The argument 
here applies a principle that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has for a long period advocated in this connection, which 
is merely that of loading upon each item of product in 
proportion to its actual market returns or what the aver- 
age consumer is willing to pay for that kind of product 
in comparison with other kinds, That system of propor- 
tional distribution of cost is here applied to a propor- 
tional distribution of maximum prices that seems to have 
been very accurately and carefully carried out. It has 
been necessary, however, to assume in the argument that 
the proportion of these different Kinds of products which 
certain mills sold during a given period was also the 
proportion which they actually manufactured and there- 
fore the proportion that is obtainable from timber under 


‘ordinary conditions. 


The text of the argument is unfortunately somewhat 
obscure in one or two places and this doubtless arises 
from an effort to keep the text in as condensed a form 
as possible. In what is said as to improvements and 
betterments it is of course true that costs which are taken 
for the purpose of increasing the efficiency or output of 
the plant should be charged not to plant investment but 
to the cost of production. This can hardly, however, be 
taken to mean that necessarily such outlays should be 
charged to the cost of production within the period when 
the outlay was made, if their effect, in fact, continues thru 
a succeeding period. If the effect of such a betterment 
will be exhausted within three years its cost should be 
distributed over the three years’ operation. If, however, 


. this beneficial effect wil] continue as Jong as the plant is 


operated there can probably be no good argument for 
not treating it as additional plant investment, inasmuch 
as the plant investment itself is being depleted at a rate 
to extinguish it by the end of operation. 

At the hearing considerable argument developed over 


the position taken in this brief, that stumpage should be > 


included at its present market value rather than original 
cost or even original cost and upkeep or carrying charge. 
In this discussion the argument for actual market value 
appears to have had much the advanatge. There is, of 
course, no good reason why the lumber manufacturer 
who has an actual profit in his timber at the present time, 
which he could realize by its sale as timber, should be 
compelled to sacrifice it for the privilege of undergoing 
the trouble and hazards of lumber manufacture. On 
the other hand, the question may perhaps arise as to why, 
if the lumber manufacturer is to be allowed this profit 
as a timber investor, he should be permitted to charge 
the cost of carrying his present supply of timber as a 
factor of lumber price. Why should he not pay this in- 
terest charge from other resources and depend upon its 
recoupment from the increasing value of the timber 
from year to year? 

The answer to that obviously is that in most cases the 
manufacturer who owns his timber does not also own the 
additional capital with which to carry it to the time of 
liquidation nor does he have income from other sources 
with which to meet this yearly expenditure for taxes and 
other items except as he liquidates the portion of the 
timber in lumber manufacture. This argument might be 
a reason for not allowing further advances in market 
price of stumpage beyond the initial cost established un- 
der the application of this formula. It should be re- 
membered, however, that what is being arrived at at the 
present time is not a formula to be applied to a period 
of years but one to be applied to the present situation, 
and the present situation is that the lumber manufac- 
turer in many cases must actually secure from his manu- 
facturing returns the money with which to carry his 
timber holdings for future operations. 

There are a number of factors that the Federal Trade 
Commission will probably face in an attempt to apply 
this formula over the wide range of actually existing con- 
ditions which are not discussed in this argument. There 
will be the question of adjustment as between the typical 
large and the typical small sawmill operation. If the 
smaller operation is found on the one hand to have higher 
actual manufacturing costs for lumber it may be found 
on the other hand to have a smaller investment per 
thousand feet of production, and particularly in timber 
holdings for future operations. It will, of course, be 
necessary to follow the principle that already has been 
recognized in fixing railroad rates of so adjusting the 
level that the weaker units may continue to exist and 
serve their purpose even tho the return to the more effi- 
cient unit may seem somewhat large. There is, however, 
the difference that railroad rates are definitely fixed as 
both a maximum and a minimum and neither the large 
nor small unit except rarely as a matter of practice ever 
reduces them. On the other hand, the maximum price 
established for lumber is only a maximum price. The 
more efficient and larger manufacturers, having their own 
sales organizations, are thereby enabled more nearly to 
approach the maximum price, while the smaller manu- 
facturers who-are most in need of that price to meet 
their cost of production, as a matter of fact do usually 
because of their inability to compete efficiently in the 
sale of the product receive a smaller average return. The 
establishment of a maximum price for lumber, therefore, 
will be chiefly beneficial in most instances to the lumber 
consumer or purchaser. It can be of little benefit to even 
the smaller and weaker manufacturers even tho estab- 
lished at a sufficiently high level to give them a living 
profit if they reach that level in their actual selling 
prices, unless they are trained and educated in cost ac- 
counting methods to the point where they will actually 
know what their actual costs of production are. 

This argument on behalf of the lumber industry in 
general and of the southern pine manufacturers in par- 
ticular is an excellent and creditable one, exemplifying 
the proper theoretical principles to be followed in the 
computation of fair maximum prices. 





Lumber’s Demands and Lumbermen’s 
Activity in War 

Henry 8. Graves, who has returned to his desk as Chief 
Forester after an interesting experience with the Forest 
regiments in France, has in recent addresses been telling 
some of the interesting facts that he accumulated as a 
result of his trained observation while abroad, and reports 
of some of his recent talks will be found in the news 
columns of this issue. 

France is still using wooden ties entirely for its rail- 
road building, while in Germany the scarcity of wood has 
led to an extensive use of steel ties, which it is said are 
rapidly pounding the rolling stock to pieces. Wooden 
planks for roads are needed by the army whenever an 
advance is made and the shortage of this material has 
in some instances limited military operations. 

While the necessities for lumber and timber and the 
scarcity of available tonnage in which to import it have 
rendered heavy calls upon French forest reserves neces- 
sary, forestry methods are still followed as far as possible, 








and French foresters mark the trees that the American 
woodsmen are called upon to cut and handle. 

It has been claimed for several scores of different 
items or kinds of product that they will win the war, 
It can certainly be claimed with equal urgency Zor wood— 
whether for wooden ships, for housing of troops and 
supplies, for construction of railroads and. bridges in 
France or for temporary highways in the advanced artil- 
lery zones where the permanent French stone roads can 
not be maintained. 

Still another problem will be presented after the war 
in the immense amount of lumber needed for rehabilita- 
tion, together with a greatly decreased purchasing power 
of those who will need it. Mr. Graves intimates that the 
lumbermen should be taking some thought for the future 
in this direction as well as keeping up their activity for 
the meeting of the urgent needs of the present. 





Getting a Start on What Is Coming— 
A West Coast Opportunity 


If the present great war has brought home to the 
people of the United States the importance of any one 
thing more than another it is that of preparedness, 


To be prepared is just as important to an industry 
as it is to a country. 

Now that Germany has come out into the open and 
disclosed to the world her policy of domination in 
Russia, in which policy by the way she runs true to 
form, the world was prepared for the statement of the 
Allies that they do not consider that the peace treaties 
signed by Russian Bolsheviki authorities represent the 
wishes of the Russian people and it is realized that the 
people of Russia were deceived into believing that the 
Germans really intended to keep their word and not 
usurp and occupy the territories beyond the line at 
which the German armies previously had been halted. 
Now that the Russian people are beginning to have 
their eyes opened and to see in their true light the 
double dealing actions of the Potsdam crew they will 
begin to look about for some assistance to rid them 
of these Prussian masters. 


The logical course will be to send an army—an Allied 
army, if you please—thru Siberia and Russia, gathering 
up such recruits as can be encouraged to join the Allied 
flags and to fight for the freedom of Russia along with 
the freedom of the world. Japan will come in on the 
same terms as America. In the opinion of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Japanese soldiers and American soldiers 
soon will be marching side by side thru Siberia bring- 
ing confidence to the people, assuring them that there 
is no desire for conquest but rather a desire of these 
Allied armies to help the people and to restore peace 
with freedom. In this Allied eastern army there will 
be also French, English and Italian soldiers in order 
to bring to it that flavor of codperation that is so 
essential to the establishment of confidence in the pur- 
pose of the Allies—to give Russia a stable government. 


This almost certain operation in Siberia of the 
Allied armies will mean that there is going to be a 
demand in Siberia and at points in Russia for huts, 
warehouses, wharves and other buildings similar to 
those now being constructed back of the lines on the 
west front, and the practical certainty that this will be 
the case presents an opportunity for west Coast lumber 
manufacturers in the United States of which they 
should not be slow to avail themselves. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the suggestion that 
west Coast manufacturers should now be consulting 
with the War Department and other governmental 
agencies looking toward perfecting arrangements for 
the building of these houses and other facilities that 
will be required by this great eastern army; the assem- 
bling of the necessary men; the mobilization of idle 
carpenters too old for military service but still capable 
of splendid service in the line of their occupation, to 
go to the west Coast for employment in the building 
of these huts, portable houses and the preparation of 
other materials that will be needed for warehouses and 
other buildings, and have them ready to be sent over 
to Siberia for the fall campaign. 

The United States well can afford to lend Japan the 
funds necessary to pay for these along with other sup- 
plies that will be needed in order that its troops and 
those of America may properly be housed and fed. 
This demand should help to take care of some of the 
side lumber that is accumulated during the manufacture 
of ship timbers and aircraft material. 

This would give employment to idle men who are 
beyond the draft age and provide an outlet for lumber 
that will prevent overstocking and at the same time 
keep the mills fully employed. 

This would mean a step in advancement and a meas- 
ure of preparedness that would contribute largely to 
the success of the armies in the East—and in these Jays 
proper preparation is necessary to the success of any 
undertaking. 

The next few months will see many ships launched 
from Pacific coast ship yards and made ready for service, 
thus providing the necessary transportation facilities 
for these supplies for the armies in Siberia and Russia 
and aiding the west Coast lumber industry in its further 
efforts to help in winning the war. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


MARKET PRICES OF WALNUT 


Will you kindly advise us what the approximate market 
price is on black walnut logs, 12 inches diameter and up, 
f. 0. b. Chicago or Grand Rapids, Mich.?—Inquiry No, 119. 


[Walnut varies very materially in value even when the 
market is stable and at the present time there is very 
little stability to the market, owing to the eager de- 
mand for the wood for airplane propellers and gun stocks 
in addition to its regular non-military uses. For fair 
walnut 14 inches and up a price of $75 is about as near 
as one can come to its market value. 

The above inquiry comes from a retail lumber dealer 
in Michigan and if any of our readers are interested in 
corresponding with him regarding the purchase of this 
walnut the address will be supplied upon request. Dealers 
in walnut say that for every small lot of walnut offered 
quotations are usually solicited from a half dozen dif- 
ferent buyers who send their men to look it over and it 
may be that the owner will conclude not to sell to any 
of them. The cost in handling purchases in this way is, 
of course, somewhat high.—EDIToR. | 


AN INTERESTING KINK IN GETTING OUT LONG 
TIMBERS 


Some years ago, while operating a circular mill in Mary- 
land, the owner sold some timbers sixty-five feet long which 
were to be gotten out in white spruce. We had a four head- 
block carriage which was disconnected in the middle, both the 
carriage and the set rod, using only one block on the rear car- 
riage and two on the front and bolting some timbers between 
the two carriages to keep them together. After we got this 
rig in operation we found that some of the logs were too 
crooked to make the sticks, so we loaded the logs on the car- 
riage the straight way, cutting them to the size required ; we 
then laid the cant on the head block with the hollow side 
toward the saw (I might say that the timbers all came to the 
mill with the butt toward the saw), and we set the hind rig 
out far enough practically to square the stick in the middle ; 
or, in other words, we left just enough of the butt of the log 
on the carriage to square the stick, and as we began to near 
the center the man with the front rig would start to set 
toward the saw very gently, feeding slow, and the man with 
the hind rig would start to pull his end away from the saw, 
and in this manner we would cut with the crook in the log 
sufficient to square the stick. We would then turn the cant 
over and, using a gage with a blue pencil, would lay the 
stick off from end to end and the final cut was made by the 
blue line. 

I might add that the saw used was a Trenton, tooth in- 
serted with heavy swage, and the timbers were used in the 
construction of the railroad terminal in Washington, D. C. 
We loaded these timbers on a car with the hollow side down 
and up to this time have heard no complaint concerning them. 

I thought that owing to the fact that so many long timbers 
are now required our experience of several years ago might 
be of interest at this time, as these timbers had the exact ap- 
pearance of having sprung after sawing.—GrorGn Ss. 
BoucHER, Damascus Lumber Co., Damascus, Va. 


[The above is certainly an interesting and practical 
expedient which our readers will probably be glad to 
learn about.—EDITOoR. } 


BOX MATERIAL FROM SMALL TIMBER 


We have a large quantity of cut-over lands with small 
growth of trees on them, varying from 8 to 12 inches in 
diameter. About the only use this material has been put to 
in the past has been the cutting of it into cordwood for the 
acid factories. This pays hardly anything for this valuable 
wood. This is nice clean stock, and while it is not large 
enough for lumber it strikes us it would make good crating 
box material or basket material or slats for various packages 
such as fruit boxes etc. 

Will you not kindly furnish us the names of some of your 
advertisers who manufacture the machinery necessary for 
making box material so that we can take the matter up with 
them and find out what additional machinery we will need for 
this work and the cost of same? Also if you.can give us any 
information in regard to the market for box material, where 
we can dispose of the manufactured product to the best ad- 
vantages, the market price for this material at the present 
time etc., we will very greatly appreciate it. 

Is there any particular process necessary in manufacturing 
box material, such as steaming the logs or putting them in 
water, or does the product, after being sawed, have to be 
handled with any special care to keep it from warping ?— 
Inquiry No. 58. 

[The above inquiry comes from the State of New 
York, the inquirer having a sawmill and turning factory. 

Box material is often sawn up ‘‘alive;’’ that is, sawn 
thru and thru without edging. There is a very active 
demand for box material at the present time and there 
should be no trouble in selling such product as can be 
manufactured from this timber. 

Box material should, of course, be fairly well air dried 
but may be stacked and seasoned on the yard the same 
as. ordinary lumber. The amount of warping and con- 
sequent degrading depends, of course, upon the kind of 
timber that is sawed. The letter quoted does not state 
what this timber is, but box lumber is being used from 
nearly all cheap woods at the present time.—EpITor. | 


PROTECTING LOGS FROM INSECT DEPREDA- 
TIONS 


We are writing to ask for information in regard to some 
Method of keeping logs from being entered by bugs and 
worms during the summer. 

Our proposition is that we have a number of logs skidded 
ahead and banked which we will be unable to move before 
the warm weather begins, and we would like to ask if you 
know of any preparation that can be sprayed on the exterior 
that would keep the logs from being entered by the worms. 
Our understanding is that the egg is laid by a moth which 

tches and afterward destroys the logs. If you can give 
Us advice on this matter we would be glad to receive the 
information.—Inquiry No. ‘111. 


.. [The above inquiry comes from a lumber manufacturer 
in South Carolina. It is quite difficult entirely to prevent 
; et injury to logs in’ that section. This manufacturer 


is a North Carolina pine operator but it is not certain 
that the logs are entirely of that variety of wood. 

One of the important requisites is to have the logs on 
skids well up from the ground so that there is a free 
circulation of air around them and to have them as far 
as possible in exposed locations where sunshine will 
reach them freely. Many insects work in the bark or at 
least lay their eggs in the bark and if it is possible to 
peel the logs they will come thru in much better shape. 

A number of good authorities recommend the spray- 
ing of such logs with kerosene or with crude petroleum, 
which is usually quite efficient if thoroly done. It would 
require a considerable quantity, however, to give thoro 
protection to logs with the bark on and an effective ap- 
plication would probably require the turning of the logs 
over in order to treat the entire surface. A compressed 
air sprayer would be the best device to use in applying 
the liquid. A mixture of coal tar creosote with enough 
coal oil to thin it so it will spray freely would probably 
also be found very effective. It would also be well to keep 
bark and rubbish cleared up for some distance around 
the log banks. 

Water storage of course would be advisable if it is 
possible to secure it, but presumably it is out of the 
question in this instance or it would have been used.— 
EpITor. | 


CLEAR ASH STRIPS WANTED FOR AIRPLANES 


Can you give us the name of inquiry No.103? The aviation 
field here uses large quantities of clear ash strips and we are 
up against it to keep them supplied.—INquiry No. 94. 


[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturing and 
wholesaling lumber concern which happens to be located 
in close proximity to one of the Government aviation 
fields. It has been supplied with the address that it 
requests, but this inquiry is also published in the hope 
of developing a further supply of clear ash strips. The 
inquiry is from Illinois, and the address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. 


PROPER SEASONING OF HARDWOODS 


To what percent of moisture should maple, beech or birch 
be kiln dried in order to be thoroly safe in using such woods 
in a job requiring the least possible amount of shrinkage or 
expansion, when the same is kept under favorable condi- 
tion? 

Also, please advise what percentage of moisture is left in 
to be used in certain work which will be subjected to an 
average temperature of 90 degrees. 

Also will you please advise in a basement finished in con- 
crete and apparently dry but usually cool does it necessarily 
follow that dampness is present because of coolness? 

Can you kindly refer us to any one making instruments 
for testing moisture after wood is dry kilned, also for ascer- 
taining if moisture is present in basement referred to?— 
Inquiry No. 82. 


[The above is from a builder of hand-made furniture. 
The object to be attained in such seasoning is to bring 
the percentage of moisture down to about the average 
that would be found in the manufactured product under 
the ordinary conditions to which it is exposed. The dif- 
ficulty with this is that furniture in heated rooms in the 
winter time is subjected to a very low degree of hu- 
midity, which is materially increased during the warmer 
months of the year when artificial heat is not in use. The 
most general custom is to bring the dry kilning per- 
centage of moisture down around 5 percent on the theory 
that 2 or 3 percent of moisture will again be accumulated 
by the time the lumber is manufactured into furniture. 
Lumber under ordinary air dry conditions contains 10 
to 15 percent of moisture; for a temperature of 90 de- 
grees, unless artificial humidity is applied, the percentage 
of moisture in wood would probably be somewhere around 
7 or 8 percent. é 

The humidity of a basement does not depend upon the 
temperature of the air, except in an indirect way. Base- 
ments are damp chiefly because moisture is absorbed 
thru the pores of walls and floor from the ground. If 
such basements are thoroly protected by water-proofing 
’ the time foundations and floors are laid they are much 

ryer. 

On this point, however, there is another factor to con- 
sider. The humidity of air does not depend directly upon 
the quantity of moisture present in a given quantity of 
air; the factor of temperature also enters in. A condi- 
tion of saturated moisture or 100 percent air humidity at 
a given temperature will produce a much lower humidity 
without getting rid of any of the moisture merely by 
raising the air temperature. Conversely, if saturated 
air at higher temperature is cooled some of its moisture 
will necessarily be deposited, as cold air will hold in 
saturation a much smaller proportion of moisture. If 
there is an interchange of air between the basement and 
the outside (and such interchange is always slowly going 
on) the outside air as it cools inside the basement will 
have a higher percentage of humidity than the average 
humidity of the outside atmosphere. 

The most accurate method of determining air humidity 
is by. what is known as the wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometer, the difference in reading between the two bulbs 
being referred to a chart which indicates the percentage 
of humidity. The percentage of moisture in wood is 
usually determined by taking the weight of a specimen 
upon a delicate scale, then reducing the wood to bone 
dry condition by baking it under gentle heat until it is 
thoroly dry and again weighing it. A special form of 
scale has been devised which is supplied with a chart that 
will at once reduce the two readings to the percentage of 
moisture in the piece as originally weighed. Such a wet 
and dry bulb thermometer, and the scalemometer, as 
this weighing device is called, may be purchased from the 
Grand Rapids Dry Kiln Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 
from some of the other dry kiln manufacturers.— 
EpIvor, | ’ . bad 





WOODEN WATER PIPES WANTED 

Wish you would kindly give us the names and addresses of 
firms manufacturing wooden water pipes.—INquiry No. 85. 

[There are a number of manufacturers of wooden 
pipes used for the carrying of water, a considerable pro- 
portion of them being located upon the Pacific coast, 
where this form of pipe is popular for the large irriga- 
tion systems as well as for ordinary. municipal water 
main supply. 

The inquirer has been supplied with a number of ad- 
dresses in this line.-—Ep1ror. | 





A CARD RECORD TRACING SYSTEM 

In your last issue I note a request signed Inquiry 67 for a 
book in which to keep a record of the order, invoice and all 
other matter required to cover an order. 

I have had more than fifteen years’ experience in lumber 
accounting and have not yet found any book that would be 
satisfactory for this kind of work, and, as you state in your 
comment, it would require a page and often more to cover 
one order, which would make the matter too voluminous. The 
most satisfactory method I have found is to have a vertical 
file, letter size, and give each order a number and each in- 
voice a number, and file all matter pertaining to this order 
in this file, viz.: The original order, copy of order from 
shipping department with loading ticket after order is filled, 
copy of invoice, all correspondence pertaining to the order, 
all mill instructions etc.; this file index showing both the 
order and invoice number, or letter, whichever is preferable. 
I prefer the numbers. When the car arrives at destination 
and is settled for the settlement sheet and expense bill are 
filed with the rest of the matter in this same file number and 
you have a complete, compact file. 

If your inquirer would try out this system I think it would 
prove satisfactory. I am writing this letter to you simply to 
endorse what you had to say along the same line and having 
used this method myself.—W. A. Brown, Bryceland, La. 


[It will be noticed that the form recommended by Mr. 
Brown almost exactly duplicates that which was made out 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S recommendation on this 
subject. Practically, the only difference is that he keeps 
his vertical permanently by order numbers while the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommended that only a. single 
series of 100 or 200 jackets be used and that the record 
be closed out of these jackets as car receipts are com- 
pleted, and sent to the general file. Inasmuch as back 
references to such material after a short period of time 
are very rare it would seem unnecessary to keep a sepa- 
rate file and as far as possible only one file for corre- 
spondence should be maintained, in the interest of sim- 
plification. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad indeed to have 
ar endorsement of its recommendations,—Ept- 
TOR. 


RECORD SYSTEM FOR RATE FREIGHT CLAIMS 


We are wishing to know from whom we can secure a blank 
book for keeping a, record of claims filed against railroads for 
shortages and damaged shipments.—-INquiry No. 53. 


[This inquiry comes from a lineyard manager. In 
the issue of March 2 this department described a system 
suggested by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for maintain- 
ing a carload purchase record, where original orders, 
freight bills ete. were kept in jackets numbered accord- 
ing to the order number until the carload was received 
and checked thru. In the system there described, how- 
ever, only 100 jackets were used or, if necessary, 200, 
order No. 4367 occupying jacket No. 67 until closed up, 
when the jacket would be available for later use on order 
No. 4467. 

Later a letter was received from W. A. Brown, of 
Bryceland, La., a lumber bookkeeper of many years’ 
experience, endorsing this system in substantially the 
same details except that Mr. Brown uses a permanent 
file for this matter with a separate jacket fully numbered 
for each purchase order. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
had recommended that after each carload had been prop- 
erly traced thru and received the correspondence be sent 
to the general file under the name of the concern from 
whom purchased. 

This system could readily be used also as a record of 
freight claims, but inasmuch as a freight claim lingers 
along and is not readily disposed of it would be necessary 
to use Mr. Brown’s system of permanent jackets rather 
than to expect any jacket to be emptied in time to be 
used over again in the next series of 100 order numbers. 
A copy of the freight claim as filed could be added to 
the original documents in the purchase jacket, with copies 
of further correspondence, 

It would then be necessary only to have separate index 
of those jackets representing freight claims pending. 
This could probably be very nicely taken care of by an 
account in the loose-leaf ledger headed ‘‘ Freight Claims 
Pending’’ debited with each claim as filed in a separate 
line and giving in the explanation column the order num- 
ber and car number. In the bookkeeping it would of 
course be necessary to treat the total of this account in 
the closing of the books as a somewhat doubtful asset 
and to depreciate or scale it accordingly in making up 
the periodical financial statement. 

Another excellent way of indexing would be to use 
a Rand index, consisting of a light frame filled with 
horizontal celluloid tubes, each tube designed to take a 
slip containing either one or two lines of typewriting. 
The tubes can be arranged in an alphabetical or other 
order desired and the slips in the tubes shifted to keep 
the record continually up to date. A panel of this sort 
with a capacity of fifty tubes upon each side of the panel 
would probably be sufficient for freight claim index an/ 
it can be purchased complete with perforated paper 
(which can be written on the typewriter and afterward 
separated into the slips for the tubes) for a total in- 
vestment of about $2. 

Mr. Brown’s letter commenting upon the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S car purchase system appears in the same 
column with this particular query.—-Ep1Tor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Underlying all transactions involving credit is a dis- 
tinct tendency toward conservatism, due to preparations 
for the launching of the third Liberty Loan. Probably 
this attitude is largely professional on the part of 
bankers. A bank likes to keep its funds in a highly 
liquid state, and when backed up with the necessity 
to take few risks that the Government may have suffi- 
cient funds bankers become very conservative. They 
use Government loans just as a seller will use a car 
shortage or a buyer a surplus of transit cars. A bank- 
er’s business is to sell money at the highest rate of 
interest he can get. This is halting large projects to 
a certain extent, tho all war plants are being promptly 
financed where private enterprise is depended upon 
and as promptly as Congress will act when the funds 
come from the Government. Collections, broadly 
speaking, are satisfactory and are improving in the 
middle West. The crop outlook now is promising; win- 
ter wheat especially seems to be up to normal condition 
for this season, with very little of it winter killed. 
Prices on some foodstuffs have gone down, but on the 
whole levels are well maintained. Where prices have 
receded on*foodstuffs the causes are the approach of 
summer and the necessity of disposing of the goods 
before they are spoiled. A good example of this is 
potatoes, of which there is now an excess supply. 

* * * 


Interest this week centers in whether shipments of 
southern pine can be made. A careful resume of the 
car shortage and the embargo situation leads to the 

belief that there is some slight im- 
SOUTHERN provement, tho it must be remem- 
PINE bered that the condition is spotty 

and far from normal. The volume 
of shipments for the week ended March 15 was better 
than for the preceding week and bears out the belief 
that the transportation system is improving slightly. 
However, accounts are plentiful of the manner in which 
Government shipments are still held up. Inquiry and 
orders are both on the increase. In the Southeast there 
is no such thing as a steady market; prices made in the 
morning are likely to increase before nightfall and are 
certain to be changed by the next morning. The mills 
have more business than they can handle and more 
orders on their books than lumber in the yards. Taking 
the market as a whole, prices have advanced during 
the week, as is shown by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
average price index, which is $29.11 for this week as 
compared with $28.75 for the preceding week and $28.50 
for the week before that. Demand is good for most 
items, especially so for all the lower grades. Yard 
stock has been piling up to a disagreeable extent in 
some of the mill yards, not so much because of inability 
of the mills to sell as because of the inability to ship, 
but this situation may be relieved a bit by the placing 
of an order from the Government for 30,000,000 feet of 
yard stock to go to eastern retailers to replace stock 
taken from the retail yards by the Government. As the 
price is the Government price and is below the market 
price it is probable that no mill will desire to take more 
than its apportioned share of this business unless yard 
congestion makes it imperative that room be provided 
and it is evident that cars can not be obtained for other 
shipments. Labor is short in some sections and some of 
the smaller mills have been forced to close, as employees 
have gone back to the farms for the spring work. Of 
course this does not apply to the larger mills, but all 
feel the labor shortage in an uncomfortable manner. 
For the week ended March 15 a group of 151 mills 
report booking orders for 105,514,941 feet, about 8 per- 
cent above normal production and the highest point 
reached this year. Shipments and production were 
practically equal, both being slightly less than 82,000,- 
000 feet. Normal production is estimated at 98,000,000 
feet. 

» ~ * 

The demand for rough North Carolina pine is con- 
siderably better than that for surfaced stock. This is, 
of course, due to the fact that the bulk of the lumber 

is not being used for house building 


NORTH but for box making etc. The facts, 
CAROLINA however, that the demand for rough 
PINE lumber is firm and that prospect- 


ive demand from Government and 
private interests for yard stock is sure to lead to con- 
siderable business combine to keep the dressed lumber 
market firm. Inquiries and personal inspection trips 
of buyers are increasing in number, tho the amount of 
business that is developed as a result is smaller than 
might be expected. The buyers have their own ideas 
of what prices should be and these ideas do not coin- 
cide with those held by the manufacturers. The trans- 
portation situation is such that, broadly speaking, 
delivery of civilian orders can not be guaranteed, and 
so manufacturers see no reason for parting with stock 
or binding themselves for future delivery except at 
prices that are satisfactory to them. In Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other northern markets the demand for 
North Carolina pine is very good except in certain 
items of yard stock. In Philadelphia, for example, 
there is a great shortage of apartments, houses and 
warehouses, so building must be undertaken soon. Deal- 
ers realize this and are attempting to get in sufficient 
stocks of lumber to take care of the demand, by both 
rail and water. 

* * * 

If the hardwood manufacturer is able to cut the logs 
to fit the demand there is not the slightest difficulty in 
selling all the lumber produced. The demand continues 

to be dominated by the purchasing 
HARDWOODS either directly or indirectly for the 
Government. The latest develop- 
ment is the demand by the Government for quartered 
oak, walnut, cherry: and birch from which to manu- 
facture airplane propellers. The vehicle manufacturers 


seem to be ‘‘sitting tight,’’ but lumber manufacturers 
are not concerned. They have no contracts to complete 
on a certain date and can afford to let the vehicle peo- 
ple take all the time they want. Taking the country 
as a whole, the demand for hardwoods is excellent and 
sufficiently large to provide manufacturers East, North 
and South with all the orders needed to take care of 
the stock produced without bothering with the trade of 
the vehicle interests, tho of course it is desirable. Em- 
bargoes and car shortage are the twin evils of the 
trade; where one is not the other is almost certain to be 
fully established. For example, it is estimated that 
there are 10,000 cars loaded with hardwood lumber in 
the Memphis Valley territory that can not be moved 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers or east of the 
Tilinois-Indiana State line, because of embargoes. The 
cream of the business is in the East right now and 
shipments to the East can not be made. Furniture fac- 
tories are generally running on full time, and while 
none will admit that the furniture business is likely 
to be good this year there is less than the ordinary 
amount of kicking. Some of the furniture factories 
have taken contracts to manufacture vehicles. 
* * * 


As the season opens up it is evident that the amount 
of house construction is certain to be greater than was 
expected and hemlock shares fully in the business that 

is developing as a result, this being 

HEMLOCK especially true in the East. Also the 
red tape surrounding the Government 
housing project will some day be unwound or cut and 
the hemlock people confidently expect their share of 
the business. In both the East and the North produc- 
tion is being pressed as much as possible in view of 
the labor situation and other retarding features and 
on the whole a good deal of stock is being produced, 
ery more than is generally understood. The de- 
mand has kept up so well, however, and the Govern- 
ment has such a habit of coming along when stocks 
have piled up a bit and taking all of the excess, that 
the mills are far from overloaded. Advances in price 
are far more numerous than concessions, the tendency 
of the market being upward. 
* * * 


On the whole the stocks of cypress in first hands are 
good considering the demand that has been so brisk for 
the last two years. This is partly because of the car 

shortage that has. prevented the 
CYPRESS shipment of many orders and partly 
because of the policy pursued. When 
buying becomes very brisk and order files fatten up 
faster than shipping crews can reduce them it is either 
necessary to withdraw from the market or in some way 
to check buying without injuring the buyers. There 
was a time when cypress manufacturers followed the 
process of withdrawing from the market, but now in 
many cases prices are advanced. This, if adhered to 
rigidly enough, has the same effect; it halts the volume 
of buying, but enables the seller to keep a keen watch 
on the condition of the market thru inquiries that come 
in and it allows back orders to be shipped and stocks 
to accumulate. 

e * * 

In the East the supply of spruce continues to be less 
than the demand. anufacturers predict that pro- 
duction will be smaller this year than ever before, say- 

ing that the cut of logs during the 
SPRUCE winter was unusually small and that 
labor is getting scarcer constantly. 
All signs point to the truth of these statements, tho it 
must be remembered that the manufacturers take a 
professional view of the situation. The Government 
continues to absorb a great deal of spruce and with the 
many necessary building projects in view the demand 
for this wood is certain to be keen all summer. In the 
West spruce is collecting in such quantities as to be 
almost a burden at some of the mills, tho the box manu- 
facturers and allied interests are taking a great deal 
of stock. The Government also recognizes the neces- 
sity of moving the side lumber and will undoubtedly 
help out in the situation. In the East prices continue 
to trend upward. Should the railroad situation improve 
sufficiently to let other woods in in sufficient quantity 
this trend may change, tho the railroad situation is 
fraught with so many uncertainties that it is impos- 
sible to predict what will happen. 

* 


* * 


The warmer weather and some improvement in the 
car situation have led to an increase in the demand 
for white pine. Retailers who depend upon the house 

building trade for the bulk of their 
WHITE business are buying with great cau- 
PINE tion, it is true, but some building is 

under way, more is projected and the 
very feel of even a little business puts more heart into 
that division of the trade. Buying by box makers con- 
tinues very brisk and considerable white pine is being 
used either directly or indirectly by the Government. 
Supplies in first hands are far from large and the pros- 
pect for a record cut this year is anything but encour- 
aging. More and more white pine from the West is 
coming in, tho, and should the transportation situation 
improve sufficiently the shortage may possibly be made 
up from this source. Prices are firm—the offer of con- 
cessions would probably seriously shock-a buyer. 

- * « 


It is getting to be more and more a question of hunt 
and dig to get orders for mixed cars of western pines 
placed with the mills. Manufacturers~have dug piles 

over and over iileoking for certain 
WESTERN grades, lengths"br ‘widths and, as one 
PINES manufacturet.‘récently said: ‘‘We 
have a lot df boards. that are ‘almost 
“worn out from being turned ‘dvér and over in the ho 
that they would grow or somehow change grade.’’ The 


annual cut is beginning in greater volume than usual 
and already some lumber that has been put thru dry 
kilns is being shipped. Of course the amount of lum- 
ber of this kind is not very great nor will it be for 
some time, but the mills are sawing for the grades and 
sizes most needed and, where possible, are putting 
them thru the kilns. In view of the 8-hour day the 
price situation is very firm and some considerable ad- 
vances have been made in the last two months. The 
car situation is not good; in fact, the mills located in 
the grain shipping territory find it almost impossible to 
get cars. They are promised relief, but promises are 
not very satisfying. Embargoes in the East are tying 
up shipments to a certain extent alsc. Both the buyers 
and sellers of western pines are entirely agreed that 
the transportation system needs a decided oiling up. 
* * * 


The producers of Douglas fir are faced in many cases 
with a serious problem in disposing of the side lumber 
resulting from the manufacture of the best of the logs 

into ship and airplane stock. Just 
DOUGLAS so much and no more lumber can be 
FIR stacked in a yard and some of the 
; yards are approaching the limit. This 
is not because the lumber can not be sold, but because 
not sufficient cars are available in which to make ship- 
ment. The Government realizes the situation and is mak- 
ing plans to help, but the plans may come too late to 
prevent some mills from shutting down unless prompter 
action is taken than usually is shown by the Government 
officials, The questions arising from the 8-hour day are 
slowly being worked out, but it will be some time before 
the actual results can be obtained. In comparing the 
production of the same 122 miles for the weeks ended 
March 2 and March 9 the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation shows that while production was decreased by 
the 8-hour day the decrease will probably be considerably 
less than 20 percent. The week ended March 2 was com- 
posed of four working days of ten hours and two work- 
ing days of eight hours. Production for the week ended 
March 9 when compared with that of the preceeding 
week showed a decrease of 9.86 percent for 122 identical 
mills. Thus on this basis production would be slightly 
more than 13 percent less for a full 8-hour day week 
when compared with a full 10-hour day week. Naturally 
the price situation is quite firm, and there has been some 
marking up of quotations to take care of the increased 
cost resulting from the 8-hour day. Not much 8-hour 
lumber is on the market yet, however, and the price situa- 
tion is certain to remain firm. For the week ended March 
9 production reported by 132 mills affiliated with the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association amounted to 69,- 
913,601 feet, or 25 percent less than normal production 
based on a 10-hour day. Shipments were below actual 
production 14,759,309 feet, but orders booked were above 
shipments 9,388,041 feet. Rail orders exceeded rail ship- 
ments 11,910,000 feet, or 32.20 percent. 

° ° & 


The car shortage on the Pacific coast, the home of the 
red cedar shingle, is very acute just now-and the shingle 
manutacturers feel the situation very much. Many shin- 

gle mills have been forced to close 
SHINGLES down for lack of cars in which to 
: make shipments, some estimates plac- 
ing the percentage as high as 50. This means, of course, 
that the trend of the shingle market is decidedly upward. 
This upward tendency is helped by the fact that the 
spring trade is opening up in the Kast and the middle 
West, and while it is not up to normal the volume of de- 
mand is greater than the ability of shippers to supply 
just at present, Sellers of cypress shingles are meeting 
with a good market and the demand for white cedars is 
on the increase. Taking the country as a whole, the de- 
mand for shingles is better right now than it has been 
for some time, 

® * * 

The committee that went to Washington this week 
to secure an explanation of Secretary of the Treasury 
W. G. McAdoo came back highly satisfied. Secretary 

McAdoo said in substance that the 


GENERAL deductions of the press and a large 
MARKET part of the public from his statement 
FACTORS 


regarding home building are entirely 
erroneous. His words were intended 
for the speculative builder and those delighting in the 
construction of such buildings as post offices. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s attitude and authority are sufficiently outlined 
in the article on the situation on page 37 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to make the situation 
fairly clear. Legitimate home building can go on with- 
out the stain of lack of patriotism that might have been 
attached. In fact, there even might arise a situation in 
which the Government would get behind a campaign to 
promote the building of homes even now. Government 
officials in Washington and elsewhere begin to feel and 
to appreciate the seriousness of the piling up of large 
quantities of side lumber in the South and more espe- 
cially on the Pacific coast. According to reports from 
Washington, there is now under consideration a plan to 
furnish the west Coast mills with some of the small or slow 
ships taken over by the Government and load the lumber 
on board for transportation to Atlantic coast ports. While 
the demand for lumber at Atlantic coast ports is greater 
than the supply, and were a larger supply available it 
would be readily absorbed for a time, the point is that 
much of it would have to be used for home building. 
Should this section become fully stocked with lumber 
other sections would have to be turned to, and the only 
way to prevent flooding the market would be to conduct 
some sort of campaign to stimulate the use of lumber, 
and certainly no better or more worthy plan could be 
followed than one urging the building of homes. Per- 
haps Secretary McAdoo has reasoned along these lines, 
or perhaps not, but the possibility remains together with 
the fact that legitimate home building is not frowned 
upon. 
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FIR MEN CONCLUDE CONFERENCE WITH GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—J. H. Bloedel and 
H. P. Van Duzer, members of the Fir Production Board 
on the Pacific Coast; Walter B. Nettleton, Howard Hol- 
land and George Gerlinger left for home tonight after 
having spent ten days here in conferences with officials 
of various Government departments concerning war activ- 
ities as related to the lumber industry on the west Coast. 

The west Coast men were greatly pleased with the 
showing so far made in the shipment of large ship tim- 
bers from fir mills to-ship yards on the Atlantic coast 
engaged in the construction of wooden ships. 


Advices received today indicate that eight trainloads 
of fir timbers already have reached the eastern breaking- 
up point and destination, while fourteen trainloads are 
en route and moving on the fastest schedule on which 
lumber has ever moved in quantity in this country. 


The longest time consumed in transit was sixteen days. 
The average time of the solid trains of timbers from the 
west Coast mills to the breaking-up point at Elmira, N. Y., 
was ten and a half days. 


There was delay on some shipments for the Federal 
Shipping Board owing to an embargo slapped on all 
lumber east of the Illinois-Indiana line. It required con- 
siderable time to get the powers that be to loosen up and let 
the stuff come thru. Finally the ship stuff was permitted 
to come thru, but cantonment lumber and aircraft mate- 
rial were held up. Vigorous action was taken today to 
have this embargo lifted, and satisfactory results are 
said to have followed. 

Up to date fir mills have shipped approximately 22,000,- 
000 feet of the large timbers to be substituted for south- 
ern pine in wooden ships on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
While the reduction in the size of the southern pine tim- 
bers necessarily will result in cutting down the volume of 
large timbers required from the west Coast, all old 
orders of the Federal Shipping Board will be filled. 
These cover approximately 13,000,000 feet of big timbers 
in addition to those already delivered or shipped. 

The west Coast mills have made a great record on 
these shipments—one of which all lumbermen may well 
feel proud. The speed developed is highly pleasing to 
officials of the shipping board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. About 1,000,000 feet must be shipped daily 


for the next thirteen days in order to complete the ship- 
ping board’s old orders for big stuff in fir. Mr. Bloedel 
and Mr. Van Duzer are quite confident the fir mills will 
‘*come across’’ on time. 

While definite assurances are lacking as to the number 
of additional wooden ships which the fleet corporation 
will order constructed on the Pacific coast, assurances 
were given the fir men here that all ship ways on the 
Coast will be kept fully occupied. Officials here are not 
particularly keen about awarding contracts for new con- 
struction which involve the development of entirely new 
ship yards. There are approximately 160 ship ways on 
the west Coast. All that are capable of taking ships of 
the size required by the Federal Shipping Board will 
continue to receive contracts. Indications are that where 
the Government can not utilize the ways permission will 
be given to build ships for the account of allied Gov- 
ernments, 

Information reaching Washington is that the spruce 
production, headed by Col. B. P. Disque, who also is a 
member of the Fir Production Board, is getting results 
in the way of increased volume of spruce airplane stock. 
In fact, production is said to be looking up to such an 
extent that it soon will be — to curtail the quantity 
of fir now being delivered for airplane construction. The 
fir airplane stock now being cut is approximately 3,000,000 
feet a month, according to latest available information. 

One of the matters discussed with officials here is the 
absolute necessity for furnishing a market for side lum- 
ber sawed by fir mills in getting out ship timbers. This 
also has been a problem in southern pine territory. The 
plan at present is to permit west t lumbermen to 
make use of scme of the smaller ships taken over by the 
Government to ship side lumber around to the Atlantic 
Coast by water. Vessels thus employed will be either too 
small or too slow for transatlantic service. Recently the 
Government has taken over a considerable number of 
sailing craft with auxiliary motor power. These vessels 
also are too slow for traffic thru the U-boat zones. Some 
of them will be utilized in the Pacific-Atlantic ocean trade 
to relieve railroad equipment and congestion. 

There are to be certain adjustments of prices on the 
west Coast following the adoption of the 8-hour basic day 
in the lumber industry. The fir men who have been here 


for the last ten days have taken up the matter very 
earnestly with the Federal Trade Commission and with 
the price-fixing committee of the War Industries Board, 
and also as to ship stuff with the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and Federal Shipping Board officials. 

That an adjustment should be made quickly in order 
not to interfere in any way with the production required 
for Government purposes and to help win the war there 
is no room for doubt. There never should have been any 
— about finding every item of cost down to the last 

arthing when all Government agencies know in advance 

that mills which passed from a 10-hour day basis to eight 
hours must undergo a much heavier financial outlay in 
order to get out the volume desired. 

The fir men feel, however, that this matter is up to 
Uncle Sam. He is responsible for the 8-hour day and 
whatever consequences go along with it. Generally speak- 
ing, as understood here, the feeling among most lumber- 
men on the west Coast regarding the 8-hour day is one 
of relief. The matter has long been agitated. The agi- 
tation has interfered materially with production and 
slowed down operations. The feeling now is that, for 
the present at least, the matter is settled, altho it be 
adverse to the industry, and everybody can pitch in and 
work with a greater degree of confidence in the ultimate 
outcome, 

Production has fallen off noticeably since March 1 
and probably can be boosted back to ro may be called 
normal only by opening up new operations, It is picking 
up» however, but no practical business man has any idea 
that the average worker will do as much work in eight 
hours as he did in ten hours. In fact, no man is expected 
to do so. 

Messrs. Bloedel and Van Duzer, as members of the Fir 
Production Board, will return to the Pacific coast armed 
with authority to ‘‘get results.’’ 

Officials here are making a patriotic appeal to all 
lumber producers engaged on Government contracts to 
put every ounce of strength and vigor into the work of 
getting out material required successfully to prosecute 
the war against German militarism. It is realized that 
the commercial market offers higher prices in many lines, 
but the appeal is to let patriotism come always before 
commercialism, 





| AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


New Government wans we coming along. Within 
another fortnight the Treasury will be offering the larg- 
est war issue that has ever been undertaken by this 
Government and one of the largest in the history of the 
world. Already:a part of this offering has been financed 
thru the absorption of Treasury certificates indebted- 
ness anticipating the third Liberty Loan. This Govern- 
ment borrowing comes about the time that preparations 
are being made by individuals and corporations for the 
payment of the Federal income and war excess profits 
taxes. This payment also has been anticipated to the 
extent of about 50 percent thru the sales to the banks, 
corporations and individuals of anticipation certificates 
of indebtedness. 

So gigantic are these financial operations, however, 
that it is difficult to comprehend how they can be car- 
ried thru without some inflation. It is inconceivable 
that this country, with an income previous to the war 
of only $50,000,000,000 and the estimated savings or 
investment power resulting therefrom of between $5,000,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000,000, can absorb these loans with- 
out borrowing against future savings. This in itself will 
not prove a serious handicap in the long run provided, 
thru thrift and increased production, we are able to 
enlarge our investment power sufficiently to pay off the 
individual and corporate indebtedness made necessary to 
pay our Federal taxes and absorb the United States 
Treasury bond offerings. 

If, however, a large proportion of subscriptions to 
future bond issues shall be made by means of loans at 
the banks, and the bulk of such loans shall not be paid 
off between bond issues, it is obvious that we shall be 
following a course as vicious as that pursued by Ger- 
many, where an inverted pyramid of credit paralyzes that 
country’s normal business activities and clouds the sky 
of its economic prospects after the war. Such a course 
unquestionably would prove to be harmful to the whole 
situation, and it is for this reason that emphasis is laid 
upon the necessity of greater economy and thrift and 
increased production by the American people in order to 
bring our incomes available for investment more nearly 
up to the total of our Government borrowings thru bond 
issues. 

That we have not been able to place our Liberty bonds 
entirely with permanent investors is indicated by the 
open market quotations for these issues. Government 
bonds, and .people, act very much like one another under 
i conditions. Whether they are French, English, 

sian, Japanese, German, American, or any other na- 
tionality, people will follow the well established psycho- 
logical traits, laughing and crying over similar events 
and manifesting fear under certain conditions. The mar- 
ket value of Government bonds, corresponding to human 
temperament, is subject to well defined changes, and 
one of the most consistent similarities of conduct is their 
habit of temporarily going down on account of war. 
One of the factors that manifest themselves in the 
investment market is the fact that few people want bonds 
when they are cheap and afford an attractive yield. 
People scramble for what everyone wants and keep away 
‘from the things that are not in demand, even when this 
Policy is against their own interest. In the two big 
Liberty bond issues necessarily a large volume was sub- 
Scribed under patriotic enthusiasm by people who could 
not pay for and carry them. Those who found them- 
Selves in. this position were simply underwriters, and 





not investors; their bonds were thrown on the open 
market, and the supply being in excess of the demand 
caused a depression on the market value. 

Because of the tremendous offerings and the fact 
that many people were compelled to borrow at the banks, 
temporarily, to take the bond subscribed for, there was 
no accumulation of investment funds to absorb these 
offerings of Liberty bonds in the open market. In the 
course of time, however, money begins to accumulate 
and as it did the pressure on the Liberty bond market 
eased up and soon the market value began to recover 
slowly. This process is likely to be experienced from 
time to time during the period of the war and the wise 
investor who is accumulating funds will seize the oppor- 
tunity to absorb these Liberty bonds at prices below 
par, for the reason that they afford him a higher yield 
than the Government interest rate. Nor is the absorption 
of these offerings in the open market unpatriotic, for 
the taking of the floating supply off the market stimu- 
lates the bond market for all Liberty issues and assists 
the Treasury in its new offerings. 

Slowly we are reaching a more general and better 
understanding of the fundamentals of economics and 
finance. This is one of the valuable results promised 
in the war period. At the same time, so abnormal are 
conditions that it will not do to adhere strictly to the 
old, time honored theories of economics and finance, They 
must be considered in conjunction with the abnormal 
conditions and factors that exist. For instance, in the 
sudden transition of this country from a peace footing 
to a war basis, with the Government entering the market 
for enormous supplies of every article essential in waging 
war, the law of supply and demand was temporarily set 
aside. So inadequate was the production that it was 
overwhelmed by the enormous demands from the Gov- 
ernment and its Allies. It was therefore necessary to use 
means to prevent harmful inflation. 

Considerable confusion seems to exist as to the causes 
underlying the precipitate rise in commodity prices. 
Many are inclined to attribute the present price level 
of commodities solely to the expansion of banking credit. 
This is erroneous and unquestionably time will dispel this 
idea. In the first place, we are in a worldwide war, one 
without precedent, and this worldwide war will afford 
an opportunity for the testing of practically all theories. 
Undoubtedly there are many factors that contribute to 
the advance of prices and one unquestionably is the well 
known law of supply and demand, even tho it is tempo- 
rarily thrown out of balance. 

When this country entered the war commodity prices 
were already high. The enormous increase in foreign 
business—which contributed to our gathering within our 
treasuries a large amount of gold, bringing the total of 
our holdings of international money up to one-third of 
the world’s monetary supply—resulted in an enormous 
expansion in our banking credit. This country in con- 
sequence had experienced an enormous inflation prior to 
its participation in the war and this inflation found its 
reflection in increased prices. The war boom prices of 


stocks in the autumn of 1916 is an indication of this 
inflation ; since then security prices have deflated. Previ- 
ous. to 1917 business concerns were bidding against each 
other for material and were offering a premium on 
prompt deliveries for the purpose of filling orders. 

(In: this, period, threatening as it was to our national — 
peace, practically no steps were taken in the direction 


AND TRADE 


of preparedness for our national defense. We were a 
care free, complacent, extravagant people, apparently 
bent on the lavisa-expenditure of the profits accruing to 
us out of the foreign war business. Our long period of 
prosperity encouraged the belief that, protected by the 
oceans, we were free from danger and were justified in 
indulging every whim. Suddenly came a change. The 
war clouds which had threatened us grew darker. The 
freedom of the seas had been denied us and the very 
principle of democracy was menaced by the course of 
the Central powers, 

The entrance of this country into the war as a result 
of Germany’s disregard of international law and custom 
brought with it tremendous problems. We not only had 
to finance the war but we had to finance our own prepa- 
ration for war, and to prepare ourselves involved a speed- 
ing up of industry and of our credit machinery at a time 
when we were drawing men from all lines of human en- 
deavor. Commodity prices, in consequence of our prewar 
period, were abnormally high; wages were high, but 
money was plentiful and easy. 

An illustration of the extent to which wholesale prices 
had, advanced is found in a comparison of the usually 
accepted indices of prices. An eastern banker shows the 
swing of general prices by periods to be as follows: 
From 1789 to 1809 general prices increased approximately 
85 percent; from 1809 to 1849 general prices decreased 
approximately 60 percent; from 1849 to 1873 general 
prices increased approximately 34 percent; from 1873 
to 1896 general prices decreased approximately 40 per- 
cent; from 1896 to 1914 general prices increased ap- 
proximately 47 percent. These percentages show by 
periods the worldwide changing price levels, The in- 
crease in wholesale prices up to January of this year 
compared with July, 1914, was 81 percent, while the in- 
crease in retail prices during that period was 57 percent. 
Necessarily this creates a serious problem in our eco- 
nomic life, for it necessitates readjustments. to the new 
level of prices in which various classes of people are 
differently affected. 

Necessarily, a nation at war is an insistent buyer 
of commodities. Prior to last April, when we entered 
the war, there were several such buyers in our market, 
as a result of the European war. The insistent buying 
power of these European countries resulting in the in- 
tensification of the market demands on industrial plants, 
investment of capital in machinery, war material and 
labor, in order to get these things it was necessary to 
bid up the prices, Other industries not engaged on 
war contracts, in order to retain skilled labor or to obtain 
raw materials had to compete in the market, and this 
contributed to higher prices. This was the condition 
that confronted this country in the early days of our 
participation in the war. 

Since then commodity prices have been affected by 
intensification of demands, disruption of distribution, 
shortage of supplies in certain commodities and short- 
age of labor. In consequence of this the tendency of 
prices has been toward higher levels. Because the old 
law of supply and demand temporarily had been thrown 
out of balance it became advisable to use artificial means 
to check the rising tendency of prices by fixing the mar- 
ket value, endeavoring to use care in so doing not to re- 
move the stimulus for increased production. Obviously 
it was impossible, without endangering the country to 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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TRAFFIC BODY IS EXTRAORDINARILY USEFUL 


Record Shows Great Protection Afforded by Cairo 
Bureau—Has Heavy Work Ahead 





Caro, Itu., March 18.—The Cairo lumbermen are 
much elated over the success which they have achieved 
in the last year in their contests with the railroads of 
the country. All of these achievements were most forci- 
bly expressed in the annual’ report of the traffic bureau 
of the Association of Commerce made recently by Chair- 
man M. 8. Carter, president of the Vehicle Supply Co., 
of this city. 

Most of these contests and most of the victories have 
been won by the traffic bureau for the Cairo lumbermen, 
who constitute the greatest part of the bureau. Chairman 
Carter says that more than $5,000 in freight claims has 
been collected during the last year by the bureau. 

The Cairo Traffic Bureau is one of the most active 
bureaus in the country for its size. The membership is 
only thirty-nine men and they contribute monthly the 
sum of $186 to run this bureau and every member feels 
it is money well spent. In his annual report Chairman 
Carter sizes up the year’s work briefly as follows: 

Since our last annual meeting a decision has been received 
in which the railroads were denied an increase in lumber 
rates from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings to Iowa. The 
decision was of much importance to the lumber and wood- 
working industries of Cairo. 

In the case of the Peterson-Miller Box Co. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rendered favorable decision, resulting 
in a tariff being issued effective Jan. 15, 1918, carrying joint 
thru rates from Cairo to all stations in Kentucky and Tennes 
see on the Louisville & Nashville, Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railroad, Southern Railway, and Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, which are materially lower 
than rates prior to that time. 

A number of formal complaints were filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission seeking reparation on shipments 
where the rates charged were considered too high and favor- 
able decisions were rendered and reparations made with in 
terest. 

The railroads thruout the United States proposed an in 
crease in all class and commodity rates of 15 percent. Protest 
was made to the commission and the proposed rates sus- 
pended. After investigation the commission granted an in- 
crease in class rates in Official’ Classification territory. 

Soon after the commission granted an increase in class 
rates in Official Classification territory the railroads pro- 
posed to advance their commodity rates to the same extent 
the class rates were advanced and on protest the commission 
suspended the proposed increased rates. No decision has 
been rendered to date, presumably on account of Government 
operation. We were represented in both the 15 percent 
cases before the commission. 

The traffic department assisted in the preparation of data 
in connection with the United States Armor Plate factory, 
the Menominee Electric Manufacturing Co., the Arbenz Motor 
Co., Mueller Manufacturing Co.,, siiireoas?® 
Illinois, and a number sag 


During tha si” » rece > tr > depar 
of mush a) ugar famine recently the traffic department was 


* , assistance to Cairo and surrounding territory in 
eapediting the movement of several cars of sugar to this city. 
We have also been of assistance in expediting the movement 
of a number of cars of seed potatoes this year. 

Protest has been sent to Director General McAdoo with a 
view of having him reverse his opinion that a charge of $2 
should be made for pushing a car to an industrial siding and 
then $1 extra for spotting the car thereon. This matter was 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1915, having 
originated with Louis D. Brandeis during the 5 percent case. 

Hearing was attended before the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission in Washington in which the carriers proposed to in 
crease the minimum weights on lumber and forest products 
from Ohio and Mississippi river crossings to Western Trunk 
Line territory. A decision favorable to Cairo’s interests was 
rendered, 


5 o abe Je ww top dead 
ot crockery concerns of Ohio. 


Cairo lumbermen and other shippers, thru the useful 
traffic bureau of the Association of Commerce, have 
donned their-fighting clothes to resist drastic increases 
the railroads are now seeking. Plans for aggressive re- 
sistance and protest were the result of the traffic bureau 
meeting Monday evening of this week. 

All the Illinois railroads have proposed an increase 
of about 20 percent in all classification rates in the State. 
They purpose to substitute their official classifications 
for the present Illinois Railroad Commission’s classifica- 
tion, which would change all classifications and raise the 
rates 20 percent. 

Another fight will be made against the 20 percent in- 
crease in rates on lumber and forest products from Ohio 
and Mississippi river crossings to Des Moines, Iowa, and 
intermediate points. 

Successful resistance to these drastic rate increases 
means the saving of many thousands of dollars to Cairo 
lumbermen. 


AN AMERICAN’S COMMENT ON FRENCH SAWMILLING 


South Brenp, WAsH., March 18.—Evidently the mem- 
bers of the forest engineers in France are having some 
amusing times, tho some from this section have no great 
respect for the size of the timber in some parts of 
France, as the following letter from Jacob Owens, a 
corporal, to his mother, Mrs. H. J. Owens, shows: 


We saw a couple of French sawmills yesterday. They cut 
about 2,000 feet a day, I suppose. ‘There is a fellow by the 
name of Harles in my squad, from Port Angeles. 

We all inspected the mill and named the proprietor Weyer- 
haeuser. He sure looked like he owned the town. He was all 
dolled up and was strutting around the mill and yard in a 
pair of wooden shoes. 

The logs they were cutting were about ten feet long and 
they lifted them onto the carriage. Had no sets on carriage, 
the sawyer sighted along and they pushed them thru. Had 
a one-bladed gang on which they sawed their planks. They 
didn’t cut much, but it must have been valuable, judging from 
Weyerhaeuser’s clothes. 

The other mill was run by German prisoners. They have 
them all marked with a P. G. They had enough of then to 
run a real mill. They were young, husky fellows, but can’t 
say they were hurting themselves working. One of them 
could talk English and one of our fellows could talk German, 
so we had quite a talk. They consider themselves licked and 
seem to look so dejected that one can’t help from feeling sorry 
for them. 

We have had‘half a day of logging in France. Was the 
most fun I have had working in the woods for some time. 
The trees were about the size of medium alders, a little 





lighter. They were planted in rows and we could see where 
they had thinned them out just like we do an orchard. We 
dug a hole around them and cut out the roots. The whole 
tree was used, either for building material or fuel. A few of 
us. would carry a whole tree. Couldn’t have been more care- 
ful of them if they had been spruce. 





HOW THEY LOAD ’EM AT WARREN 


WarrREN, Ark., March 20.—The illustration herewith 
shows a record car recently loaded by the Arkansas 
Lumber Co., of Warren. It contains 39,898 feet of 2x4, 
2x6 and 2x8 S&E to standard and 20,118 feet of 1x8 
No. 2 828, a total of 60,016 feet. Assistant Manager 
James W. Feaster said: ‘‘While we do not believe this 
car contains the greatest number of feet ever loaded, 








RECORD CAR LOADED BY ARKANSAS LUMBER CO. 


still, taking into consideration the stock, we believe that 
it will compare favorably with any that we have noticed. 
We believe that no one can say that it was not fully 
loaded.’’ 





WHERE WOOD SERVED BEST 


The standard specifications recommended by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and the National Fire 
Protection Association for supports for tanks, particu- 
larly for those tanks which are to be used as supply 
sources for fire sprinkler systems, have usually required 
them to be either of steel or of masonry, the heavy timber 
construction which has forced itself into recognition for 
large building construetiry heing taboo. F ; 
‘.Therg might be a suggestion that this rule is perhaps 
not an entirely sensible one in the experience in a fire 
which occurred four years ago in the plant of the Alberta 
Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C. There were two smoke- 
stacks at the boiler house of this company, one of which 
was supported by 12x12 timbers while the other stood on 














WOOD SUPERSTRUCTURE THAT BEAT STEEL 


a metal foundation framing. The stack supported on the 
timber foundation did not fall and is in use at the present 
time. The accompanying illustration shows that the tim- 
bers were superficially charred, but their strength was 
not seriously reduced. 

On the other stack the heat warped the steel substruc- 
ture and that stack collapsed. 

This information is given in Safety Engineering for 
January, which offers the following comment: 

It would appear from these pictures that the authorities 
who insist upon steel construction work might, in some cases, 
be better off if they specified substantial timber work in place 
of metal, which, unless further protected, seems unable to 
“stand up” under a hot fire. 

The fire resisting qualities of heavy timbers are very fre- 
quently manifested in the hottest of fires. Nothing is more 
commonly shown in fire pictures than upstanding timbers 
when nearly everything else has been leveled to the ground. 
When timbers are sufficiently heavy, they seldom char deep 
enough to destroy their strength. 


FORESTER GIVES HIS FOREIGN SERVICE IMPRESSIONS 


Regiment Starts First American Sawmill in France— 
Soldiers’ Work and Play 





Mapison, Wis., March 19.—Some interesting experi- 
ences are related in a letter received by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory from Robert Rolfe, one 
of the first Wisconsin boys to go overseas with the 10th 
Engineers (Forest) regiment. 

The first part of the letter deals with the early expe- 
riences of the boys at Washington, D. C., where they were 
taken first for drill, and of the trip across on a ship 
carrying 2800. His first impressions of England and 
France were not the pleasantest, but when it was found 
that the French were giving the Americans all that they 
were able to give their own boys the engineers stopped 
complaining. Incidentally he speaks of the comforts 
furnished the boys by the Y. M. C. A. camps, which are 
like a bit of home to the American expeditionary forces, 
Then taking up the work of the forestry regiment, he 
continues in part: 


As soon as our machinery reached us they split up the regi- 
ment to fit the machinery they had received and the first de- 
tachment moved right out and got busy. I went to the motor 
division again and made the run across country to where we 
are now. It was a beautiful drive and the road was sure 
fine. We have a pretty likely bunch of men in this detach- 
ment and the best officers in the regiment. Well, we got 
busy and had the honor of sending the first load of poles to 
the trenches and also, I am happy to say, started the first 
American sawmill in France. On Thanksgiving day we sawed 
our first lumber and we have been sawing ever since. We 
have shipped some lumber to the trenches and had plenty to 
do constructing our own buildings. 

We are very comfortably fixed for the winter now, have 
board floors in our tents, Sibley stoves and with only seven 
men to the tent it gives us lots of room. The tents are 16 
feet square with a 30-inch wall. With aid of some lumber 
around the bottom we raised them to a 5-foot wall, making it 
a very comfortable home for the winter. 

You would laugh yourself sick to see the boys trying to talk 
French when they want something. The French people are 
not like the Indians: they don’t savvy signs at all. You 
have just got to get a French and English book and just show 
them what you want, but we get along just the same. These 
people think a lot of the Americans. They seem to think that 
an American can do anything. They think Americans have 
enormous appetites, and they have reason to. Everything is 
served in courses over here and if you don’t know how to 
order and say you want a beefsteak, that is all you gH ai 
your little old steak on a plate. If you order several things 
they come one at a time just as fast as you eat them, all 
but the bread. They bring in a loaf of bread about two feet 
long and as big around as your wrist, set it on the table and 
you cut it as you want it. 

I am no longer driving the truck, but am working in the 
mill as ratchet setter. I like it a whole lot better down there 
than I did on the car. Fords haven’t any business over in 
this country, nor has any other car that can’t go at least 60 
miles an hour, Thev sure have got beautiful roads over 
here; their country Foaus es, ved streets in the city. 
The French people say the roads are in bad shape now. I 
would like to see them. when they are in good shape, for I 
don’t see how they could be better. It doesn’t matter how 
hard it rains, there is never a mud hole. 

Did you ever try to stop a 54-inch saw by sticking your 
hand in it? Well, let me tell you right now it is no use. 
know, for I tried it a few days ago. There is no argument at 
all. It just took as much of my thumb as it wanted and 
went right along and I had nothing to say. It did not 
damage me so bad, tho. 

All the news we get is thru the Paris editions of the Ameri- 
can papers. Of course we try to get news from the French 
soldiers, but they don’t give us much real information. We 
have seen soldiers from all over the world. We can tell 
when they are having a battle on the western front, for we 
can hear the guns. There are air machines flying around all 
the time and you can tell there is a war on all right. 

We had Sunday, Monday and Tuesday off for Christmas 
with permission to travel any place but to Paris. I preferred 
to stay in camp. We had a grand dinner and after supper 
we tried to have a real American Christmas and we almost 
succeeded, too. We had some singing, playing, funny stories 
and then ended up with a kangaroo court. There was no one 
got to sleep until 10 o’clock. We had several rough houses 
getting the boys out of bed, but we got even with them when 
we got them into court. Barring a few broken beds, a chair 
or two, a lamp and one black eye, there was no damage done. 
I ran across several of the boys you listed in your office and 
they are doing fine. 


PECULIAR COMPENSATION CASES CONSIDERED 


MapIson, Wis., March 19.—The Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission has recently been called upon by employees 
of lumber companies to decide peculiar cases, and one 
or two have been taken into court. An employee in a 
logging camp of the Holt Lumber Co. asked for com- 
pensation because he swallowed a straw that fell into his 
mouth from an upper bunk when he was asleep. The 
commission decided that he was entitled to compensation, 
as the construction of the bunk was faulty. This case 
has been appealed to the court. 

In another case a man fell out of an upper bunk and 
broke his collar bone. The commission held that he was 
entitled to compensation, as he was in the company’s 
building, and that he was not sufficiently protected. 

The explosion of a can of coffee that was being warmed 
for a logger’s lunch led to a claim for compensation 
which was decided favorably to the man. It was held 
that the heating of the coffee was a necessity in connection 
with his work. 

In the case of Beaubien vs. the Ellingson Lumber Co. 
peculiar circumstances led to the Award for compensation. 
The man in question was one of a party of swampers sent 
out to build a road and they misunderstood their instrue- 
tions, starting to work in the wrong place. The mistake 
was discovered at 3 in the afternoon and the men were 
crowded to get the work done by night, doing practically 
a day’s work in three hours. The men became overheated 
and then had to walk to camp. The complainant froze 
his feet and the commission decided that the company 
was liable owing to the increased hazard. : 

Another case that is still pending has some interesting 
features. It is that of Lenne vs. the Foster-Mucller 
Lumber Co., Hiles. Lenne is suffering from a swollen 
and disabled knee which he claims was injured when he 
undertook to defend himself against a fellow workman, 
John Erickson, who is alleged to have attacked Lenné 
with a knife. The latter kicked him and thereby injured 
his knee, Erickson, on the other hand, claims he never 
tried to use the knife on Lenne, but was handing it to 
him to open a bottle. Both of his eyes were blackened 
and his shoulder was badly swollen and black. 
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WHAT 1S GOOD AIRPLANE PROPELLER STOCK? 


Experienced Inspector Answers the Query—Woods 
and Grades Found to Be Most Suitable 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 18.—Members of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association are 
keenly interested in the question ‘‘How should stock be 
sawn to get the best results in sawing airplane propeller 
stock?’’ and Secretary O. T. Swan has received a number 
of letters in response to the query issued on March 8 in 
the association bulletin. Among the replies is that of 
Inspector Frank Staadt, as follows: 

Replying to your memorandum for all inspectors of March 
6, wish to say that logs suitable for airplane propeller stock 
should be logs that do not vary over three inches in diameter 
between butt and top; the second log if large enough is prefer- 
able, as the butt log might be a churned butt. Should logs 
of a greater variation in diameter be sawed the block on the 
top end should be thrown ahead and only those pieces used 
until the log is turned down. This way you are sawing with 
the grain instead of cutting the grain in two. Curly birch 
should be avoided; also the smooth-barked white birch in 
many instances is not suitable for this purpose, as it has too 
many defects as pink nots, burls etc., which are characteristic 
to that kind of birch, small limbs running down to the trunk 
of the tree. Propeller stock should be sorted out at the trans- 
fer eight inches and wider, as thru defects and shrinkage you 
will easily get your full quota of 7-inch laminations. Also 
not too much stress should be laid on the 25 percent below 
grade proposition, as I have found so far that most common 


is not suitable for this purpose, the defects in them causing 
an irregular grain. 


PAY SHARE OF PROFITS TO EMPLOYEES 


OsHKOSsH, WIs., March 18.—Saturday afternoon $32,- 
378.46 was paid to employees of the Paine Lumber Co., 
this representing the first voluntary profit-sharing divi- 
dend given in this city and in accordance with a profit- 
sharing agreement entered into a year ago and based upon 
the earnings of 1917. The distribution was shared in by 
about 900 of the 1,100 hands now employed by the com- 
pany. The checks ranged in amount from $3.95 to $1.75 
and the amounts were based upon the gross earnings of the 
individual employee. It was agreed a year ago that such 
action would be taken and in making up the roll the 
most liberal construction was placed upon the rights of 
the employees. In cases of men laid off at the beginning 
of the year thru the idleness of their departments or 
because of illness they were included among those entitled 
to share in the profits. The 200 men not included were 
employees who have worked for the company less than 
one year. 

The profit-sharing wage dividend is in addition to 
bonuses paid by the company each week to a considerable 
group of employees. That plan is operated upon the 
performance of each worker on a piece-work basis and 
is being extended thru the various departments as rap- 
idly as a basis can be established, computed upon the 
average amount of work done by a certain group. 

Request was made by the thrift stamp campaign com- 
mittee of the city that the company make the payment 
in thrift stamps but the officers declined to do this on 
the ground that any investment in thrift stamps on the 
part of the employees should be purely voluntary. They 
did accompany each letter and check, however, with a 
brief appeal in behalf of thrift stamp investment and 
permitted workers to be solicited while at work by the 
thrift stamp committee. 








UNIVERSITY HONORS “TUSCANIA” HERO 


MissouLa, Mont., March 18.—The forestry school of 
the State University of Montana has upon its service 
flag fifty stars, one of which is of gold, in memory of 
Marcus B. Cook, a former student who went down on the 
Tuscania. Special memorial services in his honor were 
held by the university. 

Students of the school of forestry are being favored 
with a series of lectures by R. B. Adams, telephone en- 
gineer for the United States Forest Service District Of- 
fice, on ‘‘The Telephone and Its Use in the National 
Forests.’? A series of lectures by W. J. Butler, State 
veterinarian, to the forestry students on the subject of 
the diseases and care of horses has just been completed. 
These lectures, one by a Federal and one by a State official, 
are in line with the aim and policy of the faculty to co- 
operate in every way possible with the State and Govern- 
ment authorities. As a result the students get the 
benefit of practical instruction by experts who are actual- 
ly engaged in the lines of work under consideration. 





HOME OWNING CAMPAIGN IS WELL PLANNED 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 18.—A notable feature of 
the national ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign, scheduled 
m many cities for March, April and May, is the thoro 
way in which every move has been planned in advance. 
There is issued by the Secretaries’ Association of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, which is co- 
Operating in this movement, a monthly bulletin outlining 
plans and methods for achieving the desired results. The 
latest issue contains complete plans for the campaign. 
On the financial side it is estimated that it requires from 
$500 to $2,000 to ‘‘put over’? a campaign in the aver- 
age city. It is advised that the necessary funds be raised 
m subscriptions from firms engaged in lines of business 
which will be benefited by increased home building. 

The central committee, according to the bulletin, should 
contain representatives from each of the allied lines— 
lumber, real estate, hardware, labor, brick, plumbing, 
paint, cement, with an architect included, a preacher 
added where practicable, and a newspaper man thrown in 
for good measure. The feature of newspaper publicity 
is emphasized and the suggestion made that at least in the 
‘arge cities one daily paper be given exclusive stuff, as 
it has been found that more publicity will be obtained in 
this way than by distributing material to all the papers 
n an equal basis, as the up-to-date daily paper wants 
the ‘‘whole hog or none.’? Cartoons and other illustra- 





tions, it is pointed out, add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the advertising done. Auxiliary methods of publicity are 
suggested, as for example buttons inscribed with the 
slogan ‘‘Own Your Home;’’ attractive slides for exhibi- 
tion at the movie theaters, billboards with an attractive 
picture of a bungalow with nice grass lawn in front and 
the caption ‘‘Own Your Home’’ over it; street car signs; 
rubber stamps with the slogan for members to use on 
their envelopes and office stationery; hand bills and 
hangers, stickers, novelties ete. It is urged that the 
rotary clubs, chambers of commerce, women’s clubs and 
similar organizations, and especially the local ministers’ 
associations, be enlisted in the campaign. 

Adopting the plan originated and successfully prose- 
cuted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its recent na- 
tional school essay contest, the bulletin recommends that 
the superintendent of schools be induced to offer prizes 
in every public’ school for the best essay on the desirabil- 
ity of home owning. A standard emblem or trademark 
bearing the slogan ‘‘Own Your Home’? has been adopted 
by the association and will appear in all the advertising 
done in the national magazines during the three months 
of the purposed campaign. 





LAUNCH WOODEN SHIP AT TACOMA 


TACOMA, WASH., March 16.—The Wahkiakum, second 
of the Ferris type of wooden ships for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to be launched at Tacoma, took the 
water Tuesday afternoon, March 12, The sponsor for 
the vessel was Mrs. W. A. Magee, wife of Captain Magee, 
chief inspector of wood ships in this district for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. A number of fleet corpor- 
ation officials attended the launching and C. N. Seaborn 
of. the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co. was the recipient of a 











LAUNCHING OF WOODEN SHIP WAHKIAKUM 


special telegram of congratulations from Chairman Ed- 
ward Hurley of the Federal Shipping Board. The Quin- 
ault, first of the Ferris wood type ships, was launched 
Feb. 9. The Wahkiakum is 281 feet in length by 46 
feet beam and has a molded depth of 10 feet. 





REASONS FOR STRIKES INVESTIGATED 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—In an effort to discover 
whether strikes have been more numerous than is nor- 
mally the case and to determine what caused these 

’ strikes, the National Industrial Conference Board made 
an investigation covering the first six months of the 

United States war period, April 6 to Oct. 6, 1917. In all 

strikes at 2,986 establishments were investigated, but the 

information analyzed and tabulated relates to strikes in 
only 1,156 industrial establishments that gave complete 
information. The number of employees made idle in 
these was 283,402, and the number of days of production 

lost was 6,285,519. 

The trades most affected were the metal trades, ship 
building, coal mining, and copper mining, four of the 
essential industries to the prosecution of the war. These 
four industries contributed 46.1 percent of all strikes, 
61.7 percent of the workers made idle, and 66.3 percent 
of the workdays lost. In shipbuilding, for example, 
seventy-five establishments gave complete data on the 
strikes. In this case, the demands were granted in twen- 
ty-five cases, were compromised in forty-three cases 
and refused in only seven cases. The employees made 
idle by the strikes totaled 47,174, or 16.7 percent of the 
employees of all the concerns investigated. In ship 
building 1,072,502 working days were lost. 

Strikes were fairly numerous in lumber plants also, 
for the report covers sixty-five establishments in which 
strikes were called. The demands of the strikers were 
granted in eleven cases and were compromised in nine- 
teen cases, while the remaining thirty-five cases were 
refused. The number of employees affected was 11,136 
and the working days lost by the strikes amounted to 
433,450. 

The classification of the causes of the strikes shows that 
demands for higher wages were the most frequent cause. 
In 320 out of 445 strikes of this class, or 72 percent, 
wage.demands were either completely or partly granted. 





AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT IS BUILDING SHIPS 


Will Launch Its First Craft During April—Union 
Labor Hampering the Work 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Feb. 14.—The Federal Government 
has shown some evidence of an attempt at least to 
grapple with the ship building necessity, and if the va- 
rious working conditions can be made agreeable to the 
unions involved something tangible should result ere 
long, tho experiences of governmental enterprises in this 
country do not indicate that Australian-built ships will 
be plowing the high seas in anything like the time these 
things are done in the United States. It now appears 
that fourteen ships in all have been ordered from Pacific 
builders, and it is announced that the launching of the 
first of these is now due, the builders having undertaken 
to complete and dispatch the first of them during the 
coming April. The Seamen’s Union has, with charac- 
teristic promptness, demanded that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall man these ships with Australian unionists 
from the moment of completion in American waters, and 
it demands that the crew shall be paid at full union 
rates from the time of departure from Australia. 

Building of ships outside of the Commonwealth has 
not appealed to the labor organizations, and there have 
been many mutterings of protest and demands that 
stronger efforts be made to get on with the work in 
Australia. And yet these selfsame growlers have for 
the most hindered and blocked the Government, and 
more than once brought about a complete stoppage of 
negotiations. Other influences have frequently been 
hinted at, but the latest information is that the Federal 
Government has nearly completed arrangements with 
the Victorian State Government to take over the State 
ship building yards at Williamstown, near Melbourne, 
and a start with the first ship will shortly be made. Oné 
union concerned, however, has found something to ob- 
ject to and is accusing the Federal Government of a 
breach of faith. Just how genuine the complaint is, is 
unknown, nor is it known whether it is just another 
of those fits of temper, not to call it by another and per- 
haps better name, that labor displays just when an en- 
terprise looks like coming to fruition. 

Meanwhile vast stores of wheat and produce are going 
to waste. Millions of dollars’ worth of wheat has been 
lost thru mice, weevil and fungus, and now vast sums 
of money are being spent on elaborate protective meth- 
ods for what is left of past harvests and the new one 
coming in. The harvest this season is much below nor- 
mal, but still, all things considered, it is a very satis- 
factory one and there is a big surplus for export. It is 
urged that the United States should take this and send 
its equivalent to Britain and France, Efforts are said 
to be under way to effect this, but what can be done with- 
out ships? 

Lumber is a very serious consideration as well as 
wheat. Most Australian lumber yards are bare of soft 
woods. A big firm here has hardly a stick in its ex- 
tensive yards and the prospect of replenishing is re- 
mote. More and more use is being made of hardwoods 
and many timbers not hitherto liked are being pressed 
into service. This is very much the case in the populons 
States of New South Wales and Victoria where milling 
in the Western Australian sense had come to an end years 
ago. They are now turning their attention to trees that 
were not bothered about then, but in the absence of trans- 
port facilities for overseas lumber there is nothing elso 
to do. 





ASKS MODIFICATION OF BUILDING ORDER 


Saginaw, Micu., March 18.—Secretary Leopold L. 
Pearson, of the Saginaw Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, 
has sent to Secretary McAdoo of the United States Treas- 
ury Department a copy of the resolutions passed by the 
exchange, asking for a modification of the recent order 
to discontinue building operations. The letter is also 
addressed to Otto M. Hidlitz, chairman of the national 
housing committee at Washington, D. C. The exchange 
membership of employers in the building and manufac- 
turing lines employ: about 2,500 men, The resolutions 
follow: 

THAT WHEREAS, As the press reports indicate a “tendency 
officially to discourage all building in the United States, there- 
fore be it 

Resolwed, That the administration be respectfully requested 

to consider carefully the demoralizing effect of a discontinu- 
ation of practically all building, causing a tremendous loss of 
employment in many lines, thereby naturally affecting the 
Government by the curtailment in the purchase of Liberty 
bonds, War Savings stamps, Red Cross memberships and sub 
scriptions ; also a considerable loss from income tax receipts, 
freight receipts etc., besides working a great hardship on 
many men not ayaa able to perform other labor. 
_ We feel that the small percentage of labor required by the 
Government can easily be spared without materially affecting 
the general building operations, and it is the feeling of the 
exchange that the builders and material men will be only too 
glad to cojperate with the Government for the prosecution of 
all war needs and at the same time keep regular business at 
a fair level. 

The resolutions are signed by Fred C. Trier, A. B. 
Lewless and Clarence L. Cowles. 


COLUMBIA RIVER CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Astoria, Ore., March 16.—Statistics compiled by 
Deputy Collector Haddix show that in February twenty- 
five vessels loaded at the mills in the Lower Columbia 
River district and their combined cargoes amounted to 
20,916,325 feet, 400 piles, 2,500 railway ties and 1,400 
bundles of box shooks. Twenty-two of these vessels, car- 
rying 18,659,312 feet of lumber, went to California, 
while three vessels with 2,257,013 feet of lumber, 400 
piles and 2,500 ties on board are en route to foreign 
ports. 

In the same period seven vessels loaded 4,272,854 feet 
at the upper-river mills, making a grand total of 25,189,- 
175 feet of lumber, 400 piles and 2,500 ties that were 
shipped from the Columbia River in cargoes in Feb- 
ruary. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


SHIP CARPENTERS WELL CARED FOR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEx., March 20.—Under an agreement made 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, ship contractors 
and laborers which locally affects the Midland Bridge 
Co. and the Universal Ship Building Co. and their em- 
ployees, the companies will pay the cost of the trans- 
portation of the men between this city and the ship 
yards. This agreement will become effective next Mon- 
day and will mean the saving of 25 cents each day to the 
men employed at the yards. 

Experienced ship carpenters will be paid 65 cents an 
hour for eight hours’ work, with time and a half for 
overtime, while the less experienced will draw 55 cents 
an hour. Announcement was made that this increase in 
wages of 2% cents an hour for skilled carpenters and 
5 cents an hour for the less skilled is retroactive and will 
date from Jan. 23, affecting all men in the employ of 
these companies since that date. Ship carpenters at 
Beaumont and Orange will also be affected by this new 
scale of wages. 


WILL ACCEPT SHIPMENTS OF WOOD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., March 21.—The superintendent of 
the Panama Railroad Co. issued the following notice ad- 
dressed to all steamship agents under date of Feb. 28, 
1918: 

Following our circular of Jan. 14, 1918, placing an embargo 
on all wood shipments for New York, I wish to advise that 
we are now in receipt of cablegram from our New York office 
advising that the congestion has been relieved, and effective 


at once we will accept shipments of wood on our steamers 
when space is available. 


SCRIBES WITNESS LAUNCHINGS IN MOVIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Tuesday night was 
‘*Wooden Ship Night’’ at the National Press Club. 
Members filled the club rooms to capacity. Two moving 
picture films were thrown on the screen, showing the 
process of wooden ship building from the felling of a big 
southern pine tree to the launching of a vessel. 

There were three pictures of launchings, including the 
big 5,000-ton War Mystery which slipped into the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico from ways in the National Ship- 
building Co. yard at Orange, Tex. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, made a few remarks at the outset, introducing King 
H. Pullen, head of the Southern Pine News Bureau, who 
explained the scenes as they were flashed upon the screen. 

Very recently the wooden ship was the subject of criti- 
cism and southern pine came in for a drubbing, but last 
night the Washington scribes were generous of their ap- 
plause of the southern pine ship. 

Several more films are now being prepared showing 
the progress of wooden ship building in its various 
phases. 


SOUTHERN PINE COMMITTEE GIVEN HEARING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 21.—The southern pine 
committee, headed by Charles 8. Keith, today was given 
a hearing by the new price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board. The southern pine men made a strong 
showing of increased costs in support of their contention 
that a higher price should be allowed on southern pine 
lumber. 

The. great construction program of the War Depart- 
ment will call for enormous quantities of lumber. South- 
ern Pine, Georgia-Florida, North Carolina and Alabama- 
Mississippi members are contending for a fair price ad- 
justment in order that the Government’s needs may be 
promptly supplied. They find labor more difficult to 
hold in the face of higher wages which other industries 
are offering. Many southern lumbermen are employing 
negro women to fill gaps in their labor forces. 














MANY VOLUNTEER AS SHIP WORKERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—With figures for many 
States missing, returns received by the United States 
public service reserve of the Department of Labor show 
that 200,000 mechanics have registered as ship yard vol- 
unteers for future service in the ship yards of the 
country. Several States have exceeded their quotas, but 
they are contingents. It is a matter of regret to officials 
that the housing program has not progressed to a point 
where the great army of volunteer workers can be taken 
care of. This will come in time. Some officials long ago 
saw the situation regarding lack of housing, but the drive 
for specific legislation was not started early enough. Con- 
gress is about to provide a special fund of $10,000,000 for 
additional housing in this city. 





SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDING SPEED ASSURED 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN]) 
Houston, Tex., March 20.—John H. Kirby, one of 
the best known lumbermen of the South, who has been 
selected by the Emergency Fleet Corporation to have 
charge of its speed-up program in the South, left Houston 


~Wednesday for New Orleans to take charge of the 


office he has established at that point. W. J. Haynen 
has been in charge of the office the last few days and 
will become Mr. Kirby’s chief assistant. Mr. Kirby is 
carrying with him from Houston Harry: T. Kendall, 
sales manager for the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., and Rod- 
ney E. Browne, an operating man, who will assist Mr. 
Kirby in building up an operating field force. The two 
men will be paid by Mr. Kirby’s company and their serv- 
ices will cost the Government nothing, while Mr. Kirby’s 
contract is at $1 a year. Mr. Kirby said today: 

If the ship building program suffers further delay it will 
be the fault of the ship builders and not of the lumbermen. 
You can say positively, definitely and without any fear of 


failure that the ship yard owners will be given all the mate- 
rial they can use and there will not be an hour’s delay in the 
ship building program for lack of material. I desire all own- 
ers of timber, whether pine, oak or cypress, suited for ship 
construction, and all sawmills at present engage in cutting 
timber suited to construction, to communicate with me at 
New Orleans, offering their timber and their services in this 
hour of the nation’s peril. I will greatly appreciate their co- 
operation, having in mind that the big program for wooden 
ships will be enlarged to just the extent that the lumber 
administration can give guaranties of promptly furnishing 
material. 





CHAMBERLAIN BILL AMENDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 20.—The Chamberlain bill 
authorizing the President to commandeer timber for war 
purposes has been further amended by the Senate com- 
mittee on military affairs and again reported to the 
Senate. It is understood that the bill in its present form 
is satisfactory to lumber interests who vigorously pro- 
tested against the original provisions of the measure. 

The provision empowering the President to direct and 
prescribe the manner of conducting lumbering operations 
has been eliminated from the bill. Section 4 of the bill 
formerly containing that provision now reads in amended 
form: 

That the President hereby is authorized during the period 
of the present war, insofar as may be necessary to insure an 
adequate supply of lumber and timber products required by 
the army, navy, and United States Shipping Board Kmergency 
Fleet Corporation, to issue and enforce orders to persons en- 
gaged in logging operations prescribing the length of logs 
which shall be cut in the course of such operations, and to 
issue orders to persons engaged in lumbering and in operat- 
ing sawmills prescribing the dimensions of lumber and timber 
products which shall be manufactured in the course of such 
operations. 


Other sections of the bill remain as originally re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The amendments voted by the military committee fol- 
lowed a hearing recently given to lumbermen and the 
receipt by the committee of a letter from L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, explaining in some detail the attitude of the in- 
dustry in opposition to those provisions that vested in 
the President authority to issue executive orders directing 
the manner of conducting sawmill operations. 

West Coast interests were anxious to allow the bill 
to stand insofar as commandeering standing trees, and 
to this phase southern lumbermen gave hearty support. 





NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS SHOW FALL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 20.—Lumber shipments 
by northern pine mills for February showed a sharp 
falling off compared with last year. Reports from 
twenty-six mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association show shipments of 27,365,542 feet for Feb- 
ruary, compared with 47,415,573 feet for February, 
1917, a decrease of 42.3 percent. The shipments for two 
months of the present year were 66,031,347 feet, com- 
pared with 104,763,736 feet for the same two months 
last year. Lath shipments were 3,789,850 for February 
and 9,762,400 for two months this year, compared with 
8,913,400 for February and 17,059,300 for the same two 
months last year. 

Production by the twenty-six mills was 24,365,492 
feet for February, compared with 19,311,800 feet for 
February last year, and 59,127,784 feet for two months, 
compared with 59,483,197 for the same two months last 
year. The lath production was 5,363,650 for Februa 
and 10,895,500 for the two months, compared wit 
3,345,000 for February and 11,171,050 for two months 
last year. 





$100,000,000 ORDER FOR RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBPRMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—The railroad adminis- 
tration will shortly place orders for $100,000,000 worth 
of equipment, including 45,000 freight cars. 





WHAT IT IS COSTING TO FEED LOGGERS 


CADILLAC, MicH., March 18.—At the last quarterly 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Detroit Jan. 24, the question of feeding 
men in logging camps was discussed at length and some 
figures were given showing the cost of meals. It was 
felt that further information should be secured and sev- 
eral of the members of the association were asked to make 
a special study of this subject and report. 

The following interesting report on the rubject has 
been made to the association by the Kneeland-Bigelow 
Co., of Bay City, Mich., and follows in full: 


The following table furnished by Herman Lunden, woods 
superintendent of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., shows the cost of 
feeding the men at two of our camps for February, 1918. 
The provisions were furnished the camps from our store at a 
price above wholesale cost, to cover the freight and allow a 
profit for handling the goods. The cost is divided into twelve 
different iow of food and show the cost per meal for each 
of these different groups: 

Group 1 covers all canned and dried fruits. 

Group 2 covers flours, meals, rice, beans and all other 
cereals, 

Group 8 covers canned vegetables. 

Group 4 covers meats, fish, lards, butter and similar goods 

Group 5 covers sugars, syrups and molasses. 

Group 6 covers seasonings, extracts, flavorings etc. 

Group 7 covers tea and coffee. 

Group 8 covers soaps and soap powders. 

Group 9 covers potatoes and green vegetables. 

Group 10 covers milk. 


Group 11 covers cooking utensils bought during the month. 


Group 12 covers labor cost. 


Camp No. 8 furnished 4,828 meals; Camp No. 15 furnished 
ph meals. 
"p 





Groups ‘ 

No. 1 2 8 5 6 7 8 © 140. 22°42 

8 .0087 .0186 .0095 .0658 .01  .0022 .0081 .0018 .0067 .0011 .0011 .02838 

15 .008 .02 .0146 .0807 .0174 .0051 .0069 .0016 .0189 .0014 .0007 .0291 
Cost per meal camp No, 8, $0.1562. 
Cost per meal camp No. 16, $0.1944, 


LUMBERMEN 


OFFERS REAL SERVICE TO GOVERNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21—Among the large 
number of southern pine operators who have been in 
Washington during the last ten days attending the 
hearings before the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
the Federal Trade Commission and looking after matters 
of general interest to the southern pine trade none 
have evidenced a more patriotic desire to be of real 
service to the Government than has R. M. Hallowell, 
president of the Industrial Lumber Co., with mills 
at Elizabeth and Oakdale, La. On the basis of the 
modified specifications of the Ferris e of ship Mr, 
Hallowell assured the Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
his company will get out twenty to twenty-five complete 
ship schedules during the following year, this estimate 
of the ability of his company to make good on this 
number of schedules being based on shipments of this 
class of material it has made up to this time. In 
order to facilitate the production of ship timbers for 
the Government the Industrial Lumber Co. has built 
an additional tram road and employed a number of 
teams and now has in operation four special logging 
camps in addition to its regular logging operations that 
supply timber for its big mills. With this one concern 
undertaking to produce twenty-five complete ship sched- 
ules within one year, it can hardly be doubted that 
southern pine manufacturers will make good in their 
statement to the shipping board that they can supply 
material for 300 ships of the modified design within 
one year. 





WILL NOT FIX PRICE TO CONSUMER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 21.—While no official pro- 
nouncement has been made on the subject it is generally 
understood in well informed circles in Washington that 
there is no intention on the part of the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Administration of fixing the price of 
lumber to the consumer and that if anything in the 
nature of price fixing is done officially it will be only to 
fix the price of lumber at the mills. 





ALLIES COMMANDEER DUTCH SHIPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The requisitioning of 
500,000 tons of Dutch shipping by the United States and 
the Allies will furnish in the immediate future a large 
additional cargo space for the transportation of food- 
stuffs and war materials across the Atlantic. It is quite 
probable that, among other things, some of the additional 
‘ounage will be utilized for the transportation of forest 
products called for by General Pershing. Only the lack 
of tonnage has prevented the Government from shipping 
much more lumber and forest products across. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 
[Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBEPRMAN] 


Huntineton, W. Va., March 20.—General optimism 
as to the future of the business was expressed by the 
members of the Open Competition Plan, a branch of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, which held its regular meeting here today. The 
session was attended by fifty-five members of the eastern 
district, comprised of West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and in point of number in attendance 
was the most successful held in many months. 

The session was confined largely to a discussion of 
market conditions and manufacturing problems and the 
opinion was generally expressed that while the number 
of inquiries is constantly increasing the mills are not ac- 
cepting all orders. Shipments have improved to some 
extent, it was reported. 

Logging and labor conditions were found to be in a 
poor condition all over the district. The supply of labor, 
it is said, is constantly diminishing and considerable 
effort is required to keep a full crew in the fields. Log- 
ging: conditions in the West Virginia and Kentucky fields 
have been greatly retarded within the last few weeks 
because of torrential rains that have swent the district 
and washed out bridges on railways and tram roads and 
generally set back the work of production. 

Considerable improvement is noted in the car situa- 
tion, and it is believed that the long period of congestion 
and car scarcity that was seriously felt by every indus- 
try in the country is nearing an end. In fact, several 
members predicted that the railroad situation would be 
so much improved by May 1 that conditions at that time 
would be approximately normal. 

Optimism was also expressed that the present depres- 
sion in building operations will not long continue, and 
that building will be renewed within a short time upon 
a much larger scale than that which has characterized 
the operations of the last few months. / 

One of the features of the meeting was a discussion 
on ‘‘the increase in the cost of production, as compared 
with the increase in selling price.’? This is one of the 
most serious problems confronting the lumber industry to- 
day, and the situation relative to the Government re- 
quirements makes it imperative that every manufacturer 
of hardwoods know his production costs. 

Members freely asserted that they realize the Govern- 
ment is going to deal with lumber associations, and that 
the association must be prepared to meet these new con- 
ditions. . 

Eleven new members were received and the business 
of the committee was reported to be in excellent condition 
generally. 
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McADOO SANCTIONS BUILDING OF HOMES 





Declares Necessary Construction Not Unpatriotic—Only Non-Essential {Building Should Be 
Postponed—Wrong Impressions Are Corrected by Clear-Cut Statements 





In its issue of Feb. 16 the AmertcAN LuMBERMAN urged that a 
meeting be held of secretaries and officers of the retail lumber dealers’ 
associations to prepare a statement for presentation to Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo that would convince him that a grave injustice would 
be done to a great industry with no compensating benefit to the Govern- 
ment if the secretary’s suggestion that building operations for the period 
of the war be curtailed was taken literally and should become effective. 

Believing that it was not the intention of Mr. McAdoo to curtail nec- 
essary building the AmericAN LuMmBEerRMAN thru its staff corre- 
spondent at Washington secured a statement from the secretary more 
clearly defining his attitude in the matter and giving assurance that he 
had no idea of suggesting any curtailment of necessary building opera- 
tions, which statement was printed in its issue of Feb. 23. 

This statement also was sent broadcast thru the country by the As- 
sociated Press, but almost universally the daily press, either wilfully or 
unintentionally, misconstrued the intent of the statement and, as a rule 
in big headlines, put Mr. McAdoo on record as advising a curtailment 
of building operations. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the AmrrIcAN LUMBERMAN, 
which received the cordial approval and endorsement of retail lumber- 
men generally, a meeting was held in Chicago on March 8 that was at- 
tended by secretaries of a number of the retail lumbermen’s associations 
and other prominent retailers and serious consideration was given to the 
matter. 

While it was pretty generally understood by the lumbermen them- 
selves that the secretary in making this suggestion had no idea of com- 
pletely shutting off building operations thruout the country, his state- 
ment was having very much that effect and it was felt that not only 
was a grave injustice being done to the lumber industry and to allied 
interests but that the effect would be detrimental to the Government 
itself. After an all-day session a committee was appointed to prepare 
a statement and present it to Secretary McAdoo in Washington with the 
object of getting him to elucidate his suggestion and make plain to the 
people generally that the building of necessary homes at this time would 
not be considered by the Government an unpatriotic matter. 

The committee appointed to prepare the statement for presentation 
‘to Secretary McAdoo was as follows: J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. C. Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa; F. J. Ward, Clinton, Iowa; J. C. 
Dionne, Houston, Texas. 

A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque, Iowa, representing the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association; H. C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., president of 
the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and J. R. Moorehead, 
of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, were appointed on the committee to visit Washington and pre- 
sent the matter to Secretary McAdoo and an appointment was made with 

him for Saturday, March 16. As a result of the conference with Secre- 
tary McAdoo the committee sent out from Washington under date of 
March 16 the following report: 


“In conference with Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo this 
morning with reference to an article which appeared under Washington 
headline Feb. 4 appealing to the public to refrain from building homes 
during the war, ‘unless there is a real shortage of houses for war workers 
I strongly advise that materials, valuable labor and credit be not used 
for this purpose,’ Secretary McAdoo stated to the committee undersigned 
that his views were more fully expressed in his letter of Feb. 22 ad- 
dressed to Frank W. Connor, Washington representative of the AmErt- 
CAN LuMBERMAN, and also in his letter of yesterday, March 15, to Samuel 
Gompers, copies of which were handed to the members of the committee 
with his consent to give such publicity to same as might be necessary 
to correct any misconception of his views upon this subject. The letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in full is as follows: 

You have asked me for an elaboration of my statement concern- 
ing the desirability of restricting at this time unnecessary building 
operations. 

It is only by subordinating local and personal interests to the gen- 
eral welfare, and by enforcing the most rigid economy in matters 
of public and private enterprises, as well as in matters of personal 
expenditure, that the United States can hope to bear its part in the 
financial burden of the war and to release sufficient labor and mater- 
ials for war purposes without depletion of our own resources. 

It is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule as to what every 
patriotic citizen should do in order to live up to his duty in this 
connection. Things that are necessary for the life and health of the 
people, must, of course, be procured. So it is with the building of 
homes. It is so obvious that it is unnecessary for me to elaborate 
the point that building operations absorb the very materials and the 
very class of labor and the very kind of money that the’-Government 
most urgently needs at this time. 

Where it is a question of building a new home simply because it 
would afford greater comfort, the operation should not be under- 
taken. Where it is a question of need, be it on account of sanitary 
conditions or because, without such new construction, other opera- 
tions essential at this time for the welfare of the people would suf- 
fer, there is no doubt that the work should be undertaken. This 


applies equally to construction work in cities and towns and in farm- 
ing districts. 

Everybody should weigh conscientiously in his own mind whether 
it is his own comfort and convenience or the national welfare that 
moves him in his purpose. If that is done honestly I do not think 


there will be any doubt as to the proper course to be pursued in each 
case. 


““We quote only those paragraphs from the secretary’s letter to Mr. 
Comeans reiterating his position with reference to building operations 
as follows: 


I have your letter of Feb. 18 inclosing copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Building Trades Council: of San Francisco in which it is 
stated that I have been reported in the public press as having “ap- 
pealed to property owners not to construct any homes or buildings 
during the war.” This is entirely erroneous. Ihave said that build- 
ing operations which are not required to protect the health or pro- 
vide for the comfortable needs of our people, or to supply facilities 
necessary for the proper conduct of business essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, should be postponed. 

As you know I have no authority to direct that building opera- 
tions be curtailed. I have merely suggested that unnecessary build- 
ing of that kind be postponed until the end of the war. Such post- 
ponement would, I am sure, help win the war, but every patriotic 
man must be determined by his Own conscience in the matter and 
must decide for himself if he can postpone the erection of a con- 
templated building until the war is over. Compliance with this 
suggestion may cause some inconveniences which are to be greatly 
deplored, but such inconveniences are an unavoidable incident to 
war. The situation must be viewed from a national and not from a 
local standpoint. 

‘*In the opinion of the committee the above should be given the widest 
circulation possible thru the lumber trade press and also the local news- 
papers. Respectfully submitted by the committee appointed at Chicago, 
March 8, at a conference of the retail lumber interests of the country. 


(Signed) A. C. JoHnson, Dubuque, Iowa. 
H. C. Sczarce, Mooresville, Ind. 
J. R. Mooreweapd, Kansas City, Mo.’’ 


En route to his home in Kansas City from Washington Mr. Moore- 
head spent an hour between trains in Chicago Tuesday and was inter- 
viewed by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He said that 
the committee was received cordially by Secretary McAdoo, who gave 
the members a sympathetic hearing and was very emphatic in the state- 
ment that he had been pretty generally misunderstood and misquoted 
by the daily papers and that at no time had he entertained the idea of 
suggesting a cessation of necessary building operations. Mr. McAdoo 
impressed the committee with the fact that every resource of the country 
in men, money and material must be devoted to winning the war and that 
nothing should be permitted to interfere with the attainment of. that 
end, 

Mr. McAdoo, according to Mr. Moorehead, emphasized the fact that 
at no time had he declared that it would be unpatriotic for people to 
build homes or make necessary improvements on farms, and he thought 
that the question of whether or not a contemplated building is necessary 
should be left entirely to the conscience of the builder. He advised the 
committee that he did not consider it necessary to make any further state- 
ment than those he already had made in his letters to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and to Samuel Gompers, but that the committee could make 
any use-of these letters that it might deem advisable. 

A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque, Iowa, another member of the committee, 
also was in Chicago en route home from Washington and like Mr. Moore- 
head, was highly pleased and gratified with the reception given the com- 
mittee by Mr. McAdoo. He said: ‘‘I fully. agree with the secretary 
in the position he takes that public buildings, lodge buildings, theaters 
and other building that is not necessary should be postponed until after 
the war. We were glad to have him assure us that he had no idea of 
suggesting that the erection of necessary homes and farm buildings be 
postponed. I hope that lumber dealers will give wide publicity thru 
their local papers and thru correspondence to the statements authorized 
by Mr. McAdoo, as this will help to remove the impression in the minds 
of many people that the Government will consider it unpatriotic for a 
man to build a home for his family or make necessary improvements 
on his farm.’’ 

In his conversation with Mr. McAdoo Mr. Johnson took occasion to 
direct the secretary’s attention to'the fact that in cutting ship timbers 
the mills accumulated large stocks of building material that necessarily 
must find a market or force the plants to close, thus slowing up the Gov- 
ernment’s ship building program, on the success of which depends the 
winning of the war. 

This committee’s visit to Washington and interview with Secretary 
McAdoo should help to clear the situation materially and should speed 
up much necessary building that has been held up because of the fear 
that its prosecution would be in violation of the wishes of Government 
authorities. 
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GOVERNMENT IS SHOWN LUMBER PRODUCTION COSTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—Charles 8. Keith, of 
Kansas City, president of the Southern Pine Association, 
today presented to the Federal Trade Commission a de- 
tailed and well-thought-out argument concerning the fac- 
tors which should be taken into account in figuring the 
cost of production of southern pine lumber. 

The argument of Mr. Keith was frequently interrupted 
by Commissioners Fort and Murdock, and by Dr. Haney, 
who has charge of the commission’s cost-finding work. 
There were several sharp exchanges between Mr. Keith 
and Dr. Haney, but only after the latter had reflected 
upon the Southern Pine Association’s membership by de- 
claring that the cost factors proposed by the lumbermen 
would result in camouflaging the situation. 

Mr. Keith was quick to resent this insinuation. He 
declared with emphasis that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s membership has nothing to camouflage, and that 
he did not like the insinuation of the commission’s econo- 
mist. Other members of the association present ex- 
pressed keen resentment over the attitude taken by Dr. 
Haney and there were intimations that a ‘‘fight to the 
finish’’ is likely to result from it. 

Commissioner Fort, who is an experienced attorney, 
was quite inclined, judging from his many questions, to 
uphold the contention of Mr. Keith. The commissioner 
several times took direct issue with Dr. Haney. Finally 
Commissioner Fort summed up the matter thus: 

Mr. Keith, as I understand your contention, it is this: That 
in determining the cost of lumber you contend that you are 
entitled to have the present market value of the stumpage 
figured in. In other words, you think that you are entitled 
to the price you would be compelled to pay for the stumpage 
on the market if you did not own it yourself, which would be 
precisely what you would get for stumpage if you sold the 
timber without manufacturing it into lumber, I think that is 
unanswerable. In other words, is not a man entitled, in fig- 
uring lumber costs, to the price he could get for his timber 
from John Doe if he sold it to him? If not, would the Gov- 
ernment not be taking from the timber owner the difference 
between what he paid for stumpage years ago and the price 
he could get for it on the market today? 

It was shortly after Commissioner Fort made this 
statement that Dr. Haney made the remark about camou- 
flage. Dr. Haney said he would like to make a brief 
statement without interruption. He said in substance: 

The bulk of the stumpage now in use would not exceed $4. 
There are a few sales, sometimes even of large tracts, running 
as high as $8.50, because the men who pay the higher price 
expect to get the advanced price on lumber. In order to get 
out they must increase the present high price of lumber. 
There is no limit but the sky to such a proposition. If lum- 





ber prices advance again the stumpage price will go up, and 
then lumber would go up again. That could run on world 
without end. If that is allowed you will increase the price 
at which the Government is trying to get lumber. 

Dr. Haney declared he could show from the books of 
leading lumbermen that they are making 50, 60 and even 
100 percent on their investment. Commissioner Murdock 
interrupted to remark that he desired to say for the 


-record, ‘‘in order that my grandchildren may read it, 


that I think the Government, when it started out to buy 
material and stimulated production by high prices, got 
the cart before the horse.’’ 

Mr. Keith was quick to respond to the declaration of 
Dr. Haney that he was prepared to show enormous profits 
by the lumbermen. He produced a 1917 realization 
sheet. This sheet showed the average price received for 
lumber in 1917. Mr. Keith declared that the cost in- 
creased $6.75, while the price increased only $4.80 dur- 
ing a given period, a difference of $1.95 against the pro- 
ducer. 

Charles Edgar, acting director of lumber of the War 
Industries Board, who was asked to sit with the com- 
missioners, asked Mr. Keith how he accounted for an 
increased cost of $3 in December over November, last. 

Mr. Keith replied that less lumber was produced, that 
the mills got less efficiency out of their organizations, 
that labor costs were up, and that mill men in the mar- 
ket for stumpage had to pay higher prices. He said that 
the items of labor, all supplies and interest charges 
showed marked increases. 

When Mr. Keith was discussing the unfairness of at- 
tempting to fix the cost of lumber production without al- 
lowing the present stumpage value to be figured in, as 
proposed by Dr. Haney, Commissioner Murdock inter- 
rupted to say: ‘‘I would hate to own a sawmill if I 
did not also own my timber.’’ 

His point was that if as a sawmill owner he had to 
buy timber to manufacture into lumber while his com- 
petitor cut down stumpage purchased long before at 
much lower prices he simply could not do business. 

Dr. Haney at another point took exception to the in- 
clusion of the word ‘‘reasonable,’’ declaring that when 
the lumbermen said ‘‘reasonable market value’’ it 
sounded plausible. Commissioner Fort interrupted to say 
that no court in the land would consider other than a 
‘freasonable value’’ in determining any case involving 
property. 


‘*My point is,’’ persisted Dr. Haney, ‘‘that reason- 
able market value, plus reasonable investment, includes 
reasonable cost, perhaps.’’ To which Commissioner 
Murdock replied: ‘‘But the ‘perhaps’ destroys the 
whole thing.’’ 

The hearing started shortly after 11 o’clock. Only two 
members of the commission were on the bench. The 
entire membership of the southern pine committee which 
attended the ship conferences last week was on hand. 
Among those present also were Roland Perry, head of 
the Washington office of the Georgia-Florida Emergency 
Bureau; several Georgia-Florida members; H. B. Wood, 
of the Alabama-Mississippi Bureau; A. Mason Cooke, di- 
rector of the North Carolina Emergency Bureau, and 
others not connected with southern pine. 

Mr. Edgar asked Mr. Keith if, in view of the fact that 
costs are higher in December and January each year, he 
thought it would be fair to base a price on the figures 
for those two months to run for some time in the future, 
Mr. Keith replied that he thought it would be fair, adding 
that he certainly would not sell lumber on a 60-day basis 
at the present market. 

It is the understanding that the southern pine pro- 
ducers feel they are entitled to an increase of about $2 
per 1,000 feet on their lumber. The Georgia-Florida and 
Alabama-Mississippi members are standing with southern 
pine. 

The southern pine lumbermen are to have an inning 
before the price-fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board on Thursday of this week. The fir lumber cor- 
mittee had a hearing today before this committee. Mr, 
Edgar stated this afternoon that the matter of the price 
which the Government will pay for fir lumber had not 
been settled. : 

Except when interrupted by members of the trade com- 
mission or by Dr. Haney, Mr. Keith followed closely his 
prepared argument. It was apparent from the outset 
that the chief point of difference, but not the only one, 
between the southern pine men and Dr. Haney and his 
investigators has to do with the manner in which credit 
shall be given for the price of stumpage. 

Incidentally, the cost figures presented by Dr. Haney 
were taken from the books of twenty-one mills, while Mr, 
Keith’s were taken from 200 mills. 

[The argument presented by Mr. Keith is printed 
practically in full on pages 44 and 45 of this issue.— 
Kprror. | 





SOUTHERN LUMBER ADMINISTRATOR GETTING ACTION 


WASHINGTON, March 18—John H. Kirby, vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, recently appointed 
as the Government’s lumber administrator for the South, 
today established headquarters in the Audubon Building, 
New Orleans. For Wednesday he has summoned into 
conference a number of lumbermen from various south- 
ern pine States, who will serve as his temporary staff 
to get the work under way. These men are Harry T. 
Kendall, Houston, Tex.; Arthur Cummer, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; L. L. Chipman, Kansas City, Mo.; George A. Town- 
send, Bogalusa, La.; F. L. Sanford, Zona, La.; W. M. 
Cady, McNary, La.; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; Charles 
Chenoworth, Texarkana, Ark.; Jack E. Brantley, Chicago, 
Til., and F. W. Stevens, Bagdad, Fla. 

W. J. Haynen, who has been in charge of the New Or- 
leans office of the lumber department of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, will remain in that position, but will 
hereafter report to Mr. Kirby instead of direct to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr, Kirby hopes to bring about close codrdination be- 
tween his office and the ship builders. Daily records will 
be kept showing stocks of timber on hand at ship yards, 
and how much and what sizes are needed. 

A mass meeting of lumbermen, to be held at Memphis, 
Tenn., within a few days, will bring together manufac- 
turers from all parts of the southern pine territory, def- 
initely to outline with the new lumber administrator plans 
for carrying out the enlarged southern wooden ship 
building program which will shortly be put into effect. 

Mr, Sanford left tonight for New Orleans to take up 
the work for Mr. Kirby. He said before leaving for the 
South that he was satisfied he could accomplish much 
more in New Orleans at this juncture than by remain- 
ing here for the conference called for Wednesday. Mr. 
Kirby evidently agreed with him. 

W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau, J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, and all other southern pine 
men in the city continued to express confidence today 
that the situation as regards wooden ships and timbers 
for their production has been definitely cleared up. They 
do not expect any more friction, and every one of them 
is prepared to go back home and put his shoulder to 
the wheel and push harder than ever before, at the same 
time passing along the word to other southern pine men 
to go and do likewise, Mr. Sullivan said: 

Misunderstandings have been cleared away. The situation 
is now in good shape for all hands. There should be no more 
trouble about wooden ships. We are going back home and 
saw wood in larger quantities than ever before. Uncle Sam 
and the Allies need ships—must have them. Chairman Hurley 
wants every ship he can get that will float and contribute its 
bit toward winning the war. Everybody is going to co- 
operate and there can be no doubt as to the result. 

It will not be long before you see many wooden ships in 
the water, just as you will see many steel ships, and some 
concrete ships, judging from press reports. The Government 
and the Allies need every one they can get. 

John Wharton Maxcy, of Houston, Tex., an engineer 
who is well known to many prominent lumbermen, is one 
of the latest acquisitions to the technical staff of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. Maxcy is a member 
of the new production board. His job will be to assist 
in seeing that contracts are placed with the right parties 
and in the right way, and then to follow up and see that 
contractors deliver the goods on time or ahead of time. 


Mr. Maxcy has moved to Washington and plunged into 
his work. His family have not yet arrived, and his law- 
yer is due here this week with instruction to bring all 
papers and settle matters for him in Houston, much as 
if he was dead. 

‘*Kivery moment of my time is Uncle Sam’s from now 
on until the war is won,’’ said Mr. Maxcy. ‘‘I told my 
lawyer to look after my business affairs as best he could. 
I will not have any time to think about them. The Gov- 
ernment and our friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
must have ships. The need can not be exaggerated.’’ 


A considerable staff of technical men of high standing 
will be brought in to punch up ship production. In some 
instances ship yards that are not efficiently managed will 
be taken over bodily by the fleet corporation and high 
grade technical experts placed in charge of the work. 

Charles Piez, vice president and general manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has written Mr. Kirby 
a letter outlining his jurisdiction as lumber administra- 
tor. He will have charge of plants, embargoes, pay- 
ments for materials ete., but will have no power to fix 
prices or actually place orders. 
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MAKES RECORD PURCHASE OF LUMBER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—What is said to be a three 
weeks’ record in the purchase of southern pine lum- 
ber to be put into stock has been established by 
the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., of St. Louis, whose or- 
ders booked by mills within the last three weeks have 
reached the total of more than 700 carloads of a value 
of about $400,000. Of this 200 carloads were purchased 
in one day by I. R. L. Wiles, president of the company, 
while on a trip to Louisiana, whence he has just returned. 

Of this heavy purchase, 146 carloads have already been 
shipped from the mills to the yard here, and the rest 
will be moved as rapidly as possible. The purchase in- 
cluded boards, dimension, timber and ear material such 
as siding, lining and decking, with only a small amount 
of shed stock. 

The Wiles-Chipman yard is located on the line of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad, and the mills from which the 
lumber was purchased are either on that line or its 
direct connections. St. Louis being an unembargoed 
point and with assurances that the cars will not go be- 
yond, that railroad is more than willing to accept the 
shipments and move them promptly. 

The yard comprises fifteen acres. The company’s 
recent purchases will double its stock, bringing it up 
to between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet, making the 
yard one of the largest in the country. ; 

The Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. succeeded the O’Neill- 
Wiles Lumber Co. several months ago. Besides Mr. 
Wiles, the officers are John B. Chipman, vice president; 
J. K. Gruner, general manager, and J. R. Moberly, sec- 
retary. The company has a capital stock of $400,000. 
Discussing the purchase, Mr. Wiles said: 

We believe in the future of the lumber industry, and have 
thus shown our faith in it. Most of this lumber is for use in 
industrial construction, and we believe that there will soon 
be a very heavy movement for this sort of work. Demand 
for this class of lumber is going to be tremendous, and we 
look for much higher prices. We expect, too, that there will 
be a big demand for lumber for use in the construction of 


barns and other farm buildings other than dwellings. ‘To 
our minds the outlook is very bright indeed. 





KAISER’S TIMBER TO MAKE AIRPLANES FOR ALLIES 


PRINCE Rupert, B. C., March 18.—Lumber bought and 
paid for with money from the Kaiser’s pocket is being 
used to effect his own defeat. Choice timberlands, cred- 
ited to the ownership of the German Emperor, are being 
stripped of their spruce. The trees are sawed up into 
lengths and sent to airplane factories in eastern Canada, 
each piece a unit for allied victory. 

R. G. Beaumont, assistant manager of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Steamship Service here is authority for 
these statements. In a letter accompanying the last 
shipment of lumber from the Pacific coast, he explains 
the Kaiser’s indirect generosity. According to Mr. 
Beaumont, a wild flurry of speculation in British Colum- 
bia timber tracts two years before the war was started 
by Alva von Alversleben, a personal friend and agent 
of the German Emperor. Von Alvensleben was the talk 
of the Coast. He spent money like water in buying up 
large tracts of country in the interior of the Province 
and in islands off the coast. A great deal of the inte- 
rior of Queen Charlotte Island was bought up during one 
of the German’s seemingly wild speculations. 

Immediately before the war von Alvensleben disap- 
peared and the lumber business on the Coast quieted 
down. Lumbermen forgot about him until recently, when 
commissions from allied countries began buying lumber 
for airplanes. A committee was appointed with powers 
to clear any land which contained timber suitable for air- 
plane manufacture. As the war can not wait for any 
man the commission would saw lumber first and investi- 
gate the owners’ claim afterward. 

It was then discovered that several million feet of lum- 
ber had been taken from a tract in Queen Charlotte 
Island, nominally owned by von Alvensleben. The lum- 
berjacks sawed with greater glee when they heard this. 
Needless to say the commission is making no efforts to 
hunt up the owner and reimburse him for his loss. 

The lumber industry on Queen Charlotte Island is as- 
suming such proportions that the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway has doubled its fleet of tugs between the island 
and Prince Rupert. 





SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDING ACTIVITIES 


New Orweans, LA., March 18.—Announcement was 
made last week that the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co., this 
city, has secured a contract from the Government to con- 
struct a 10,000-ton dry dock in or near New Orleans, 
the exact location not being definitely determined. The 
same company has been awarded contract for the con- 
struction of six additional steel ships, increasing that 
concern’s ship building contracts to a total of twelve 
steel and eight wooden vessels. The decision to establish 
an additional dry dock here is interpreted to mean that 
the Government shipping authorities plan to make New 
Orleans one of the principal ports of repair. There-is 
already, at the Algiers naval station, a 12,000-ton float- 
ing dry dock, and the New Orleans Dry Dock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co. has a 5,000-ton floating dock. 

_ The J. W. Thompson Co., of New Orleans and &t. 
Louis, is having built at its plant at Anchorage, La., two 
reinforced concrete barges for river service. The larg- 
est will be 130 feet long, 30 feet wide and 9 feet deep, 
and is expected to be ready to launch in about six weeks. 
M. J. Sanders, a New Orleans steamship agent who 


has been a consistent and persistent booster for develop- , 


ment of Mississippi River transportation, was last week 
appointed a member of the Government’s inland water- 
Way committee. As originally constituted by the Wash- 
ington powers that be, this committee gontained no rep- 
Tesentative of the South or of southegA, This 
Omission is remedied by Mr. Sanders ’;aj 

other members of the committee are 
and Col. Charles Keller, of the army 














G. A, Tomlinson, of Duluth, and Walter 8. Dickey, of 
Kansas City. 

Thru Senator Ransdell, New Orleans has tendered a 
cordial and pressing invitation to Chairman Hurley, of 
the Shipping Board, and Manager Piez, of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, to visit this city at the earliest 
possible moment and inspect its ship building opportuni- 
ties and the possibilities of the industrial canal, which is 
expected to provide ideal ship yard sites. 





BOYS WIN PRIZES IN LAND RECLAMATION CONTEST 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 18.—Announcement has just 
been made of the winners in a contest inaugurated by 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. early last year, which 
was participated in by hundreds of boys in all parts of 
the country. The purpose of the contest was to encour- 
age the reclamation of waste and unproductive land. Un- 
der the conditions of the contest each boy competing 
was required to take one acre of waste land, unproductive 
because of stumps, boulders, swamps, gullies, or other 
physical obstacles, clear it up and grow a crop on it. 
The country was divided into six sections, in each of 
which cash prizes of $50, $30 and $20 were offered as 
first, second and third prizes. The awards were based 
on the best results in relation to the cost of clearing the 
acre. 

The first prize in the North Atlantic district was won 
by Theodore Lloyd, Milford, Del. His acre had many 
pine stumps, which were pulled out with a stump puller 
or blasted out with dynamite. He put in three weeks’ 
labor clearing the land, and used fertilizer to the amount 
of $6. Gross receipts from his acre were $175.83, the 
land having been planted with tomatoes. 

First prize in the South Atlantic district was won by 
Coleman Reynolds, Tyner, Ky., whose acre was originally 
covered with scrub brush and small trees. He realized 
a net profit of $111.10 from potatoes, corn and beans 
raised thereon. 

First prize in the North Central district was won by 
Walter G. Sparling, Smiths Creek, Mich., who cleared 
his acre of stumps, filled in gullies, and planted potatoes 
and turnips, harvesting forty-three bushels of the former 
and thirty bushels of the latter, notwithstanding a dry 
season. 

In the South Central district, Mirthy Bignor, Ham- 
mond, La., was first prize winner, selling $95 worth of 
beans from an acre originally covered with stumps. He 


1. W. 'W.’S RIOT IN IDAHO 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 16.—Following rioting at St. 
Maries, Ida., yesterday, in which Sheriff E. B. Noland 
was attacked by a mob of 200 I. W. W. followers, Maj. 
Gen. Arthur Murray, of San Francisco, has ordered 
troops sent to the town which is filled with labor agita- 
tors. 

Citizens of St. Maries have armed and a detachment 
of Idaho State guards and fifty-two soldiors from Fort 
George Wright, Spokane, arrived there today. The out- 
break resulted from the decision to try William M. Nel- 
son, former I. W. W. secretary at St. Maries, charged 
with criminal syndicalism, at Coeur d’ Alene instead of 
at St. Maries, the prosecutor of Benewah County con- 
tending that the citizens of the latter place are intimidated 
by the I. W. W. and that the State could not get a fair 
trial there. 

Sheriff Noland was knocked down three times and 
badly beaten by the agitators in riots yesterday, being 
attacked by the same lawless element which has been 
causing so much disturbance in the lumber camps of 
northern Idaho. 

One hundred armed citizens of St. Maries patrolled the 
streets last night and will do the same: tonight to take 
summary action in case of any further outbreak. There 
are about 300 I. W. W.’s in the city. They held a meet- 
ing at 6 o’clock last night in a vacant lot and word 
reached the officials that an attempt would be made to 
raid the jail and release two agitators who were ar- 
rested the night before for putting up stickers calling 
upon members of the organization to attend trials of 
agitators at Moscow and Coeur d’ Alene. 

The developments are being carefully watched by lum- 
bermen of the Panhandle and members of the Employers’ 
Association of Spokane, who have without Federal aid 
been trying to successfully cope with the Jawless ele- 
ment for months. The activities of the I. W. W. have 
all but paralyzed the lumber industry of the Spokane 
country and the department of justice has practically 
thrown up its hands admitting inability to legally han- 
dle the situation. 


STEAMSHIP IS BUILT OF CYPRESS AND SOUTHERN PINE 


SLIDELL, La., March 18.—The yard of the Louisiana 
Shipbuilding Corporation here is a very busy place. The 
company is building all-steel and all-wood vessels and 
is making excellent progress in turning them out. For 
exampie, the company re- 











STEAMSHIP OF 2,500 TONS DEAD WEIGHT CAPACITY— CYPRESS FRAMES 


also raised some corn and cucumbers and fed three pigs 
for three months, estimated to make 150 pounds of pork 
worth $20. 

The first prize in the Western district was won by 
Duncan Bransom, Bonners Ferry, Ida. Altho only 9 
years old he cleared his acre in fourteen days and planted 
potatoes from which he harvested 4,464 pounds of 
‘“¢Netted Gem’’ potatoes. He invested his $50 proceeds 
in a Liberty bond. 

First prize in the Pacific Coast district was won by 
Herman Pederson, Oak Point, Wash., who removed from 
his acre twenty stumps and many boulders and harvested 
one ton of oats and thirty-two bushels of potatoes there- 
from. 





GOVERNMENT COMMANDEERING CLAUSE WITHDRAWN 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 18.—Advices received here 
from Washington, D. C., last Saturday say that Senator 
D. U. Fletcher of Florida has withdrawn that part of 
the bill recently introduced by him recommending Gov- 
ernment operation of the sawmills of the South as a 
means of securing more rapid production and shipment 
of lumber for war needs. This step was taken after a 
committee representing the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, consisting of M. L. Fleishel, R. M. Bond, 
T. J. Aycock, E. V. Dunlevie and H. R. Swartz, came to 
Washington for the purpose of opposing the bill. This 
committee called on Senator Fletcher and presented to 
him facts and figures showing that the lumbermen had 
done all they had been asked to do, and more besides, 
and thereby proved their claim of injustice to the lumber 
industry of the South which this bill would invoke if 
passed. The committee further told the senator that 
the lumbermen’ actually had accomplished what might 
well have been considered an utter impossibility, and that 
any and all unnecessary delays that haye o¢curred rather 
had their source in some of the department offices in 
Washington. 








The Liberty Bond button is no longer 
a mark of liberality or even of patriotism ; 
it is the badge of citizenship. Are you 








wearing one? 








cently launched its fifth ves- 
sel built entirely of wood, an 
illustration of one of which 
is shown on this page. This 
is an excellent example of a 
type of wooden vessel, easy 
to build in the South, that 
has a smaller eargo carrying 
capacity than the Ferris 
type. Incidentally southern 
pine was not employed in 
building the frame as ey- 
press timbers were employed 
entirely for that purpose, 
the remainder of the lumber 
used being southern pine, 

All of the wooden vessels 
so far built by the Louisi- 
ana Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion are of 2,500 tons dead 
} weight capacity and are 
driven by steam engines. The ship recently launched is 
now being equipped with boilers and engines and will 
soon be in a position to take its place in carrying the 
commerce of the world on the high seas. Each vessel 
is equipped with two cargo masts. 








» JACKSONVILLE WINS LARGE PLANT 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 16.—Jacksonville has been 
selected by the large contracting firm of Mills & Son, 
of Chicago and Washington, as a site for the establish- 
ment of a large manufacturing plant for the purpose 
of making knock-down houses for the American army 
in France, this city winning this industry over several 
other applicants, including Gulfport, Charleston, Boston 
and Philadelphia, ' 

Mr. Mills stated that he selected Jacksonville over 
all other claimants for the reason that this city is in 
the heart of the timber supply, as well as being admir- 
ably located as a port for the prompt shipment of these 
collapsible houses. Jacksonville lies on deep water and 
has magnificent terminal facilities. 

Altho Mr. Mills has not yet made the location of his 
site known, it is pretty well understood that the big 
factory will be located on the magnificent new docks 
of the Commodores Point terminals, a property on the 
river front that A. G. Cummer and his associates have 
spent millions of dollars developing. 

The Mills & Son knoek-down house manufacturing 
plant will employ something like 2,500 Be ae and will 
utilize approximately 30,000,000 feet of lumber every 
three months. The raw materials will come straight from 
the mills to the docks where the lumber will be worked 
up into patterns and the patterns assembled and loaded 
on ships at the factory side. 





In AusTRALIA where the wheat could not be exported, 
much of the grain was stored in the open either in bulk 
or in bags. As a result, the number of rats and mice in- 
creased enormously and thousands of tons of grain have 
been destroyed by these rodents; also, the weather has 
destroyed thousands of other tons. If proper granaries 
had been built, this great loss would not have been sus- 
tained. It is a pretty good pointer for retail lumbermen 
in this country. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINERS IN TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


Work and Accomplishments of the Emergency Bureau Reviewed—Has Supplied Over a Third of the Lumber Used by the 
Government—Hardwood Department to Cover Species Manufactured by Members Suggested 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

RICHMOND, VaA., March 21.—The twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
in the Jefferson Hotel here today with a very good at- 
tendance and much constructive work accomplished for 
the good of the industry. The meeting was called to or- 
der by President A. R. Turnbull at 1 0’clock with about 
ninety persons in attendance. The members of the asso- 
ciation were welcomed by Mayor Ainslee, of Richmond. 

The reading of the minutes of the last annual was dis- 
pensed with and President Turnbull delivered his address 
as follows: 


The President’s Address 


Since the last annual meeting our country has been thrown 
into the world war, which has brought to all of us difficult 
problems and heavy sacrifices. No period has experienced 
such changes in the world conditions and never has there 
been such uncertainty as to the future. We are not alone 
fighting a war for democracy and liberty but are absolutely 
struggling for self-preservation. The fact that this nation 
had been at peace for many years and never had really 
expected such a war movement as now confronts us found 
us practically an unprepared people. The required prepara- 
tion for such a conflict which had taken our enemies years 
to accomplish must be executed by us in a few short months. 
It took men to drill and men to build besides the men of 
brains to plan and finance. Our industry has allowed no 
other to take the lead in support of the nation’s cause, and 
many examples could be noted of our lumbermen making 
great sacrifices of time and money. It is not only the lum- 
berman at Washington who 1s assisting materially but he 
who at the mills is struggling to continue production against 
adverse conditions, which are especially acute in our terri- 
tory, adjacent to the many war activities and their heavy 
demands for labor and material. Temptation says “Shut 
down and save your stumpage for more favorable conditions,” 
but patriotism demands activity. We have read much about 
the loyalty of labor, but apparently there are material con- 
ditions of difference between service in the first and second 
lines of national defense. The men in the front ranks at 
least are not quibbling over their rate of compensation or 
stipulating how many hours they must work. Is it a case 
of the greater the risk the greater the patriotism? 

Realizing that Mr. Roper will definitely touch upon the 
activities of the association during the last year, I will not 
infringe upon his statistics—suffice it to say that I am 
proud of the accomplishments of the organization during the 
last two years of my presidency. Only the combined loyal 
efforts of officers and members could have made these possi- 
ble. If it be true that love makes the world go round, 80 
we are assured that loyalty holds it together. And now that 
I have touched on this word loyalty, which assures success 
for any association, let me urge that we intensify along this 
line and that we give to our officers for the coming year our 
unrestricted support. 

As already noted, this spirit of loyalty developed in our 
associational life has been extended to Government interests, 
and the main object of the lumber industry today is to win 
the war, Every man in this room or firm represented here 
no doubt would give all they have for this purpose, The 
investment represented is immense and its acquirement has 
taken many years of hardship, foresight and industry. The 
cost of this war must be met out of the wealth of the country. 
If we destroy the opportunity to create wealth, we destroy 
the ability to pay war taxes and the opportunity to collect 
them. 

We have been proceeding on wrong lines as to price fixing. 
We have learned nothing by the experience of other nations 
who are in this war. They are meeting its appalling cost 
by stimulating the production of wealth and by appropriat- 
ing the major part of it for the needs of the Government. 
This policy is not only the best for the Government but is 
also the best for the welfare of the people. . It is in the line 
of common sense, It is in accord with the natural law gov- 
erning economic questions. 

In looking at prices we are receiving for our product today 
it would seem to the ordinary observer, and even to the lum- 
berman himself, that we are passing thru a prosperous period, 
but upon investigation it can quickly be proved that we are 
not and never have been profiteering, and that our costs have 
advanced at a greater pace than have our prices. The coun- 
try needs all the-lumber that it can produce. High prices 
stimulate production. Like all other commodities, the cost 
of production of lumber has greatly increased with the 
scarcity of labor and the increased cost of supplies and raw 
material, It would be the heighth of folly for the Govern- 
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ment under such conditions to reduce the price of lumber 
below that of the market—abnormal and extravagant as the 
latter may appear to be. We should always oppose the arbi- 
trary fixing of prices by the Government unless this could 
be accompanied by the fixing of the cost of labor, always 
the predominant element in figuring the cost of a commodity. 
Let lumber manufacturers and everyone else whose labors 
conduce to an increase in the national wealth be stimulated 
to secure the greatest production at the highest prices; then 
let the Government take from their profits, normal or abnor- 
mal, all it may need for purposes of war taxation, All lum- 
ber furnished to the Government from our territory, and 
there has been a large amount, has been sold on a basis which 
would not leave a reasonable interest rate to cover the invest- 
ment, and for less than the cost of replacement today. Energy 
and stumpage have been exhausted with no reward, and I 
believe that no other industry so essential to the carrying on 
of this war can show as little profit. 

If time would permit, we could with pleasure and interest 
pay a seasonable tribute to those members who have so 
liberally given of their time and energy to the support of 
the many interests of the association. Such service money 
can not purchase, but appreciation and gratitude can be 
expressed by an increased activity among the members, mak- 
ing this a much more effective organization. Too much can 
not be said in praise of our efficient secretary, whose untiring 
efforts can best be appreciated by those who are in closest 
touch with him. Many activities have been undertaken dur- 
ing my term of office which have proved of great benefit to 
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those utilizing them, but we still lack one very essential 
department, one which without doubt seems to be a real 
necessity at this time. This is a traffic department to be 
conducted under the efficient management of a competent man. 
Transportation is one of the greatest difficulties of our 
industry today, and this movement should help to relieve it. 
My successor in office will lead us thru a questionable 
period in the history of our association and country, facing 
new and perplexing problems whose solving will require our 
united support. 
In these dark days of war and strife, 
When things seem upside down in life, 
We men are called for service true, 
It summons me, it summons you. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The address of President Turnbull was received with 
much applause and he was followed by Secretary-Treas- 


urer W. B. Roper, who presented a most interesting re- 
port as follows: 


In presenting an annual report it is impossible to. recount 
all the varied activities of the association, or to put into 
cold type and figures just what has been accomplished. The 
aim of our office and field force is to keep busy working for 
the members and the industry, and to waste as little time 
as possible tallying the results. We have endeavored to 
keep you informed of what is being done thru the medium 
of the monthly bulletin, occasional circular letters ete., and 
at the monthly meetings, so that there really remains little 
to be said at this time. However, it may be of interest to 
touch on some of the high points in a brief way, especially 
for the benefit of those who have not been regularly with 
us at our monthly meetings, 


MeptTings—We have had ten meetings during the fiscal 
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year ended Feb. 28; five of these were held in Norfolk, and 
the others as follows: In Old Point in May, Wilmington in 
June, Charleston in October, New York in November, Rich- 
mond in January. There were no meetings in April and 
August. Our meetings have been a source of much interest 
and profit to those who have attended, and are of them- 
selves a sufficient justification for the association’s existence, 


MpMBERSHIP—There have been few changes in our mem- 
bership during the year. We had hoped to be able to report 
a better gain in numbers, but have to content ourselves 
with a net increase of six. At our last annual meeting we 
had fifty members; now the number is fifty-six. We have 
some lines out and are hopeful of hooking some good fish 
in the near future. We ask the codperation and support of 
the members in the effort to enlarge our membership and 
influence. 


ADVERTISING—Perhaps I should not trespass on this sub- 
ject inasmuch as the efficient chairman of our advertising 
committee is to make a report, but as I am first on the 
program I will take a chance, leaving to him to acquaint 
you with the details of what has been done, and with the 
plans for the future. The more I have gone into the pub- 
licity and educational field the more am I convinced that 
we are making no mistake in keeping North Carolina pine 
prominently before the public. The results have justified 
the expenditure and when normal times return we shall re- 
ceive our dividends in largely increased trade. 

Last July in company with our advertising manager I 
made a trip of a week or ten days visiting a number of the 
retail lumber dealers’ associations, and individual retail 
dealers, for the purpose of ascertaining what their opinions 
were of our advertising, and getting any suggestions they 
had to offer for the improvement of our dealer’s service. 
We met with much encouragement, found the retailers ready 
to, codjperate, received some good suggestions which we are 
trying to incorporate in this year’s work, and of course met 
with some criticism. We believe our trip was the means of 
impressing upon two or three of these associations the 
necessity for having an advertising department for the bene- 
fit of their members, and these have since been organized 
along service lines. 

Just now one of the fruitful fields for North Carolina pine 
is in industrial housing. The Federal Shipping Board is 
spending $50,000,000 and the Department of Labor is to 
spend a like amount; large amounts are also being expended 
by private concerns and municipalities. The bulk of this 
expenditure is in the northern and middle Atlantic States, 
the stronghold of North Carolina pine, and our office is keep- 
ing closely in contact with the dealers, architects, builders 
and owners of these various building enterprises, in order 
to insure getting a good share of the business for our wood. 
It is likely that much of the lumber will be ordered by the 
Government thru the emergency bureaus at Washington, 
and I am sure we can rely upon Mr. Cooke to look out for 
North Carolina pine in that connection. In the let-up in 
demand for ordinary house building it is well for us to bear 
in mind this extensive industrial housing movement. 


New YorkK BuncALOw—NSome of you already know that 
the Country Life Permanent Exposition in which our bunga- 
low was housed in the Grand Central Station in New York 
has ceased to exist—was not as permanent as its name in- 
dicated. After something over three years our bungalow 
was sold to Miss Gertrude Hoffman, vaudeville artiste, has 
been removed from the exposition hall and is being reérected 
on Long Island for her summer home. The exposition closed 
Feb. 1. We shall miss this means of publicity, for it brought 
us many inquiries and was the cause of North Carolina pine 
being used in many fine homes in which other woods would 
have been specified except for our object lesson proving the 
value of North Carolina pine. The bungalow has been dupli- 
cated no less than eight times in various parts of the country. 
We have a small model of the bungalow which we expect 
to keep on exhibit in various places in New York. It is now 
in the “Build a Home Exposition” in the Grand Central 
Palace temporarily. 

TRAFFIC Marrers—The chairman of the transportation 
committee will report fully on this subject. There has been 
cause for considerable activity along this line during the 
last year, and there appears reason to expect continued need 
for watchfulness and action. ‘Traffic matters can really be 
handled in a satisfactory and intelligent manner only by a 
trained traffic man. They can not be handled as a side issue 
by an association secretary, nor by the chairman of a com- 
mittee, no matter how competent they are, as they have 
plenty of other matters to engage their attention. In my 
opinion our association should have a traffic department in 
charge of a real traffic man. Men of this sort command 
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SOME PROMINENT OFFICIALS OF THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION, WHICH HELD ANNUAL MEETING IN RICHMOND, VA., MARCH 21. 
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high pay, but I have reason to believe that we can get a 
good man and keep the total expense of the department, in- 
cluding extra office rent and stenographer, within moderate 
limits. I think about half of the total expense would be 
returned to the association in fees from collection of claims, 
overcharges etc. It is undoubtedly true that if all our mem- 
pers were to send in their freight bills each month to be 
audited sufficient errors could be found to yield the associa- 
tion $2,500 or more, thus reducing the net cost of the traffic 
department by so much, The benefits to members outside 
of this would be great and the saving to them many times 
the cost of the department. Perhaps the time may not now 
be opportune to start this work in view of our financial con- 
dition, but we should have it in mind and work to it as 
soon as possible. 


INSPECTION D5EPARTMENT—The inspection committee re- 
port and the chief-inspector will give you full information 
on this subject. For the last eight months both of our 
inspectors have been on war business, helping the Govern- 
ment and the emergency bureau, and doing all they can to 
facilitate the delivery of and payment for shipments to 
‘yarious Government works. Fortunately there has been 
little need for their services in the usual lines of activity, as 
shipments to ordinary consuming points have been light 
and complaints have been few. Both Mr. Morris and Mr, 
Hobbs have done good work and have won the commenda- 
tion of the Government officers in charge at the various 
locations. 


DaILy Satps Reports—Those who are regular contribu- 
tors to the daily sales reports, and therefore regular re- 
cipients of the same, are fully aware of their usefulness, 
The number contributing during the last few months has 
been smaller than heretofore, due possibly to unsettled trade 
conditions and ta the small quantity of lumber being sold 
to other than Government purchasers. To those members 
who have not patronized these reports we recommend a 
trial, They are the only fresh, timely and reliable informa- 
tion available as to price conditions and the plan under 
which they are handled is strictly within the law and ap- 
proved by Government representatives, 


Cost AccouNTING—This is a new feature of activity un- 
dertaken by the association the last year to fill a need. No 
reliable statistics were available as to manufacturing costs 
in our industry, and while the association had on previous 
occasions endeavored to have our members report costs etc., 
little progress was made until an actual emergency arose. 
The committee appointed last fall under the able chairman- 

‘ ship of Mr. Hume has done a good work and deserves the 
thanks of the association. So far only a minority of the 
members have reported but we feel that the number will 
grow from month to month, and as the number of reports 
increases the information gathered becomes more valuable. 


WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAw—The Virginia legislature 
at its recent session passed a compensation act that seems 
to meet conditions in a fair spirit and represents an in- 
telligent and earnest effort to put on the books a law that 
would work no hardship on the manufacturers while at the 
same time adequately protecting the working classes, This 
law was carefully investigated and followed by your Virginia 
committee under the chairmanship of J. L. Camp, and 
when copies are available they will be sent to the North 
Carolina and South Carolina committees for use in their 
legislatures. 


Financgrs—tThis is a subject I dislike to touch upon, but 
it is a necessary evil and I suppose must always be with 
us. Perhaps when the Bolsheviki gain control of the world 
and get their theories into thoro working shape we may be 
able to ignore matters of finance and be fed, clothed and 
housed out of a common fund; until then we shall have to 
count upon paying for what we get, and getting only what 
we pay for. During the last year, for reasons which you 
well know, our income has been very much reduced from 
what we had reason to expect at the beginning of the year. 
With an increase in the assessment for current expenses 
from 1% to 2 cents a thousand the amount collected was 
very little in excess of the previous year—$11,992.90 this 
year against $11,085.65 last year. Our shipments fell off 
from 700,000,000 to about 575,000,000. Our total receipts 
from all sources in the general expense account were $18,234 
and our disbursements $15,690.60—a deficit of $2,456.60. 
On making our report a year ago we expressed the hope that 
we would be able to come out ahead this year, and such 
would have been the case but for the falling off in ship- 
ments. In the advertising account our total receipts were 
$35,063.88 and expenditures $84,716.27, leaving a slight 
surplus of $347.11. The plans of the advertising committee 
for the current year contemplate a smaller expenditure than 
last so as to keep well within the income, and assist in 
paying off the deficit accumulated in former years. 

The officers of the association realize the need under exist- 
ing conditions of economy and retrenchment, and are using 
every effort to avoid all unnecessary expenditures. Re- 
trenchment, however, does not mean retreat, nor does 
economy mean suspended animation ; the officers believe that 
all necessary and useful activities of the association should 
be kept functioning for the benefit of the membership and 
the industry, even tho it be necessary to borrow the funds 
needed to meet current expenses. Present conditions are 


abnormal and will not last indefinitely; the prospects are - 


that at the close of the war we shall have big business, 
and if we are to be prepared for it we can not go to sleep 
how, or allow our organization and good will to be dis- 
sipated. Washington said: “In time of peace prepare for 
war.” I suspect if he were here today he would also say 
with as much emphasis: “In time of war prepare for 
peace.” The advertising director of the du Pont companies 
said recently: ‘The war has taught us that preparedness 
is really the longest word in the dictionary, and also the 
strongest. We can not start preparing for big business on 
the day peace is declared, any better than we started pre- 
paring for war on’ the day we declared war. We did not 
like to prepare for war because we did not want war; but 
this does not apply about business, because our worst enemies 
never accused us of not wanting business.” ; 

In conclusion allow me to express to the officers, cdim- 
mitteemen and members my sincere thanks for their sympathy 
and cojperation during the year—especially do I wish to 
thank our retiring president for his thoughtfulness, his help- 
ful advice, and considerate codperation, in spite of the limi- 
tations placed upon his activity by his physical condition, 
which occasionally compelled a complete rest from labor. 
It has been a. pleasure to. work with him, and we trust we 
may long have the benefit of his judgment and humor in the 
Tanks of the association, if not as.an officer, 


Tells of Work of Emergency Bureau 
President Turnbull introduced A. Mason Cooke, chair- 
man of the North Carolina Pine arenes Bureau, who 
gave an interesting account of the work accomplished by 
bureau. Mr. Cooke stated that the bureau had re- 
Ceived orders for 310,000,000 feet of lumber and that it 





had shipped 290,000,000 feet, the bureau. having fur- 
nished a little over a third of the Government’s require- 
ments to date. This is equivalent to 400,000,000 lineal 
feet, or 80,000 miles, or 1,000,000,000 pounds, or 500,000 
tons, or 20,000 cars, or one train 200 miles long, or in sep- 
arate trains 700 miles long, or in value equal to $10,000,- 
000. He outlined the method of Government price fixing, 
how the Government is dealt with and dwelt upon the ac- 
complishments of the bureau notwithstand transportation, 
weather, labor and other difficulties. 

The next speaker was Capt. Allen F, Marsh, who spoke 
on the ‘‘army in the rear,’’ meaning by this those who 
are at home furnishing supplies for our army, the build- 
ing of cantonments ete. He emphasized the important 
work that this army is doing. The aims of the construc- 
tion department of the army were also explained and 
the hearty codperation that had been given by the lum- 
bermen in overcoming the many difficulties was warmly 
endorsed. He assured the lumbermen that the Govern- 
ment wished to codperate with them in the effort to win 
the war. His speech was most inspiring and stirred the 
patriotism of his hearers. 


Report of Advertising Committee 


The report of D. O, Anderson, of Marion, 8. C., chair- 
man of the advertising committee, was then presented as 
follows: 


If it were possible in making a report of our publicity work 
definitely to enumerate or tabulate all the advantages and 
benefits that have accrued it would indeed be a source of 
great satisfaction to your committee, and I am sure a great 
enlightenment to the members. It is not possible, however, 
to arrive at any accurate or approximate figures to indicate 
what dividends our investment in advertising and promotion 
work has yielded ; its effect is so far-reaching and the results 
so intangible and indirect in many cases that we do not even 
hear of them. We have endeavored to keep a record of in- 
quiries received at the office, booklets, letters and circulars 
sent out etc., and I will read this record for your informa- 
tion, but in the opinion of your committee this represents but 
a small part of the results. The definite accomplishments, 
the real orders for our lumber, the architects converted from 
their preéxisting prejudices, and home builders convinced of 
the utility and beauty of our wood, are difficult for us to 
follow up and record, With this explanation the figures that 
follow will be somewhat illuminating and afford an idea of 
the interest that has been created: 


Inquiries traceable to magazine advertising— 


Architects and CORCERCEOFE. « 6.c.cvcccccccccscccccce 1,087 
BOLIMSLS. 000 cv cesisheRheRGasee ees epeeeeeccceces .- 1,030 
Consumers and home builders............seeeeeee 8,125 
Inquiries from direct mail advertising— 
Architects and contractors..... oreeerGapiaas:6-4:6.6 a Keres 2,025 
Retail lumber dealers,..........06. Mag RG wiele-& 06 sexe 724 
Dodge building reports— 
Letters and literature sent to owners........... e 3,014 
APCOILACED : 04,0:6:0-0-6:6.0.66:8:6:6.600:0 0:06:60 0.0.00 80.0008 950 
CORCERGEORN: sidincccccececnccdesigensecoccetneses 106 


New York Bungalow— 

VIBICOED i0:0.0.6:0.0:0.c:b:d:0'0-66.p0w-eceeccicecesecccccgece Bt e0 

Letters written to Visitors.....ccecccscvccececees SyldD 

Besides letters and booklets sent to all above, aggregating 
19,241 persons, we have mailed to a list of about 10,000 archi- 
tects and contractors and 7,000 retail lumbermen, each month, 
an attractive folder reminding them of North Carolina pine. 
These total 204,000 pieces of matter. 

In planning our work for last year, your committee was of 
the opinion that shipments by the members would be near 
normal, and made up the advertising budget accordingly. 
When the railroad congestion developed in the early summer 
we found it necessary to cut out some of the work planned on 
account of reduced income, and during the late summer and 
fall it was necessary to economize still further to keep within 
our income, with the result,'that during the fall and winter 
we did no advertising of a general character. Our publicity 
was confined to the architectural and building journals, and 
to direct mailings to architects, contractors and dealers. In 
the spring we were using ia number of farm papers and sub- 
urban magazines and tried out the Ladies’ Home Journal with 
one insertion with excellent results. As a result of these 
economies we kept our disbursements within the income, havy- 
ing collected $35,068.38 and expended $34,716.27, but were 
unable to repay any. of the. deficit that accrued the previous 
year, amounting to slightly over $8,000. 

This year, realizing the conditions that exist, and fearing 
that there may be little, if any, improvement in the volume of 
shipments, we have cut the budget to two-thirds of the amount 
expended last year, and have tried so to apportion it as to 
produce the best results, and bring North Carolina pine to 
the attention of the people who will be most likely to have use 
for it, and whose good will will be most beneficial in the 
future. We are keeping our wood before the architects, the 
builders, the home owners, the farmers, and the retail dealers. 
Some of these people, yes, many of them, will have no use for 
lumber this year, probably not next year; but all of them 
will some time, and if our work has been of the right sort 
they will then remember North Carolina pine. Advertising 
is educative and cumulative—the spasmodic advertiser gets 
nowhere; it is the one who keeps everlastingly at it that 
achieves success. 

Some have suggested that under present conditions it is 
needless to advertise. If‘*immediate results are what we 
seek, the suggestion is in order; but your committee feels that 
we are building for the future. Conditions will not always 
be as they now. are (with a severely curtailed supply, a near 
normal demand, and embargoed railroads that prevent getting 
the lumber to market). When the war activities are over 
and the boys have returned from the trenches and from the 
navy; when labor is again plentiful; when the railroads are 
moving freight freely ; and when there is less urgent demand 
for our goods, what will our position then be if we fail to 
keep our name before the public? We can not embalm our 
business during the war, and call it to life again at will. All 
the momentum gained by several years of hard work would be 
lost, and we would have to get up steam, warm our engine up, 
crawl along slowly, taking the siding every few minutes to let 
pass the southern pine express, the cypress limited, the Ar- 
kansas pine special, or the white pine de luxe. The business 
that is firmly intrenched in the public mind and the public 
good will when the war ends will make a fortune while the 
others are getting started. 

Your committee feels that it is really more important to 
advertise now than ever before, and so be prepared te reap the 
harvest of.orders when it is ripe for the sickle. We believe 
in economy,. and realize the need for it, but we believe that 
true economy consists in a reduction of expenses only so far 
as it does not lower the efficiency of the organization, We 
believe we have followed this policy in arranging our program 
for this year, and that to undertake to reduce further the ex- 
penditure would result in waste of energy and money. The 


money so far spent by this association in advertising has been 
well invested and will continue to yield good returns so iong 


as the work is followed up, but if neglected or discontinued 
we shall have to charge off previous expenditures as a loss. 

Your committee wishes to express its thanks to the mem- 
bers for their cordial support, and to express the hope that 
the new committee may receive from you the same measure 
of helpful codperation. 


The report of the inspection committee was next on the 
program and was presented by Chairman Thomas 
O’Berry. The report told of the changes that had been 
made in the grading rules during the year, the inspection 
conferences held and a suggestion was made that a hard- 
wood department be installed in the association covering 
such hardwoods as grow in this section. No change was 
made in the grade names. 

Chief Inspector Morris reported the activities in his de- 
partment, these being confined largely to helping the 
Government in war work. 

Chairman G. L. Hume, of the committee on uniform 
accounting system, reported for it, recommending the em- 
ployment of a certified accountant. He laid stress on the 
members’ reporting regularly their sales and emphasized 
the need for all to contribute their cost reports for each 
month. The recommendations were approved and 
adopted. 

The Broome-Boyette Lumber Co., of Peachland, N. C., 
was unanimously elected to membership. 

The secretary read the report of Chairman R. A. 
Parsley, of the transportation committee, in the absence 
of Mr. Parsley, which covered fully the work of the com- 
mittee for a year. 

The matter of charges for spotting of cars was dis- 
cussed freely and the members were apparently opposed 
to paying this charge. The matter was referred to the 
transportation committee with request for immediate 
action. 

The following were elected delegates to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association: G. L. Hume, L. F. Powell, George T. Leach, 
N. H. Bundy, D. O. Anderson and W. B. Roper. 

Some routine matters were next disposed of, following 
which came the election of the president. 

Chairman Nathan O’Berry in a neat speech 
nomination for president J. L. Camp, of Franklin, Va. 
This was seconded by many members and Mr, Camp was 
unanimously elected by a rising vote. 

The new president then took the chair, expressing hope 
for hearty codperation among the members in these dis- 
tressing times and assuring them that he would give to 
the associatien his best efforts as its executive officer. 

The next business was the election of directors for the 
various States by the members and the following vice 
presidents were selected: 

Virginia—John M. Gibbs, Norfolk. 

North Carolina—Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro. 

South Carolina—D. O, Anderson, Marion. 

A tribute was paid to the retiring president, A. R. 
Turnbull, for his untiring efforts and zeal in behalf of 
the association. 

A message of regret was ordered sent to G. J. Cherry, 
of Charleston, 8. C., who was absent from the meeting on 
aecount of illness. 

The meeting then adjourned at 4:30 p. m. 

Following the regular meeting the new directors met 
and reélected W. B. Roper as secretary-treasurer for the 
ensuing year, 

The annual banquet was held this evening, beginning 
at 7 o’clock. 


LUMBER WORKERS BUY WAR STAMPS 


MERRILL, Wis.; March 18.—The logging camp of the 
Union Land Co., near Minocqua, was recently visited by 


laced in 





| two members of the local war savings stamp committee 
who explained the stamp proposition to the sixty-five 


men employed in the camp. The result was that every 
man bought stamps, the total mounting up to $1,700. 
This is indeed a splendid record, averaging a little over 
$25 for each man. If everyone in the United States did 
his duty proportionally as well as these men the entire 
issue of $2,000,000 would be sold in a hurry. This inci- 
dent is one more evidence that the lumbermen are behind 
the government and anxious to do everything possible to 
help win the war. 


WILL GRAZE CUTOVER LANDS ON BIG SOALE 


New Organs, La., March 18,—There passed thru this 
city on March 8 the first shipment of live stock destined 
for grazing on the tract of 65,000 acres of cutover pine 
lands acquisition of which from the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of La sagen La., by J. W. Bassett, by by 
purchase and part by lease, was recently reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This comprised a train of 
twenty-seven double-decked cars loaded with sheep and 
goats from Dryden, Tex., destined for Isabel, La., and 
is the forerunner of large numbers of cattle, hogs and 
sheep which Mr. Bassett will immediately ship for graz- 
ing on his newly acquired tract. The stock comes from 
tick-free territory, and their new home likewise is free 
from that pest, energetic measures for the eradication of 
which are now in effect thruout the South, with good 
grounds for the hope that it soon will be a thing of the 

ast. 

: The attention of the stockmen of the South and even 
of the Northwest is riveted upon the t tracts of 
southern cutover lands available for grazing, and within 
the next few months thousands of catile and sheep will 
be brought into these regions from the great stock-grow- 
ing sections where the operation of the homestead laws 
has greatly restricted and will soon cut off the ‘‘ 
range’’ formerly available. Extensive tracts of grazing 
lands, abundant water, and mild climate form.a combi- 
nation that is exceedingly attractive to the big ranch- 
men who have been casting about for a suitable field 
for their future operations, 








J. F. CRANDALL, engineer at the Bekkedal Lumber Co.’s 
plant, Couderay, Wis., recently brought in eighteen loaded 
sleighs of logs with a caterpillar steam hauler. The 
logs scaled approximately 60,000 feet. 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN MARYLAND IS ACTIVE 


BautimorE, Mp., March 18.—The extent to which con- 
struction carried on by the United States Government in 
Baltimore and Maryland for war purposes is ‘going on is 
strikingly set forth in a statement that has just been 
issued by Acting Secretary of War Crowell, who has 
organized what is to be known as the construction divi- 
sion of the department. This statement shows that the 
building in progress in the city and State represents 
more than one-eighth of the total carried on in the en- 
tire United States, which makes Maryland one of the 
most important centers of such activity in the country. 
The building program of the Government, when com- 
pleted, will represent an outlay of not less than $1,084,- 
000,000, the largest single building program in the his- 
tory of the world. A part of this work, such as the army 
and navy cantonments, is already completed, but there 
is still much to be done, and more than $200,000,000 worth 
of construction is actually in progress at this time. Of 
this total nearly $30,000,000 can be credited to Mary- 
land, Practically all of the building done calls for the 
use of lumber, so that the statement gives an idea of the 
extent to which the lumber resources of the country are 
being drawn upon to meet the military requirements of 
the nation. 

The list of the big building enterprises and their ap- 
proximate cost under way in the State at this time, and 
which will come under the new division of the War De- 
partment, includes the following: 





Army repair shop, Colgate Creek, Baltimore...... $ 2,300,000 
Ordnance Depot, Curtis A PET 9,830,000 
United States Marine Hospital, Remington Avenue, 

SD 5556.5 O46 0.06% 6 660.00 50040029 > d0000%8 230,000 
Base Hospital No. 2, Fort gees Baltimore... 500,000 
Quartermaster’s department warehouses, Canton, 

ED. 5 5 5 4 bind yb Win 08% 0:0. 010/370 00 0416.00 0.0014 1,500,000 
Powder prant, Stump PONE. .... 2c csccccccccees 800,000 
OE, EEOIODE, BOD. cc ccscccenseccncvces 325,000 
Aberdeen proving grounds, Gunpowder Neck..... 10,000,000 
Houses for ship yard workers, Dundalk, Baltimore. 5,000,000 

Ee Peres eee Te CL eer eee ee $29,985,000 





PLANS FOR NEW OAKLAND TERMINAL 


San Francisco, Cau., March 18.—Favorable progress 
is being made in carrying out the extensive plans for a 
large modern freight terminal to be constructed on the 
Oakland water front by the Parr-McCormick Steamship 
Line, according to statement made by Fred D., Parr, presi- 
dent of that company. The site consists of about sixty- 
eight acres of filled-in land, the major portion adjoining 
Seventh Street, Oakland, which has been leased from the 
city by the Parr-McCormick interests at $15,000 a year. 
The leasehold reverts to the city after twenty-five years. 
Forty acres will be used for terminal purposes, similar to 
the Bush Terminal in New York, tho smaller. Twenty- 
eight acres will be used for a steel ship yard and dry dock. 
Plans call for a rail and water terminal, with concrete 
piers, docks and warehouse covering a city block. The 
main pier will be 500 feet long and 100 feet wide, cov- 
ered. At this pier will dock the regular line of steam- 
ships that will ply between Oakland and Alaska and the 
South and Central American ports. Many of the coast- 
ing vessels which ply out of San Francisco Bay bringing 
return cargoes of lumber will load northbound freight 
at the new terminal. The Parr-McCormick line furnishes 
business for twenty-two such vessels at present. 





BRITISH WAR MISSION ACCEPTS TENDER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 19.—In a letter to members 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of 
the association, advises them that the British War Mis- 
sion in this country, having its headquarters in the 
Munsey Building, Washington, has accepted the associa- 
tion’s tender of its inspection service. The letter of 
advice follows: 


Your association has extended the use of its inspection 
service, free of cost, to the British War Mission, 1202 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is ready to issue original 
certificates of inspection on any Government orders, the cost 
of such inspection to be paid for by the shipper. Only actual 
expenses, no salary, will be assessed members on such work. 

The British War Mission has accepted our inspection 
service and members receiving contracts specifying lumber to 
be inspected at initial point of shipment will please advise 
us as far ahead as possible so that we can arrange to have 


an eee in your territory when lumber is ready for ship- 
ment. 





WILL HAVE BUSINESS BUREAU AT WASHINGTON 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 20.—The establishment of 
a Milwaukee and Wisconsin business bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C., which is to procure information concerning 
prospective Government contracts and provide manufac- 
turers and business men of the State with details upon 
which to enter bids, is contemplated by a movement 
undertaken by the Milwaukee County Council of Defense 
in codperation with the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, the Rotary Club of Milwaukee, and other com- 
mercial and civic agencies, A campaign to raise from 
$30,000 to $50,000 for the creation and maintenance of 
a bureau of this kind at the national capital was under- 
taken on March 18, and already excellent support has 
been received, giving the proponents of the idea much 
encouragement that it will be successfully applied. 

While manufacturers in some lines in Milwaukee have 
received a generous share of war material contracts al- 
lotted to middle western industries by the Government 
or contractors to the Government, the woodworking in- 
dustry of the city and State appears to have fared 
rather badly in being favored with work of this char- 
acter. They are taking an active interest in the move- 
ment for the establishment of the proposed Washington 
bureau and subscribing liberally to the fund. 

The bureau, it was explained at the mass meeting of 
the committee of business men which is soliciting sub- 
scriptions, will provide greatly increased facilities for 
manufacturers to bid on work without the attendant ex- 


pense of a trip to the national capital. The bureau 
will furnish information and then look after the proper 
delivery of bids to departments. 

It is the purpose of the Milwaukee central bureau at 
Washington to maintain complete records of the manu- 
facturing capacity of Milwaukee and Wisconsin indus- 
trial plants in all lines represented; to make daily rounds 
of the purchasing departments and advise the manufac- 
turers concerned as quickly as any new purchases are 
contemplated, and to follow up the bids thru the proper 
channels, 

The fund is being raised by twelve committees of ten 
men each. The general committee consists of the fol- 
lowing: Chairman, Alfred Morawetz; E, A. Marthens, 
Frank C. Klode, Harry L. Eisen, Walter Kasten, M. J. 
Shenners, Paul E. Thomas, Brinton Welser, Arthur F. 
Gallun, Lee W. Wilson, C. E. Flamboe, Alex. C. Esch- 
weiler and Armand Koch. 





MADE GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY 


Announcement is made by the Atlas Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., that its affairs and policy will continue 
uninterrupted as in the past, when the late Charles E. 
Patten was its directing force. At a meeting of the 
directors of the corporation held March 8, Edwin R. 
Hogg, who for the last ten years has been sales manager 
of the concern and Mr. Patten’s right hand man, was 
made general manager and secretary. 

The Atlas Lumber Co. was in a rather peculiar position 
from the fact that the two principals, the late A. B. 
Graham and Mr. Patten, passed away within the last two 
years. This necessitated a reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of its officers on the part of the representatives of 
the two estates. The result was the placing of the affairs 
of the company in the hands of Mr. Hogg as general 
manager and also the election of the following officers in 
addition: E. C. Hughes president; Mrs, Alice A. Patten 
vice president and E. J. Jamison treasurer. Mr. Hughes 
is of the law firm of Hughes, McMicken, Ramgey & Ruff, 
Seattle. He has been Mr. Patten’s attorney and that of 
the company for the last twenty-four years. He was a 





EDWIN R. HOGG, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
General Manager and Secretary of the Atlas Lumber Co. 


life-long friend of Mr. Patten. Mr. Jamison is a son-in- 
law of Mr. Graham and represents the Graham estate. 

Similarly the L. Houghton Logging Co. has been reor- 
ganized with the same officers, with the exception that 
L. Houghton is the general manager. This concern is a 
subsidiary company and handles the logging for the Atlas 
Lumber Co. under contract and has done so for many 
years. 

Mr. Hogg is one of the most capable lumbermen on the 
Pacific coast, having had experience in the different 
branches of the industry which especially qualifies him 
to handle the affairs of a large manufacturing concern 
such as the Atlas Lumber Co. A native of Hannibal, 
Mo., he learned about lumber in his father’s planing mill 
as a boy and as a young man he was engaged in con- 
tracting. Later he started a retail yard, which he ran 
for ‘awhile, and then entered the employ of a line yard 
concern. He also traveled on the road as a salesman for 
one of the pioneer lumber concerns of Hannibal and was 
later transferred to the position of manager of the St. 
Louis office of a large lumber wholesale and manufac- 
turing concern. He was for a time sales manager of a 
pine mill concern in Arkansas. Following this he engaged 
in the retail lumber business at Jefferson City, Mo., where 
for years he bought shingles from the Atlas Lumber Co. 
Business dealings led to Mr. Hogg disposing of his retail 
interests in 1908, going to Seattle and taking charge of 
the sales department of the Atlas Lumber Co. Since 
then Mr. Hogg has made a host of friends in the industry 
on the Pacific coast who admire him for his sterling 
qualities. He takes an active part in association work 
and because of his éxtended experience is able better to 
understand the problems continually arising in the busi- 
ness. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it is extremely 
fortunate for the Atlas Lumber Co. that it has a man of 
Mr. Hogg’s capabilities to direct its affairs, 





VENEER INDUSTRY GROWS IN JAPAN 


There are now nine veneer plants in operation in 
Japan, seven of which have been started since the out- 


break of the European war. Most of the plants specialize’ 


in veneers to supply the Indian and Australian trade. 


oe Paphos specializes in a Japanese style of ceiling 
oard, 


BLACK BEAR WITH EACH CAR OF LUMBER 


Stories without end have been told of the troubles 
traveling salesmen have meeting competition because 
of low prices made by competitors, better grades or 

uicker shipments, or some other inducement held out 
that wins the order, but the following letter from 
George R. Comstock, who represents the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., in Nebraska, throws a new 
and rather interesting light on the way in which one 
very good and enterprising lumber concern in the West 
rewarded its customer, and at the same time made it 
rather hard, according to Mr. Comstock, for others to 
compete. His letter follows: 


Gorpon, NzB., Feb. 28, 1918. 

Having just seen and heard of one of the most peculiar 
things that I believe has ever taken place I have decided to 
write you about it. 

Now for fear that this ty a get the poaties one way or 
the other into some trouble, I am not going to mention any 
names or the town where this all happened, but I will say 
it was not far from here, and what I would like to know is 
how long has it been since the lumbermen of the State of 
Washington have started to throw in 175 to 225 pounds of 
black bear with each carload of lumber? The Pacific Lumber 
Agency has not + this rule; at any rate I have no such 
good news from T. W. Tebb, our sales manager, and I believe 
that if this custom of throwing in bruin with each car of 
lumber as a side order is in effect that he would have advised 
me of same. Our not doing so places me in a bad position 
as you can see, for when I called on this lumberman who had 
just unloaded the car containing bruin he advised me that 
he was only in the market for lumber from companies that 
could also throw in a black bruin. The car, by the way, came 
from the Coast Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and as near 
as I could figure out came from some point in Klickitat 
County, and was sold to a Lincoln (Neb.) wholesale firm, 
which in turn sold the car to the retail lumberman on whom 
I called.. The hide and meat were equal to the freight and if 
this is to be a general practice I believe it would be well for 
the Pacific Lumber Agency to get busy and trap a few of the 
bear tribe, for these Portland wholesalers sure have the 
business if they can deliver a bear in each car. Yours truly, 

G. R. Comstock. 


CANADIAN SHINGLE MAKERS HAVE BEST YEAR 


Vancouver, B, C., March 16.—British Columbia shingle 
manufacturers give much credit for the best year in the 
history of the industry, just passed, to the fact that red 
cedar shingles have been widely advertised the last few 
years. Both foreign and home shipments were ahead of 
the biggest previous year. The total production for the 
year was valued at $7,609,854, of which $5,182,856 was 
the value of shingle shipments to the United States and 
$2,426,998 shipments within the Dominion. The produc- 
tion in 1916 was 1,900,000,000 shingles and last year’s 
business showed an increase to 2,278,205,000. According 
to United States consular reports shingles were exported 
to the United States as follows: 





First quarter, 265,991,000, value................ $ 856,926 
Second quarter, 408,958,000, value............... 1,533,390 
Third quarter, 314,066,000, value................ 172, 
Fourth quarter, 422,405,000, value............... 1,620,456 
Ne Bene 5 Wis Sig -a cs Fie v V. Fon'b he 9.0 sea 9 5 9-900 $5,182,856 


Of the 340 machines in the province, 20 percent were 
operated day and night, the balance days only. The 
farmers in the United States and Canada, who ere large 
consumers of shingles and who have enjoyed gocd crops 
at good prices, bought shingles in large quantities for 
new buildings and in improving old buildings. On account 
of unsettled conditions no estimate can be made by 
shingle manufacturers as yet for this year’s business. 
From the foregoing figures it can be seen that the red 
cedar shingle is on “he increase despite the competition 
of patent roofing materials. 





PATRIOTIC LUMBER CONCERN BOOSTS THRIFT 


An editorial in last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN commended the patriotic service rendered by a 
Kansas retail lumber concern, which recently ran in the 
local newspapers a series of advertisements or ‘‘talks’’ 
devoted entirely to presenting to the public such im- 
portant national topics as fuel and food conservation 
etc. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to notice 
that the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., 
is likewise backing up Uncle Sam, one of its recent 
newspaper advertisements reading as follows: 


Thrift 


Let’s get used to that word. 

It will help spell pray for America and her Allies. 

All of our Allies have learned the meaning of thrift. 

We must. 

Put a quarter a day into a thrift stamp and you will be sur- 
prised to see how soon it will mount up into a goodly sum, 
earning interest. 

All banks sell thrift stamps. 

So does the post office. 

Help your country. 

Save. 





RECEIVES SECOND GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 18.—The St. Louis Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., whose operating companies include sixteen plan- 
ing mills and a box factory in St. Louis, has just lauded 
its second contract for the manufacture of wooden 
breech sticks for guns for the Government. The present 
contract calls for the manufacture of 1,380,563 of these 
—_ which are to be completed at the rate of 100,000 a 
week. 

The first order obtained by this company, the members 
of which have pooled their assets in order better to han- 
dle big Government contracts, was for 1,350,000 of ihese 
breech sticks. This contract is well under way. 

The company also obtained a large order for carpenter 
chests for use by the engineering depots, a contract for 
boxes for the ordnance department, and other wood- 
working contracts, 

John P. Larson 
office in the Wri 
tained in Washii 
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This is the story of how the farming community ad- 
jacent to Norway, Oxford County, Maine, last year 
tackled and solved the problem of increasing its pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. The record of its achievement 
is not only interesting but in the highest degree impor- 
tant, because what was done there can be accomplished 
in any other community by the same sort of team work 
between town and country. The result of this patriotic 
cooperation last year was a 30 percent increase in the 
crop production of the county. This remarkable show- 
ing, moreover, was made in the face of a late start, a 
severe shortage of farm labor and a scarcity of some 
kinds of seed. Norway is justly proud of the enthu- 
siastic, self-sacrificing and patriotic citizens whose 
efforts brought success. Early last year, when it be- 
came evident that we must enter the war, an attempt 
was made to secure the planting of additional acreage 
by appealing to the farmers, but it soon was evident 
that this would not get results. The farmers lacked 
cohesion, living apart from one another, and the close 
unity of purpose needed was lacking. The business 
men of Norway quickly realized that it was up to them 
to do the preparatory work and leave the farmers free 
to plant and cultivate the crops. 

The first step was the appointment by Hon. Albert 
J. Stearns, chairman of the Oxford County Committee 
of Public Safety (and of the Food Conservation Com- 
mittee), of an Agricultural Committee, headed by F. 
Robert Seavey, hotel proprietor, the other members 
being Prof. George A. Yeaton, county farm demon- 
strator; Frank E. DeCoster, postmaster; Edwin 8. Cum- 
mings, lumber manufacturer; Talbot Mundy, novelist; 
Lawrence M. Carroll, shoe manufacturer; Henry B. 
Foster, merchant; and Fred H. Cummings, retired. Pro- 
fessor Yeaton, who as a side issue practices what he 
preaches on a 120-acre farm, was the only member of 
the committee directly interested in farming. All con- 
tributed their time and paid their own expenses. 


Getting in Touch with the Farmer 


This committee immediately proceeded to get in touch 
with every farmer in the county, with the view of ob- 
taining accurate information as to the number of acres 
planted and the amount of each kind of crop raised 
in 1916; also the number of acres and kinds they would 
pant during 1917, together with the kinds and amounts 
of seed they had and, if lacking any, to report that fact. 
A card system was used, but in many ways it proved 
unsatisfactory. There were so many different features 
to be taken into consideration by the farmers that they 
were at a loss to decide just what they would be willing 
to do. Prices were high, seed and labor scarce, and the 
prices obtainable for their products uncertain. All of 
these questions had to be met and explained by this 
committee to every farmer before he would sign up for 
any given amount. ' 

The committee then decided that the only way to 
obtain accurate information was personally to inter- 
view every farmer. Like all farming communities, the 
farms are some distance apart and it required much 
time to reach them all. This committee had many diffi- 


culties to contend with; one farmer had no seed; an- 


other was skeptical as to prices; another was short of 
funds with which to increase his acreage, while per- 
haps the most serious of all was the labor situation. 
The committee was well advised along these lines and 
fully prepared to answer the questions propounded by 
the farmer. Records were made of what each farmer 
lacked, or if he had a surplus that was also noted. If 
he was short of funds financial help was promised. 


The Problem of Seed Supply 


The seed problem proved serious and perplexing. 
There was uneven distribution, some farmers having 
a surplus, while others were short. Time was pressing. 
A farm to farm canvass was made, every farmer, large 
or small, being card indexed. Under his name were 


listed his seeds, acreage for 1916, promised acreage of- 


1917 if furnished sufficient seed, and his labor needs. 
Meanwhile Professor Yeaton was busy seeing that the 
farmer adapted his crops to his soil. He found two 
farmers each planning to plant several acres of corn on 
low land, where he knew the early frost would strike. 
He persuaded one to sow the tract to clover for live 
stock and to put his corn on a sunny hillside, which he 
did, and raised bumper crops of both. The other man 
refused to heed the advice and his crops were a fizzle. 

In making his rounds Professor Yeaton learned how 
much seed each farmer would need; where he found a 
surplus he bought it and distributed it where there was 
a shortage. Wonders were accomplished in this way. 
Night and day the committee skimmed the country 
picking up corn, beans and potatoes wherever they 
could be found. 


The Elusive Potato 
The seed potato situation was deplorable. It was 





HOW MAINE ENTHUSIASTS ENLISTED FARMERS’ AID IN CONSERVATION 


seemingly impossible to secure any. Then Hotelkeeper 
Seavey overheard a guest remark there were seed pota- 
toes in Freeport, a coast town. He called E. 8. Cum- 
mings, Foster and Carroll and a few minutes later the 
four were in a car speeding toward the goal. They 
returned with 450 bushels of excellent potatoes, which 
were sold at cost and distributed where it was known 
they would be planted. 

But 450 bushels were not enough; then began the 
hunt for more. One of the searchers flushed sixty-five 
bushels in one cellar and proudly brought them home. 
The ‘‘finds’’ averaged small, but none was too insig- 
nificant to be picked up. Thus, working at top speed, 
more than 900 bushels were collected and sold at cost. 

Whenever a farmer was in doubt about the price he 
would be able to obtain for his potato crop Mr. Seavey 
would ask him what he considered an adequate price. 
The farmer would seldom state a price that he would 
be satisfied with, whereupon Seavey would ask if he 
would consider $1.50 a bushel remunerative. In nearly 
every case the farmer would say that if he could be 
assured of that price he would be satisfied. Mr. Seavey 
would reply, ‘‘I will guarantee you $1.50 a bushel for 





NORWAY COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


Section of Food Supply 


WHEREAS, The Government of the United States 
of America has been compelled to take up arms in 
defense of the common rights of mankind; and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United States 
has called upon every citizen to help in the crisis; 
and 


WHEREAS, The food supply of the United States 
must be maintained; 


THEREFORE, | do hereby pledge myself to serve 
my country py ty own labor in the production and 
conservation of food for the peoplé of the United 
States. 

This committee is pledged to convey al! volunteer 
laborers to and from work in autos free of all ex- 
pense to the laborers, and to see that the agreed 
wage is promptly paid. 

RN ot ina oi bas tepid ek wx SIRES beacetie PORE eKORA. 
Age....(10 to 15)....(15 to 20)....(over 20). Tel.... 


In view of the urgency, are you willing for patriotic 

reasons to work Sundays? 
With pay for Sunday work?............0 ccc ce eee eee 
Without pay for Sunday work?............00cce ee ees 
Have you a team to work? 
Will you raise a pig? 
VEE VOU POIBOD COT io soos scccceeeeiccdeces ceesaceies 
Will you raise more chickens than last year? 











what I can use,’’ and being a hotel keeper he would 
probably use from 300 to 500 bushels. While no one 
demanded this guaranty it no doubt influenced many 
farmers to increase their acreage. 

While hunting potatoes the citizens kept one eye alert 
for beans. Many bushels were found and placed where 
they were most needed. The same with corn; every 
man willing to plant corn being supplied with the seed. 
To obtain all this seed it was necessary to comb Maine 
and New Hampshire. 


The Skeptical Agriculturist 


While the citizens were whizzing in and out among 
the farmers they were daily met with a stock set of 
pessimistic comebacks, such as: 

‘*All right for you to talk, but you git out and run 
a farm as a fact instead of spreading your theories.’’ 

‘*I1’m running 120 acres, intensively cultivated.’’ 
Yeaton would gently break in. ‘‘It’s just a side issue 
for me while I’m trying to help you increase your yield 
and profits.’’ 

**T can’t afford to do it.’’ 

‘*You’re too good an American to say that,’’ De Cos- 
ter would protest. ‘‘From the point of dollars and 
cents alone you can’t afford not to do it.’’ 

‘*So many speding up so many back-yard gardens, 
the crops won’t be worth anything,’’ a man told Foster. 

‘*Even if I planted extra acreage I couldn’t harvest 
it. There isn’t any help. The farms are stripped bare 
of men.’’ 

‘¢We’ll guarantee to supply all the help you need,’’ 
promised Carroll. 

Each of these promises was kept, altho no man has 
yet asked the citizens to pay him a profit on his crops. 

In one town Yeaton was warned against a farmer 
who had expressed a desire ty double his acreage. The 
neighbors declared that the man would not pay for 
any seed or fertilizer advanced to him. Yeaton hunted 


: 


him up and learned that his plans included more flint 
corn, more beans and more barley. ‘‘But I lack half 
a ton of fertilizer and haven’t any money to buy it 
with,’’ said the farmer. Questioning him as to how 
he would use the fertilizer Yeaton was satisfied the 
man would make very intelligent use of it. ‘‘ Your 
neighbors claim that you don’t pay your bills and won’t 
pay for the fertilizer,’’ said he, ‘‘so I’ll stake you to 
it.’? Before the loan was due it was repaid with the 
words, ‘‘I’m paying ahead of time so you can turn 
round and help some fellow who needs it more than I.’’ 
That man will double his efforts this year. Personal 
contact, plus tact, plus a knowledge of what you’re 
talking about, equals success. 


The Problem of Labor 


From the beginning to the end of the season the 
labor problem confronted the committee, but with the 
assistance of several other citizens who owned cars 
all the help needed was furnished. In order to find 
out how much help would be required the card system 
was used, and it proved satisfactory. This system was 
also used to ascertain when the labor could be obtained, 
which made a good detailed system of working this 
problem out. On this page is reproduced the card that 
was used. 

The men were called for at their homes in the morn- 
ing, transported to the farms, and returned to their 
homes in the evening, without expense to either the 
farmer or the laborer. 

At one time the ability to furnish enough laborers 
was severely tested. The season was not favorable to 
early planting, which brought the farm work to a 
delayed and almost congested condition and the demand 
for help was greater than the supply. L. M. Carroll 
of the Carroll-Jellerson Shoe Co., was equal to thi 
emergency and canvassed his employees to find out wk 
had farm experience and would be willing to help ou 
By this means a large amount of labor was secured 
The hoeing and the haying came together and again 
it was a problem to find the help required and again 
Mr. Carroll came to the rescue, and altho his factory 
was rushed with orders he agreed to shut down in order 
to give the farmers the required help. The help thus 
furnished was equivalent to one man 650 days. 


The Pork and Canning Phases 


At the outset of the campaign for food conservation 
Professor Yeaton caused to be made a record of brood 
sows in the county, showing the owners, the places of 
residence and dates of farrowing. Sanitary conditions 
and the method of feeding were carefully looked into, 
Talbot Mundy, the novelist, who has made his home in 
Norway for several years, interested a score or more of 
his New York friends in this project, with the result 
that many pigs were bought by them and owned in 
common with the farmers, who cared for them; both 
parties making a financial gain of their endeavor. This 
work was extended to all the towns in Oxford County 
and 360 pigs were grown more than had previously been 
planned for, with the result that more than 80,000 
pounds of pork was produced. Many residents in the 
village raised their pork with good success. 

After the crops were planted and a labor survey was 
made to take care of the cultivating and harvesting, a 
canning campaign was put on. Every town that would 
guarantee an dudience was afforded, without expense, a 
demonstration of the Government’s method of canning. 
Thousands of extra cans of food were stored away. As 
an example of the enthusiasm engendered may be cited 
Marion Cummings, a 15-year old miss living in the town 
of Bebron, who unaided put up sixty varieties of food, 
including fruits, vegetables, chicken and fresh pork. 


A Buccessful Outcome 


To sum up, this successful campaign, which so strik- 
ingly illustrates what can be accomplished by com- 
munity team work initiated by a few public spirited 
und patriotic men, was marked by the following steps; 

A survey of tillage possibilities. 

A survey of brood sows and arrangements before time 
or farrowing for raising new pigs. 

Farmers’ promises as to extra acreage carefully in- 
dexed. 

A survey of seed, redistributing the surplus to supply 
farmers who lacked, and importing enough to make sure 
that all were supplied. 

A survey of labor, which was delivered as promised. 

A bona fide guaranty of good profits guaranteed. 

A suceessful canning campaign conducted. 

Systematic campaigns are under way to solve next 
winter’s fuel problem and for a ‘‘tap a maple tree’’ 
drive, 

As regards crop production for this year it is con- 
fidently expected that the acreage will be increased over 
that of last year. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





It has been the duty of the Realm to go around ask- 
ing more or less impertinent questions about the tem- 
perature of business and why people don’t pay their 
bills and how the particular man questioned ever man- 
aged to make enough money to stay out of the alms 
house. These questions serve in some cases to make 
the Realm’s advance agent as popular as taxes and as 
funny as a erutch. However, most of the Greatest 
Journal’s friends are good natured men, and they are 
willing to have their experiences passed on to the other 
lumber merchants; so they answer the questions cheer- 
fully and volunteer information about subjects I hap- 
pen to overlook. But once in a while the tables are 
turned against me in an unexpected manner. 

A few weeks ago it happened that I was making a 
report of the doings and sayings of the Southeastern 
Iowa convention. The final session was prolonged un- 
expectedly so that the question box remained unopened, 
so some person suggested that the box be handed over 
to me. In a moment I found myself sole proprietor of 
an assortment of questions that struck all over the 
retailing field. As I hastily shuffled thru them and tried 
to remember the three or four facts I knew about the 
retailing of lumber an overwhelming intuition overtook 
me that I was about to pass the buck right back to 
the dear retailers. After a little reflection I decided 
to pick out a list of prominent dealers in the territory, 
send a question to each and in this manner to ‘‘let 
George do it.’’ The questions all went out, but un- 
fortunately they did not all come back. Of course, this 
is a busy season and a number of the men thus picked 
on may not have had time to reply. There are other 
possible and legitimate reasons, so we’ll forgive them; 
but the unlucky part of it is that the questions remain 
unanswered. I make this explanation so that those 
Southeastern Iowans whose questions do not get into 
these columns will understand how it all happened. 


Motor Truck Delivery Problems 


Some of the questions I had to send out and trust 
to luck that the man selected would have some special 
information. But others went to men who were known 
to have had experience that would give them specific 
knowledge of the things inquired about. Among these 
latter was a query about truck equipment, and this 
one I sent to the Jasper Lumber Co., of Newton, The 
question was as follows: 

‘“What size of trucks and how many are best adapted 
to the needs of an average yard in an average town? Is 
it advisable to try to deliver entirely with trucks? Is 
it better to use horses for year ’round deliveries with 
trucks to help thru the rush reason or to use trucks the 
year ’round with horses to help thru the rush season?’’ 

To this group of questions the Jaspers replied as 
follows: 

‘The truck delivery proposition has been given con- 
‘siderable thought by us. As far as we are concerned we 
have decided to use trucks entirely. For a number of 
years we used teams and one light wagon for quick 
deliveries, but for the last two years we have dispensed 
with the light wagon and have used a one-ton Smith 
Form-a-Truck. Since the 1st of October, 1917, we have 
done all of our work with trucks. We have found 
that a ton truck even when used with trailer equip- 
ment is too light; so we have purchased a two-ton 
Master truck. 

‘With our light one-ton truck we have made as 
high as twenty-five deliveries a day, when the best we 
could possibly do with the light wagon was eight or 
ten trips of the same size. You might be interested in 
the expense of operation and repairs on the Smith 
Form-a-Truck for the two years that we have used it. 
This includes the gasoline, oil, repairs, tires and the like 
but not the driver’s wages nor the depreciation, and 
covers from April 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1918, and amounts 
to $550.29. This is an average of $26.20 a month while 
operated. 

‘*The trouble we found with the one-ton truck was 
that it was too light for our work. The temptation was 
constantly to overload, and many of the trips were made 
with 3,000 to 3,500 pounds. For this reason we have 
added the 2-ton truck, which we will use for heavy 





duty while keeping the light truck for quick deliveries. 

‘‘The new truck has a 170-inch wheel base, which 
gives us an opportunity to load long lengths with no 
additional equipment. The body will be practically 14 
feet back of the driver’s seat. 

‘*A great deal of the efficiency of the truck depends 
on the driver, and we find it to our advantage to get 
men who will take an interest in the work and to pay 
them good wages.’’ 


Building and Loan Associations in Country Towns 


The next question is as follows: 

‘‘Is it practical for a retailer in a country town to 
promote a building and loan association?’’ 

This question went to E. C. Coombs, seeretary of the 
Tisdale Lumber Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. Mr. Coombs re- 
plied as follows: 

‘“My experience would lead me to the conclusion that 
this would not be practicable, for the following rea- 
sons: First, it takes a town where there are a large 
number of small wage earners who can’t accumulate 
enough money at a time to buy a home, live and have 
reasonable assurance that that occupation will last 
over a period of years. Second, it takes a large volume 
of business in order to get a business of this kind on a 
paying basis, and this would not be possible unless 
several small towns could be worked together. In this 
case there would have to be incorporated such towns as 
have manufacturing industries with steady pay rolls.’’ 


Clay Products and Cost Finding 

One of the questions handed in lies outside, in part, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s field. Here it is: 
‘*How can the codperation between manufacturers of 
clay products and lumbermen be increased?’’ While 
clay products are not lumber the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is well aware of the fact that large numbers of retail 
lumbermen include clay products in their retail stocks. 
The question was sent to C. D. Streeter, of Keokuk, 
Iowa, who replied briefly as follows: 

‘*To increase the codperation between the manufac- 
turers of clay products and the lumbermen I would take 
this action: Handle their products for a reasonable 
margin of profit, showing the manufacturers that you 
are dealing fairly with them and asking for their help 
and support. Most of our yards are handling clay prod- 
ucts, and our relations with the manufacturers are very 
pleasant. ’’ 

No doubt the general discussion of costs and the re- 
lation of cost finding to competition and to possible 
Government regulation of prices led to the asking of 
this question: ‘‘If a competitor does not know his cost 
and so persists in cutting prices to a below-cost level 
how is he to be shown his mistake? How is he to be 
educated in true cost finding?’’ This question was 
submitted to Fred W. Smith, of Smith & Hannah, Rich- 
land, Iowa, who sent in this reply: 

‘*Tf a man in business does not know his costs he js 
almost a hopeless case; and there are very few such 
men in the lumber business. But if I had a competitor 
of that kind I would try to get to him thru the lumber- 
men’s association or thru the traveling salesmen who 
called on him and sold him his goods. If neither of 
these could reach him I would send him a good trade 
journal, which no doubt would do the business if he 
would read it.’’ 


The Non-Partisan League Movement 

The next question lies a little outside the yard itself. 
The success of the Non-Partisan League in North Da- 
kota in getting members and money and the progress 
of organization in Iowa has turned a good deal of at- 
tention to the movement. Then one of the speeches of 
the convention had dealt with the league, so it was not 
surprising that the following question was asked: ‘‘ What 
can an individual retailer do among his farmer custom- 
ers to show them the dangers and unpractical elements 
of the Non-Partisan League movement?’’ It was sub- 
mitted to D. A. Miller, of the Milton Lumber Co., Mil- 
ton, Iowa. His reply follows: 

‘*There may be more and better ways, but they have 
not come to me yet; so this is the way I have been 
proceeding and shall continue to proceed until I find 
a better plan: 

‘*First, it becomes very necessary that we know just 
what this league is; what it has done and what it in- 
tends to do, before we can talk intelligently and force- 
fully to our farmer customers. Hence I am getting 
these points as fast as I can get information thereon. 


‘*After I feel that I am fully informed IJ think of ~- 


three ways that this may be brought before our farmer 
friends. They are as follows: First, I shall explain 
this league from the originator, A. C. Townley, on down 
thru all its organizations and workings to my farmer 
trade in face to face talks. Then I expect to have 
pamphlets entitled ‘Concerning Iowa Farms, Patrioti- 
ism, Disloyalty and Politics.’ These may be had for 
the asking from the Greater Iowa Association. These 
I shall hand to the farmers, and ‘he who runs may 
read.’ 

‘*Secondly, I shall get the editor of our local paper 
to publish facts from time to time thru the columns 
of his paper; and if he knows nothing about this I shall 
hand him write-ups. Thirdly, I shall have this adver- 
tised by the clergy from the pulpits.’’ 


The Vexatious Transportation Problem 


The next question is vital to the business, but it 
also lies outside the scope of the immediate yard inter- 
est: ‘‘What is your idea of the traffic situation for the 
coming year, and what plans have you for remedying 
the same?’’ This question went to R. J. Reaney, the 





secretary of the association, at Columbus Junction, 
Iowa. He replied as follows: 

‘‘The transportation problem is a big problem and 
I do not consider myself capable of giving much ad- 
vice along that line. However, I do believe that one 
thing that would help it would be the pooling of all 
the interests, even the pooling of engines and cars, so 
that when one road has a surplus of either one another 
road that was short and could use them should have 
them. It seems to me that when a road has more busi- 
ness than it can handle expeditiously it should hand 
some-of it over to another road that does not have so 
much between the same terminals. For instance, be- 
tween terminals like Kansas City and Chicago, where 
there are several lines running, if any one road be- 
comes congested along its line and some of the other 
roads are not congested they should take care of the 
thru business until the situation is relieved. 

‘“Then again, the shortest thru routes should be 
selected irrespective of what road it is billed over. 

‘*Then there should be an effort made by offering 
some inducement if necessary to reload cars so as to 
send them home loaded, and as much as _ possible 
climinate the hauling of empty cars. For instance, 
when a lot of automobile cars are empty at a terminal 
like Kansas City there should be an effort made to send 
them back loaded in place of empty toward the original 
point of shipment.’’ 

Mr. Reaney has proved himself to be a prophet. His 
letter was written some time ago and the Government 
is busy adjusting these things that he names as hin- 
drances to efficient transportation. I imagine that the 
questioner was interested in the subject of the traffic 
situation as it would apply to his own business and that 
he wanted to know what he himself ought to do to be 
reasonably sure of having stock when he wants it. 
T have not yet found a person with sufficient informa- 
tion or courage to make more than a faint-hearted 
guess on this subject. To buy or not to buy, that is the 

















“To buy or not to buy” 


question. Also when to buy and how much. Also 
many other things. The problem of buying is not an 
easy one at any time; and when it is complicated by a 
war that taxes transportation to the limit and that 
may affect demand in unexpected ways the problem is 
not thereby made easier. 


Cleanliness of Premises and Building of Homes 


J. E. Kennel, of Fremont, Iowa, a former president 
of the association, got this question: ‘‘Does a clean and 
orderly yard and office actually pay in increased sales?’’ 
He sent in the following answer: 

‘*Yes; materially so, for several reasons. In the first 
place, by having your material nicely piled, well ar- 
ranged, all rubbish removed, the attraction of the same 
will be increased to a great extent and will make a better 
display. A good display, without any argument, will make 
sales. 

‘«The lumber sheds and office also enter into this to 
a certain degree. Neat, well kept buildings with at- 
tractive surroundings will be noticed by nearly every 
one. This will set an example for every owner of prop- 
erty, and in my judgment a certain percent of them 
will make some effort to have their buildings look equally 
attractive. To do this they will buy more or less build- 
ing material.’’ 

There has been a good deal of discussion lately about 
the value of enlisting the interest and codperation of 
school authorities in spreading a knowledge of sound 
and practical building principles. The following question 
was sent to E. Carroll Taber, of the Taber Lumber ©o., 
of Keokuk: ‘‘What is the best way of enlisting the 
interest and codperation of the manual training depart 
ment of the schools in the general subject of building 
better homes?’’ Mr. Taber referred the matter to 
H. M. McClure, instructor in manual training in the 
Keokuk high school, and sent in his letter of reply. Mr. 
McClure’s class has recently completed the building of 8 
little house, complete in every detail, which has been sold 
for a playhouse. Following is his letter: 

‘‘T believe that people will not build better homes un- 
less they are acquainted with the fact that better homes 
can be built. This can be accomplished only by a study 
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of construction and design as it now is; and then com- 
paring this with better construction and better design. 
After a householder who lives in an ordinary, old-style 
unhandy house has become acquainted with such fea- 
tures of better construction and design as outside icing, 
grade-level doors, built-in cabinets and the like he will 
have his appetite whetted for something better. He will 
build a better home. 

‘In order to make it possible to offer this instruc- 
tion in manual training schools I would suggest that the 
lumberman furnish the necessary material for the con- 
struction of a small building, typical of standard con- 
struction. The schools are not permitted to furnish 
this material, because of expense. But any school 
would be glad to accept the material and offer the in- 
struction and turn the finished building over to the lum- 
berman. The school would be satisfied with having found 
it possible to offer the instruction to its students. 

‘“¢Class work in this line would include strength of 
materials, house plans, information on floors, elements 
of framing principles, kinds of roofing and the like.’’ 

It may be that not all manual training teachers are 
as willing to codperate with lumbermen as Mr. McClure 
is, but a limited acquaintance with such teachers con- 
vinces me that as a class they are practical fellows who 
have a genuine desire to make their teaching useful and 
that they will be glad to assist in all reasonable ways 
any movement intended to show the public the usefulness 
of a knowledge of tools. The building of a house such 
as Mr. McClure suggests could be made a piece of adver- 
tising of the greatest value. It would be 6asy to get 
publicity in the local papers while it was in process of 
construction, and the whole affair could be made the 
basis for a general course of public instruction in the 
principles of building. Then it the house were sold 
for a playhouse and the money given to war relief this 
would add to the general interest. A number of retailers 
have expressed the opinion to me that such a piece of 
advertising is the most valuable obtainable. 


A Phase of Community Welfare 


This question was sent to J. M. Furlong, of Keokuk. 
Mr. Furlong is connected with the Lothman Cypress Co.: 
‘What is a good way of convincing the public of the 
true economy of buying at home? Is the advertising of 
plan service and completed houses a practical thing that 
the average lumberman can get away with?’’ Mr. Fur- 
long replied as follows: 

‘“‘The first part of the question opens up a broad field 
for thought and discussion, but I assume that the inter- 
rogator’s interest lies mainly in that portion of the sub- 
ject which has to do with the practicability or desira- 
bility of plan service and completed house advertising 
from a retailer’s standpoint, and I shall, therefore, con- 
fine my views largely to that phase of the matter. 

‘The logical way to convince the buying public of the 
economy of dealing at home is by giving the purchaser 
a greater return for his money than can be offered by any 
outsider, and one of the best means available for retail 
lumbermen is the furnishing of as complete, or even 
a better, service in its broadest sense. Also the most 
effectual way of combating outside competition is by 
adopting the methods which have made that competition 
possible. This, of course, has reference to the mail 
order houses, whose success can be attributed to intelli- 
gent advertising and a more attractive scheme of selling. 
One of the elements of mail order merchandising that 
appeal to the prospective buyer is the simplicity of the 
transaction; that is, he is offered a certain article in its 
completed state for a certain sum of money. The propo- 
sition is presented in a manner so that he can readily 
visualize what he is going to get for his investment. 
There is no reason why the lumberman should not take a 
leaf out of his competitor’s book and work out a system 
along similar lines, With that end in view it would ap- 
pear that the plan service department seems to present 
great possibilities for the retail dealer, since he is in a 
position thru the knowledge gained by years of experi- 
ence to make valuable suggestions which would greatly 
enhance the value of the service from a practical stand- 
point. Such an innovation would undoubtedly entail con- 
siderable work, but the reward would probably be com- 
mensurate with the effort involved. This is a progressive 
age and the lumber dealer must be on his toes all the 
time to grasp any new project which promises to de- 
velop his field of action. 

‘*The average lumberman is fully as intelligent as the 
man in any other walk of life, and there seems to be no 
logical reason for thinking that he would not be able to 
get away’ with the handling of such a service as has 
been described. ?? 


A Movement to Be Handled With Caution 


I’m sorry that the other questions did not get answered. 
They touched on a good many phases of retail lumbering 
and ranged from intensely practical points to large ques- 
tions of policy. There was one, a companion to the ques- 
tion answered earlier in this article by Mr. Miller, about 
the underlying cause for the codperative movement in 
North Dakota. The editor of the Ottumwa Courier made 
& speech at the convention in the course of which he 
warned the lumbermen against the dangers inherent in 
this movement. Evidently this questioner felt, as Mr. 
Miller did, that the beginning of wisdom in dealing with 
such a thing was to learn the reason for its having come 
into existence. Lumbermen are hostile to the league 
for a number of reasons ; because, for example, it disre- 
gards the experience of mercantile efforts of some cen- 
turies and attempts to cut out the professional middle 
man and attempts to perform his duties in an amateur 
Way. We know that the needs of the public are best 
served by men who make retailing a profession. Lum- 
bermen also think the league is too feeble in its organ- 
wation to be a lasting force. No movement based in large 
Part upon a vindictive class prejudice ever has proved 
id be lasting. And when this one goes under it will 
fave a trail of losses to individual farmers, and these 
osses are not necessary for the economic advancement of 

‘country. 


But, granting all this, the fact remains that the league 
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“Much will depend upon the kind of stores” 


is in existence and must be founded .on some definite 
program; and it is essential that any person who intends 
to deal with it either as proponent or opponent must 
know something about it. Apparently this foundation 
lies in general in the antagonism between country and 
town but more particularly in certain grievances of the 
farmers against grain dealers and meat packers. Pro- 
tests of various kinds got them nothing, so finally they 
were in a mood to force a reform, and when the league 
was proposed they took a chance on it. Most investi- 
gators seem to be of the opinion that the farmers had 
some real grievances, and certain reputable publications 
have commended the legislature of North Dakota for its 
direct and workmanlike efforts to relieve the serious 
situation growing out of a lack of seed and of feed. 
Whatever conditions may be in North Dakota, it must be 
true that there was something more acute than the gen- 
eral feeling of antagonism on the part of the farmers 
for city business men. We can recognize the fact that 
the farmers had some real grievances without at the 
same time approving all or indeed any of the measures 
they have taken to remedy these things. It will not get 
a community much to fight the league with a pink-edged 
line of vilification without first taking- the necessary 
trouble of finding out the true basis of the movement 
and its aims and objects. Calling a man an ass does not 
commonly put him in a lowly frame of mind nor does it 
induce him to beg instruction from the person who thus 
designated him. 
Side Lines and Rural Deliveries 

Two men asked the question box to tell them the best 
sideline for a lumber yard. The idea seems to be that 
if the sale of lumber is going to be less than it has been 
this deficit must be made up with something else. It 
is not certain that the sale of lumber will be less in 
all, or indeed in many places. Nor is it certain that 
this is going to be a good season to break into a new 
business. While most of the men to whom I’ve broached 
this question informally have given it as their opinion 
that the best results are to be gotten from an intensive 
cultivation of the lumber field it remains true that some 
yards are in a position to handle sidelines in good shape. 

As to what these lines are to be the Realm shame- 
lessly passes the buck. It falls back on that convenient 
old statement that local conditions must determine. 
Most lumber yards already have a formidable list of 
sidelines, most of which have been accepted as a regular 
part of the lumber business. A distinguished associa- 
tion secretary in talking to me a few days ago took 
exception to the common statement, ‘‘lumber and build- 
ing material,’’ as tho lumber were not a building ma- 
terial. I have a letterhead of a well known lumber 
retailing firm, and on it are listed more fthan~thirty 
articles sold by the firm. The first is ‘‘lumber’’ and 
the rest, with the exception of posts and millwork, are 
neither lumber nor made of wood. Most sidelines sold 
in lumber yards are one kind or another of building 
material. Sometimes farm machinery is sold as a 
sideline; and I have heard of lumber being sold by 
saloons, so I suppose in that case whisky might be con- 
sidered a sideline. Much will depend upon the kind 
of stores in the town and the facilities they offer the 
public for purchasing these things. As to naming the 
best sideline the Realm begs to be excused. Probably 
the first choice lies among the numerous kinds of build- 
ing materials, for handling them does not mean the 
learning of an entirely new business. The second choice 
usually is coal, for this makes a year-’round business 
when combined with lumber. Beyond this point any 
person’s guess is good. 

Another question I hoped would be discussed is motor 
rural deliveries. The Realm has set down a few opin- 
ions harvested here and there about this problem, but 
we need more light on it. In the first place it, too, is 
one of those questions to which there are a multitude 
of answers—one or even more answers for each separate 
locality. The Realm is inclined to believe that for 
southeastern Iowa, whence this query came, rural motor 
deliveries lie in the future. They may not be far in the 
future, but there are few indications of a present press- 
ing demand for them. There can not be a real demand 
for them until conditions are such that farmers are 
willing to pay the extra price necessary to defray the 
cost. Of course, farmers are going to be busy this year. 
but as a general proposition they are not. going to build 
during those seasons when they are too busy to haul 
their own lumber. It is not so much a matter of short- 
age of labor as it is a farm schedule that allows for 
seasons When work is less pressing. When farming is 
diversified in such a way that there is an even pressure 


of work all thru the year there may be more demand 
for rural deliveries. A good many Iowa farmers own 
trucks and for the most part they are desirous of doing 
their own hauling. About the only cases in which there 
is a demand for deliveries, I’ve been told, is in certain 
places where farmers think the lumber will cost no more 
delivered than undelivered. To guess how soon rural 
deliveries will become common is to guess how soon 
farming is going to be changed over to a more even 
pressure of work thru all four seasons. 





A RETAILER’S TIMELY ADVERTISEMENT 


In an advertisement in the local newspaper headed 
‘*The Biggest Bargain on the Market,’’? Madden’s Lum- 
ber Yard, North Lewisburg, Ohio, gives some sound 
reasons for proceeding with needed building or repairs 
at this time, as follows: 


Russel Sage said, “Watch for bargains,"”’ when asked how 
he accumulated his enormous wealth. You may not admire 
Russel Sage, but you can see the sense in buying when you 
can buy right.’ 

The biggest bargain on the market today is lumber. While 
prices on other things—food, clothing etc.—have reached 
dizzy heights and are still on the climb, lumber, the next 
greatest necessity after food and clothing, has shown but a 
small comparative advance. 

When goods are advertised for sale at half their former 
price you are inclined to be suspicious; you wonder what's 
the matter with them; you think it’s too much of a bargain. 
But it is true that your farm produce will buy nearly twice 
as much lumber now as it did in 1914 and lumber is a stand- 
ardized commodity ; therefore, the quality is the same. 

No matter what you need, a home, barn, granary, or just a 
few boards to. make needed repairs, the time to build is now, 
and of course you'!! build of wood—the most practical and 
the least expensive of all building materials. 





RETAILERS OFFERED PRACTICAL AID 


In planning for this year’s business retail dealers 
should not ignore the valuable ‘‘munitions’’ which the 
White Pine Bureau has ready for them. The helps of- 
fered free to all white pine dealers who are willing to do 
their share toward maintaining an active retail trade 
during 1918 include the following: 


Series of twenty-five newspaper advertisements, electro- 
typed, constituting a campaign designed to induce the farm- 
ers of your community to build. 

Generous supply of ten different folders, with your name 
imprinted, interpreting lumber ier in terms of farm 
products and covering subjects of interest to every farmer 
and home builder, 

Farm buildings plan service, consisting of a supply, each 
with your name imprinted, of working plans, specifications 
and bills of material for fourteen approved types of farm 
buildings. 

Supply of garage plans, with complete material lists, 

Supply of home-building books, containing designs and 
suggestions of interest to every home builder. 


Further details regarding these business aids and sug- 


gestions for their most effective use can be had by writing 
the White Pine Bureau, St. Paul, Minn. 





EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN WOODS FOR LONDON 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—United States Trade 
Commissioner John R, Walker has reported from London 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects has placed at 
his disposal a large room at the Institute for the pur- 
posed exhibit of American woods. He considers this the 
best location that could be found in the United Kingdom. 
The various lumber associations have for some time 
been working out, thru the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestie Commerce, the details of the standard sizes and 
grades of woods which Commissioner Walker has recom- 
mended to the British Government, architects’ associa- 
tions and other organizations for use in the reconstruc- 
tion program following the war. 

As its part of the exhibit the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will send forward 108 pieces of yellow pine and a 
few specimens of the standard sizes of doors and win- 
dows, the lumber to consist of flooring, ceiling, drop 
siding, partition ete., weighing in all 1,631 pounds; Stand- 
ard sizes and grades of doors and windows with frames to 
match will be supplied as follows: Fir from the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, redwood from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, white and sugar pine from 
the California White & Sugar Pine Association, Idaho 
white pine and western white pine from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association will furnish one 
bundle each of the principal sizes and grades of shingles; 
and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will furnish 
one bundle each of the principal ‘sizes and grades of 
western red cedar shingles. . 

Three complete exhibits will be prepared, one for Lon- 
don, another to be shipped to France in the near future, 
and the third to be held in reserve for use in case either 
of the others should fail to reach its destination. 





ACQUIRE NEW FOREST RESERVES 


Raueicu, N. C., March 18.—The furtherance of the 
establishment of the Appalachian National Forest range 
in which North Carolina is so directly concerned and 
interested, as much territory in this State is to share in 
it, is not being allowed to lag in these times of ‘‘war 
concentration efforts.’’ The latest acquisition, said to 
be the largest single purchase yet made, includes nearly 
40,000 acres in Clay and Macon counties, North Carolina, 
and the consummation of this transfer is now a legal 
fact. 

In addition, new areas have recently been taken in 
from Yancey and Watauga counties, North Carolina, and 
the North Carolina part of these forest reserves is to 
form the principal center of interest for tourists. With 
‘¢Grandfather Mountain’’ natioha!l park figuring as the 
central setting’ the grandeur of the scenery will tax 
many eloquent tongtes to describe—and this aside from 
the more practical aspects, in‘ which lumbermen are 
largely interested. . 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


BACK YARD POULTRY HOUSE 


A good, practical poultry house that may be built 
for little money is needed on thousands of farms and vil- 
lage lots. The keeping of poultry means more to farm- 
ers this year than ever before. A flock of twenty or 
thirty laying hens may be kept and well cared for on the 
back end of a village lot with a house like this to make 
them comfortable. Right now is the time to make the 
start while baby chicks are being turned out every day 
by poultry men who make this line of work their busi- 
ness. 

The two illustrations shown herewith are sufficient 
for any carpenter to put up the building. The house is 
12 x 16 feet in size with a partition that cuts off a 4-foot 
room at one end for a nesting and hatching room. The 





Fig. 1.—Perspective view of Back Yard Poultry House, It is 
well built but is severely plain. The one large window is 
fitted with a wire screen for summer. The window frame 
is made in the usual way and is fitted with upper and lower 
glazed sash for winter. Ventilation is regulated by a muslin 
curtain. Cut No. 17 mailed postpaid for 75 cents. 


hens will lay during the winter and use the same nests 
when they get broody toward spring. 

The nests are placed on the floor along the sides of 
the room. Each nest box is separate and easily remov- 
able for cleaning. Most hen nest boxes are made too 
small; they should be large enough to hold a fresh dug 
sod in the bottom to supply moisture to the eggs, and 
there should be plenty of room above the sod to make a 
comfortable straw nest. The window in this side room 
should have a dark green colored window shade on a 
roller to keep the little room dark except when feeding 
the sitting hens in the morning and when light is really 
needed for any other purpose. 

The house should be well built of light building mate- 
rials including building paper to keep out the cold. It 
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Fig. 2._-Floor plan of Back Yard Poultry House. The larger 
room is made plain and smooth for easy cleaning ; the small 
room is just as carefully finished, The nest boxes are 
made separate to be easily carried out doors, 


should be lined inside of the paper with matched floor- 
ing, sides and roof alike. 

The floor is made of lime slaked in the usual way and 
spread over the ground while it is soft and plastic. It 
should be carefully worked under and around the sills 
to prevent cold air drafts and to discourage rats and 
mice and lice and mites. Poultry will make good use 
of lime in different ways; the young birds need it to 
grow strong bones and the hens need it to make egg 
shells, Lime when made into whitewash and applied to 
the walls and ceiling is one of the best preventives 
against lice and mites, the worst pests in connection with 
the raising of poultry. 

A poultry house as good as this is well worth painting 
with three coats of white lead and boiled linseed oil. 


FPATTENING COOP FOR YOUNG COCKERELS 


This fattening coop may be made any size by divid- 
ing it into compartments. It is better not to have more 
than five or six birds cooped together in one section and 
they should be selected to match each other for size. 

The floor is slatted and the slats answer for roosts. 
The feeding trough is attached outside of the pickets 
with wire hooks. The birds are fed several times a 
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CUT NO, 21 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 75 CENTS 


day as much as they can eat in ten minutes. The 
trough is then taken away and cleaned and placed in 
the the sun to dry. 

Water fountains are kept filled with clean water so 
the birds may drink any time of day. The more they 
drink the faster they fatten, provided, of course, that 
they are stuffed with a rich fattening ration. It is 
impossible to fatten a growing chicken while it is run- 
ning about chasing grasshoppers and figliting for some- 
thing to fill an empty crop. 





United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

HML/MR March 16, 1918. 

American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: Your communication of March 11 
received. 

In reply I wish to say that at the present time 
we consider it the imperative duty of every per- 
£0n in this country to keep poultry to the extent 
of his opportunity, and we are doing everything 
possible to assist our people along this line. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry M. Lamon, Senior Poultryman. 











POULTRY DRY MASH FEEDER 


For dry mashes a feeder like this is all right. Wet 
mashes should never be fed except by a poultry expert 
who knows something about the dangerous bacteria 
that live and propagate in such mixtures. 

Dry mixtures consisting principally of bran and 
chopped clover or alfalfa may be kept in a feeder like 
this and the hens will help themselves without taking 
too much. With experience a little coarse corn meal 
may be added, but as a rule corn for laying hens should 
be fed whole and at night only. This rule applies more 
particularly to cold weather feeding because corn is 
heating and a feed before going to roost helps to keep 
the fowls warm thru the night. Small grains are best 
when scattered in clean straw. 

Amateur poultry men and women have a good deal to 
learn about feeding for growth and feeding for egg pro- 
duction. Next to cleanliness in and about the chicken 
house, food is the most important. Beeause the small 
flock is more likely to be neglected the dry mash feeder 
is recommended for amateurs or others who have not 
made a success of keeping poultry profitably. Profit 
is just as important when the eggs and broilers and 
roasters and boilers are used at home as when sold. 





The war is putting the nation on a new 
basis of Thrift and Economy. Every item 
of Waste—on the Farm, in Business, and 
in the Home—must be stopped or turned 
into profit. 


Why not turn the Waste Prod- 
ucts of the farm into dollars? 
This can be done where poultry is raised. 
The Waste products can be easily and suc- 
cessfully turned into dollars—and into 
Foodstuffs that the nation needs 


POULTRY 


Do you know that the annual Poultry 
Production of this country amounts to 


$600,000,000 


Enough to build two Panama Canals. 
And yet this important side issue of farm- 
ing is generally neglected. Poultry as a 
rule is more poorly housed and cared for 
and less attention given the flock than 
any thing on your farm. 


To make your poultry produce, a warm, 
sanitary and convenient Poultry House is 
needed on your farm. 


We have the Plans and cost figured out 
for a number of approved Poultry Houses. 
Come in and talk it over with us. 


Help the Government—- 
Help Yourself— 

Build a Poultry House— 
Raise More Poultry. 


La Pointe Lumber Co. 
“Build Wisely With Wood.” 
Menomonie, Wis. 











HOW ONE RETAILER IS BOOSTING POULTRY 


t 


The production of eggs in paying quantity depends 
upon food and the right kind of hens to make good use 
of the food. 

This feeder is one foot wide, 4 feet long and 2 feet 
high. It is covered with two boards one foot wide 
each. One board should be hinged to open up for easy 
cleaning. The projection of the roof should be sufli- 














CUT NO. 19 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 75 CENTS 


cient to keep the feed dry in case the feeder is placed 
out in the yard. The roof should be steep enough to 
prevent poultry from roosting on it. It may be neces- 
sary to use spindles to prevent young birds from roost- 
ing on the sides of the trough. Fine wires stretched 
across will do as well as spindles. If spindles are used 
they should project down from the cover instead of 
being atta¢hed to the trough. 


BROOD SHELTER 


A door yard hen and chicken coop is one of the neces- 
saries in chicken raising. It is the old fashioned way 
of taking good care of the hen with her newly hatched 
brood and it has never been superseded. Some other- 
wise good hen mothers are inclined to wander about 





CUT NO. 20 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 75 CENTS 


too much for the good of the young chicks. This coop 
holds the hen in check and allows the little ones to ex- 
ercise by running out and in between the pickets. 

These little A-shaped hen coops are made about 3 feet 
square at the bottom. The sides are 3 feet square so 
the peak is raised about 30 inches high. It should be 
neatly made and painted. It costs nothing to be neat. 
Paint saves its cost by preserving the wood. 


CHICKEN PASTURE UNDER SCREEN 


Green stuff is absolutely necessary for chickens. 
When the yard is small a little patch of ground may be 
dug and planted to oats, wheat, rye, clover, timothy or 
any other hardy, quick-growing pasture plants. But 








CUT NO. 18 MAILED POSTPAID FOR 75 CENTS 


the plants will be eaten down as fast as they show 
green above the ground unless they are protected. 
For such places a screen 12 feet wide by 16 feet long, 
made as shown in the drawing, will protect the green 
roots and permit the chickens to eat the tops as the 
plants grow. The frame is made of 2x6 pieces outside 
and 2x4 cross pieces to keep the wire netting from sag- 
ging. The wire may be 2-inch poultry netting. 


BOTTLE DRINKING. FOUNTAIN 


Gallon vinegar bottles made of clear white glass 
work ‘well for such poultry drinking fountains. The 
stake may be driven into 
the ground, but if it is 
firmly attached to the bot- 
tom board the fountain 
may be frequently moved 
to dry ground, which is an 
advantage in keeping the 
poultry yard clean. Hoop 
iron makes the best loops 
for holding the bottle up- 
right, as it is stiff enough 
to keep its shape better 
than wire, tho wire may 
be used. An earthenware 
or porcelain dish is prefer- 
able for the drinking re- 
ceptacle, because it may 
be cleaned easily and it 
will not rust. A piece of 
iron or wood holds the 
mouth of the bottle at the 
right height to keep the 
water in the pan at the 
best depth. 
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DEATH TAKES ISAAC STEPHENSON OF WISCONSIN 


The news published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week of the grave illness at his home at Marinette, Wis., 
of Isaac Stephenson, lumberman, statesman and eapital- 
jst, was received with apprehension by the multitude of 
those in the lumber and other industries who are familiar 
with his long, successful and honorable career. Tele- 
graphed advices of March 15, received too late for 
publication in this paper of last week, told of his pass- 
ing on the morning of that day. 

Isaac Stephenson was in a way a lumberman by inheri- 
tance; by experience he was one of the most thoro of 
his day. He was the son of Isaac Stephenson, sr., a 
farmer and lumberman, and was born in York County, 
New Brunswick, near Fredericton, June 18, 1829. In his 
fourteenth year Mr. Stephenson went to Bangor, Me., 
and acquired his first experience in the woods. A year 
and a half later he went to Milwaukee, Wis., and had a 
term of schooling. During the following spring and 
summer he followed farming. Later Mr. Stephenson 
went to Escanaba, Mich., and there entered the employ 
of Daniel Wells, jr., who discovered in the boy such 
executive ability, sound judgment and honesty that in 
1848 he placed young Stephenson in charge of his lumber 
camps, and here he remained until he was of age, except- 
ing for absences as a sailor on Lake Michigan during 
the summer months, which led to his acquisition of a 
controlling interest in a lumber schooner, and for a sum- 
mer’s absence in attendance at an academy at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr. Stephenson had extraordinary ability as a judge 
of timber, which he put into practice in purchases in 
1848 of valuable timber tracts along the Escanaba, Ford 
and Sturgeon rivers in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
Shortly after reaching his majority he operated a sawmill 
at Flat Rock, on Little Bay de Noquet, north of the pres- 
ent site of Escanaba. This mill was equipped with 
mulay saws. With one other it made Flat Rock the larg- 
est lumber manufacturing point of the United States 
west of Albany, N. Y., at that time. During the period 
1852 to 1855, inclusive, Mr. Stephenson, in connection 
with N. Ludington & Co., cut and delivered timber that 
was used in constructing Chicago’s first breakwater. In 
1858 Mr. Stephenson bought a quarter interest in the mill 
owned by N. Ludington & Co., which concern he was 
principally instrumental in placing on a prosperous basis, 
and which, following its incorporation as the N. Luding- 
ton Co., in 1868, he controlled. The Peshtigo Lumber 
Co. was reorganized by him and later he became its 
president. Mr. Stephenson organized the Stephenson 
Transportation Co., which operated a steamer and six 
barges, craft that were pioneers in lumber towing on 
Lake Michigan. He was the organizer of the Menominee 
River Boom Co. and superintended construction of its 
main boom, thru which the company in one year handled 
675,000,000 feet of logs. 

Perhaps the most prominent concern in which Mr. 
Stephenson was interested was the I. Stephenson Co., 
of Escanaba, Mich., organized in 1886 with a capital of 


$600,000, owning railroads, saw and planing mills, floor- 
ing factories and extensive tracts of timber lands. He 
organized the Stephenson Banking Co., which in 1888 
became the Stephenson National Bank. Among his other 
interests was controlling ownership in the Marinette & 
Menominee Paper Co., the Sturgeon & Lake Michigan 
Ship Canal & Harbor Co., the Caleasieu Pine Co. and 
various farm and timber land areas not before enumerated 
and among which is to be included his ownership at 
one time of redwood timber in California estimated at 
800,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Stephenson served two terms in the Wisconsin 
legislature and three in the national Congress. In May, 
1887, he was appointed to fill the unexpired term of 
United States Senator John C. Spooner, resigned, and 
he was elected to succeed himself. His congressional 
record shows valuable services with the committees on 
agriculture, public lands, rivers and harbors and others. 

















ISAAC STEPHENSON, OF MARINETTE, WIS. ; 
Born June 18, 1829; Died March 15, 1918 


In 1880 he was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention that nominated James A. Garfield for the 
presidency. In 1892 he was a delegate at large to the 
Republican National Convention at Minneapolis and in 
1900 was chairman of the Wisconsin delegation to the 
Philadelphia convention that nominated Benjamin Har- 
rison for the presidency. 

Mr. Stephenson married three times. His first wife 
was Margaret Stephenson. Four children were the issue 
of this marriage: Mrs. Joshua Hodgins, Mrs. H. J. 
Brown, Mrs. Nelson Ludington and the late Mrs. W. H. 
George. In 1873 he married Augusta Anderson and to 
them were born three children: Mrs. J. Earl Morgan, of 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Mrs. Ralph Skidmore and the late I. 
Watson Stephenson. In 1884 he married Elizabeth 
Burns, who bore him a son, Lieut. Grant T. Stephen- 
son, now commander of a United States war craft in the 
North Sea. His widow and six children survive, as do 
two half-brothers, Thomas and William Stephenson; the 
latter is superintendent of the Menominee River Boom 
Co. The surviving grandchildren are Miss Margaret 
Hodgins, of Marinette; Howard George, who is at the 
officers’ school at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Isaac George, Marinette; Isaac W. Stephenson, jr., and 
Mary Elizabeth Stephenson, children of I. Watson 
Stephenson, recently deceased; Grant, Thomas, Eldred 
and Clara Irene Stephenson, children of Grant T. Steph- 
enson; and a little great granddaughter, Elizabeth Car- 
penter, infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Howard George, 
of Menominee. 

The funeral was held March 18 from the family resi- 
dence on Riverside Avenue in Marinette. From 11 to 
1 o’clock the body lay in state and was viewed by hun- 
dreds. The handsome black casket was covered with a 
blanket of English violets, orchids and roses. One room 
was set aside for red carnation pieces, that being Mr. 
Stephenson’s favorite flower. The Rev. Dr. Plantz, of 
Lawrence University, Appleton, Mis., to which Mr, Steph- 
enson had contributed liberally, preached the funeral 
discourse, Rev. John Reynolds, of Marinette, assisting. 
The pallbearers were all relatives but one, being Joshua 
Hodgins, Harry J. Brown, Randolph Skidmore, J. Earl 
Morgan, of Oshkosh, and Nelson J. Ludington, of Chi- 
cago, the five sons-in-law of Mr. Stephenson, and Isaac 
George and Isaac Stephenson, grandsons, and Fred 
Hutchinson. All business activities in Marinette and 
Menominee ceased for five minutes at the beginning of 
the funeral, even the street cars halting at a given signal. 

Among those who attended the obsequies were Gov- 
ernor Phillip, of Wisconsin; Isaac Baker, Nelson 
Barnes, Ben Skidmore and J. A. Cook, of Chicago; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. P. Lombard, Mr. and Mrs, H. A. J. Up- 
ham; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Black; Mr. and Mrs. ©. W. 
Norris; Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Norris; C. C. Russell and 
C. 8. Brown, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Kk. MeLean, W. Kingsley, C. J. McCauley, C. C. Stephen- 
son, Andrew Stephenson, Captain Strahn and wife, J. L. 

(Continued on page 67) 





SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY 


STOCKS ON HAND FEB. 1, 1918—FEB. CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND FEB. 28, 1918. 
187 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS 




















No. of On Hand February 
Mills February | Cut 
leiaeneniiealipometiionniaes 57 519,552,934 165,900,310 
RSA ee! 33 206,826,238 66,158,169 
knee 16 161,793,059 34,279,329 
neenenepel 53 242,391,101 76,040,128 
ceadennoe 18 75,983,384 20,808,474 
engananenmeseel 3 38,011,260 5,913,929 
csaenaenesenee 6 34,989,296 13,332,619 
Reeeeeennnnaionee | 10,159,897 1,520,929 
Se ee 187 1,289,707, 169 ___ 383,953,887 2 








February Shipments were. 
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February Stocks on Hand 
Shipments February 28 
165,662,775 | 519,790,469. 
64,079,124 208,905,283 
33,496,218 162.576.170 Months 
75,366,013 143,065,216 
23,009,800 73,782,058 
9.474.766 34,450,423 
12,652,722 35,669,193 | x eal 
1,181,098 10,499,728 a 
384,922,516 1,288,738,540 


sdedirewbude 100.25%, of Production 
---103.15% of Production 
08%, = 968,629 Ft. 





Production for the month of February was __....----------------------- 


Orders for the month of February were 
Shipments for the month of February were _......--- 
Stocks on Hand February 28th were 





seeetevsuane 79.52% of Normal 
82.02% of Normal 
79.72% of Normal 
pL EAS 101.027, of Normal 





RUNNING TIME FOR FEBRUARY, 1918 





Cut | Shipment | Cut | Shipment 








CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1918, 1917 AND 1916, BY MONTHS. 


152 SAME MILLS 


1918 1917 1916 


Cut | Shipments 


Win oSkcuntnunts -| 347,223,094, 355,347,362 || ~ 400,282,751; 450,623,822, 401,538,935, 344,547,224 
: 346,428,824) — 342,037,950)) 361,461,435, 331,420,813 |) 417,753,716) 328,371,217 


| 693,651,918 


| 697,385,312|| 761,744,186, — 782,044,635|| 819,292,651| 672,918,441 
Rehan || 415,460,452, 387,221,066) 468,450,783| 411,980,526 

~-----|| 386,119,715, 371,169,551 || 442,458,035| 411,330,502 
; --.-.|| 432,401,040, 441,609,557|| 435,975,495| 410,930,564 
n-|----+------0-|| 394,395,446] 434,614,452) 406,234,658| 378,305,201 

s ceakabae 392,739,798, 502,826,236), 349,731,424| 357,746,650 
wa [ocesneeee----|| 422,377,364 532,499,295||  424,018,078| 469,859,428 
ods | --ene-e-|| 384,783,255] 388,944.555||  402,616,216| 379,853,175 





401,048,048) 366,464,260|| 421,607,924] 356,191,157 
---2-----{| 387,258,893} .345,254.477||  402,568,188| 367,270,089 
-----3--|| 329,362,047) _333,562,367|| 371,032,525 405,316,009 
























































119 Mills reporting on running time for the month of February, 1918, report lost time as follows: : Lo eee | 4,707,690,244| 4,886,210,451 I 4,943,985,977 | 4,721,701,742 
240 Hours Lack of Cars... - Representing a lost capacity of 1,680,000 Feet 
640 “ OAc aanenwe ¥ Ke A 5,762,000 “ Two Months 1918 Shipments were.....-...-.--22-.---cec--occeecnceccoce hse Eee 100.54% of Production 
918 “ Breakdowns. _...- “ ie 9,055,000 “* ; Lie : 
— ?* ia. ....... “ ow 16,232,000 “ Two Months 1917 Shipments were one sevens none cnnncececcccecen---=-=---L08.66% of Produczion 
» M om ——--- as EA epee 4 Fico: Mantle: TIO: GRR WANG 2 ola ons adds coda Lesa coddes te twaucieeneekancatan 82.14% of Production 
4492 Hours...........------- . +2 41,315,000 Feet 
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How to Determine Production Costs of Southern Pine 


[Argument of Charles S. Keith Before the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, D. C., March 18, 1918] 





Iederal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: ‘The prices, or values, when being considered 
from a point of view as to their reasonableness, should be 
measured by some standard peculiar to the industry. Vari- 
ous industries differ as to the application of general prin- 
ciples. ‘Those industries involving primary, natural resources 
can be classified together as distinguished from other lines 
of business which do not have to provide immense amounts 
of raw materials to give the proper length of life to their 
operations, So, in determining the reasonableness of lumber 
prices, to ascertain whether or not they are fair and what 
such prices should be, we should approach the subject in the 
following manner, to-wit: 

I. Cost. 
II. Return on Investment. 

III. The Prices Necessary to Provide Such a Cost and 
Investment Return. 

I. 
Bases of Determining Costs 

In discussing the question of costs it is necessary that we 
should discuss it with the same understanding of the terms 
used, and for that purpose “Accountancy” should be defined 
as being “the science of recording facts,” and not the crea- 
tion thereof. 

It has been recognized that the business interests of the 
country have not always had a clear conception of proper 
accountancy methods, and have not included in their costs 
and on their books all the facts relating thereto. 

” * * 


The lumber industry, as an industry, has devoted more 
time to manufacture than it has to costs and merchandis- 
ing. This situation is accentuated today by the new war 
revenue legislation. The industry has not set up on its 
books from time to time the value of its properties, and 
today finds itself in a position where its invested capital 
as disclosed by its books of account fails to include the 
increment earned and accrued prior to this time. For in- 
stance, we find many instances of corporations with $1,000,- 
000 capital and surplus that have not taken their property 
up on their books at its value, and whose property is worth, 
we will say, $5,000,000. Manifestly, it would be unfair to 
use such figures for the purpose of determination as to the 
invested capital for the industry, applied to each thousand 
feet of annual production, because it does not represent 
the real facts, 

Mr. Hurley, when chairman of the commission, speaking 
on the subject of cost accounting, on July 28, 1916, before 
the Mile High Club in Denver, Colo., specifically advocated 
uniformity in cost accounting and said: 

“A number of trade associations are in this way achiey- 
ing marked success in strengthening their industries, 

* * By a uniform practice I mean a common classifica- 
tion of costs, both manufacturing and selling, a uniform 
method of providing for depreciation with rate more or less 
standardized. * * * Where this situation exists, pro- 
duction statistics which are comparable and which will 
inform and guide the whole industry are obtainable. Manu- 
facturers and merchants can then talk the same language 
and will be in a position to profit by each other's experience, 
to conduct their plants more efficiently, and to establish 
prices more intelligently.” 

The Southern Pine Association has sought, thru uniform 
cost forms and education, to arrive at uniform methods of 
cost determination, It has hardly achieved this result yet, 
because its own cost statements reflect variations in stump- 
age charges ranging from $2 to $10 a thousand, methods of 
measuring logs, which reflect overrun from nothing to 60 
percent, and depreciation charges from nothing to $2.75 a 
thousand, This condition of lack of uniformity and method 
in cost accountancy is further reflected in its entire system 
of accountancy, and many today are awakening to the fact 
that, thru following the old-fashioned methods of account- 
ing and bookkeeping, or rather the lack of method, and not 
having taken up on their books the increment earned prior 
to this time, they are in an awkward position on the war 
excess profits tax question. It must stand to reason that 
unless they have taken up earnings which have already 
necrued in the form of profits, either from operation or from 
increment in the property, and have same on their books as 
invested capital in the form of earned surplus or undivided 
profits, and if their book figures are, nevertheless, used to 
determine the invested value of the industry, the results of 
such a determination would be unjust to the industry. It 
must also appear that such figures used to determine the price 
of the product or its reasonableness would also be unfair. 

In arriving at costs from figures available it would be 
well to bear in mind that such figures as are available are 
the results of the operations of organizations of the highest 
state of efficiency, and are not representative of the costs 
of the industry as a whole. In addition, such figures are not 
entirely accurate as a basis to follow, for the reasons: 

First—Because of the wide variation in stumpage charges, 
methods of measuring a log, plant depletion charges, methods 
of handling costs of various improvements and betterments 
to operation, practices of capitalizing interest charges, and 
many other diversities of method. 

Second—The Southern Pine Association shows the average 
cost of production of 100 mills, producing approximately 
4,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The total production 
of southern pine, as disclosed in 1909 census returns, was 
16,250,000,000 by 17,359 mills. Consequently, it would not 
be fair to take cost of production of the said 100 mills and 
apply it to the other 17,259 plants producing the other 75 
percent of the product, without making proper allowances for 
the inequalities in operation, and for that reason we would 
Suggest that whatever figure of cost is determined, some 
adequate percentage should be added thereto in order to 
treat the great number of small and the more inefficient mills, 
which are not laboring under such favorable conditions, in a 
fair and reasonable way. 

We must recognize the lumber industry to be one in which 
depletion and liquidation of property begin with its first 
day of operation and continue thereafter until totally ex- 
hausted. With the current exhaustion thereof the property 
value, with the exception of the increment which occurs in 
the holding of the raw material, is lessened each day, and 
consequently the methods of handling depletion and exhaus- 
tion charges vary from those in other industries which are 
practically self-perpetuating and whose Supply of raw mate- 
rial is inexhaustible. The things necessary to determine in 
order to arrive at such costs in this industry are the facts 
relating thereto, and to do that we suggest: 

Stumpage Charge—‘A” 

The amount which should be charged into the manufacture 

of lumber, for timber as exhausted; in other words, the 


stumpage charge, should be the reasonable market or replace- 
ment value thereof at the time when said timber is manu- 
factured into lumber, the reason being as follows, to-wit: 

First—The manufacturer is entitled to the reasonable mar- 
ket value in liquidating his investment to the same extent 
that the timber owner is entitled to said reasonable market 
value in the sale thereof to a prospective manufacturer. The 
manufacturer is entitled to the increment in his property in 
the same way that the farmer is entitled to the increment 
in his property, because the act of depleting his property 
itself renders shorter the visible supply of standing timber 
and naturally enhances the value of the remainder thereof, 
in the same manner that the farmer’s cultivation of his farm 
enhances the value of it. In addition, there is a natural 
increase in value, occasioned by increase in demand for the 
farmer’s product, as well as for the product of the manu- 
facturer, in the creation of which neither has any part but 
to which both are equally entitled. 

Second—The manufacturer, when contemplating an in- 
vestment, is not encouraged to make his investment from the 
point of view of manufacturing alone, because it has been 
axiomatically true that practically at no time could the 
manufacturer see a reasonable profit on the present market 
value of lumber with the immediate cost of timber. He 
figures his prospective earnings from two sources, to-wit: 
The manufacture of lumber itself and the increment in his 
property. It is the expectation of such joint returns which 
impels him to make the investment. 

Third—It is impossible to accept the theory that the cost 
should be figured on the original price of said stumpage, plus 
the taxes thereon, and that the owner thereof shall be entitled 
to no increment because he is to be permitted a return only 
on his investment on the basis of the original purchase price 
and not on the basis of the replacement value. The adoption 
of such a theory in practice would create a basis of cost and 
values which would be determinable only on the values in the 
years in which the manufacturer and his competitors engaged 
in business. It would establish conditions contrary to sound 
business economics and pubiic policy, because it would tend 
to monopolize the business to those who engaged in it earliest, 
to the exclusion of those who came in later. It would be 
destructive of initiative and energy in the industry and would 
create unsound business and destructive competition. 

Stumpage which sold in the South in 1897 for $3 an acre, 
or 20 cents a thousand, is today being offered for sale at a 
price of $8.50 a thousand. Eliminating taxes and interest 
entirely, and taking it upon the basis of such a cost alone, if 
can readily be seen that no one could enter into business 
today and compete with the man who went into business in 
1897, unless the latter were permitted to add to his cost 
of production and the invested value of his property the 
increment therein, predicated on the reasonable market value 
thereof. Such a condition would be created in this manner 
that would be chaotic and destructive, having a tendency 
to unstabilize the industry, and instead of encouraging the 
conservation of natural resources would destroy them, 


* * * 


The manufacture of lumber, in addition to being a manu- 
facturing operation which is itself entitled to compensation, 
is a fundamental operation incident to the liquidation and 
marketing of timber. 

It has been claimed that there is a distinction between 
value and cost of stumpage. We admit that there is such a 
technical distinction, but we assert there is no practical dif- 
ference. The manufacture of lumber must be considered 
from two angles, to-wit: 

First—That of the mill which must provide its timber 
against the future, in order to insure a reasonable length of 
life for the plant. 

Second—That of a mill purchasing its timber from the 
logger on the open market. 

In some instances we find manufacturers doing both, 

The operation of the process of manufacture should be 
treated as if both were in the market purchasing timber, and 
the stumpage should be absorbed in the operation of the 
manufacturer who owned his stumpage in the same manner 
as if he was conducting two distinct operations with two 
different sets of stockholders, and the reasonable market 
valué of his stumpage should be included in the cost rather 
than his original purchase price, plus his carrying charges, 
It is not necessarily always true that if the manufacturer 
should take into his cost the reasonable market value of his 
timber he is including therein a profit thereon. He may 
have purchased his timber and thereafter manufactured it 
into lumber during a period in which the value of stumpage 
did not enhance in proportion with his interest charges and 
taxes, and his cost, therefore, on such a basis may have been 
in excess of the reasonable market value thereof. It has 
been a general experience among lumbermen during the 
last fifteen or eighteen years that, had they held their timber 
instead of manufacturing it into lumber and sold it on the 
timber market the day on which they exhausted their last 
log, saving themselves all the time, expense and thought 
expended on the manufacturing operation, they would have 
had more money in bank and have saved the entire effort put 
forth in the manufacture. 

If, therefore, the increment is not to be permitted to be 
included in cost and in the investment value, there certainly 
would be no inducement for further investments in plants 
and in the operation thereof; but there might still remain 
an inducement to purchase the timber and hold the same 
against a probable advance in the future—this, assuming 
that the history of the past will be repeated in the future. 

In the case of Doyle vs. Mitchell Bros. Co., hereinbefore 
cited (235 Fed. Rep. 692), the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit held as follows: 

“The insistence of the commissioner that this $20 per acre 
appreciation is income for the year in which the timber hap- 
pens to be cut rests at last upon the theory that the tax- 
payer is estopped to claim that it was income for an earlier 
period because he had not so entered it on his books; and 
this theory we can not accept. Its formal transfer into sur- 
plus or undivided profits account would have done nobody 
any good or any harm.” 

If the ifcrement is to be counted as an earning in the 
year in which it accrues, as is held in the decision above 
quoted, then it becomes a part of the investment, and in 
arriving at a capital depletion charge and stumpage charge to 
liquidate the capital invested and return the same to the 
investor, it is not only proper, but it is necessary that such a 
charge should be equal to the original cost and the increment, 
and would probably be the reasonable market value thereof 
and should be included as cost when ascertaining the cost 
of lumber. 


In addition, I desire to direct the attention of the com- 


mission to the fact that when Congress amended the Income 
Tax Law on Sept. 8, 1916, it provided, in the last paragraph 
of Section 10 thereof, the following, to-wit: 

“For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived or loss 
sustained from the sale or other disposition by a corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or association, or insurance com- 
pany, of property, real, personal, or mixed, acquired before 
March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value of such prop- 
erty as of March 1, 1913, shall be the basis for determining 
the amount of such gain derived or loss sustained.” 

Very clearly, Congress recognized the principle of including 
the reasonable market value of the property as of the date 
named in ascertaining the income upon which ‘tax should be 
paid after the passage of the act, being the same principle as 
was announced by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the case hereinbefore referred to, and certainly these two 
authorities are unassailable. 

The market value of timber should not be confused with 
that of lumber. The visible supply of timber is measured 
and known. It is being daily depleted and is not being 
replenished. The world’s demand for timber is constant 
and growing, resulting in its continual enhancement of value, 
The supply of lumber is practically constant, but the demand 
is variant, the result being lumber values fluctuate. The 
general trend of lumber values is upward, due to the en- 
hanced cost of the raw material—timber. The immediate 
market or replacement value of timber should be included 
in the current cost of lumber. 

* * * 


In determining the reasonable market value of timber, for 
the purpose of arriving at the amount per thousand for 
stumpage to be charged into operating costs, certain elements 
must be considered, to-wit: The reasonable market value of 
timber should be determined from actual bona fide sales and 
transfers during the year, and the more recent transfers may 
be said to be the current market value thereof, 

These transfers, however, should be classified as follows: 


(a) ‘Timber located within the territorial limits of the 
holdings of an operation, too small to justify an independent 
development for the purpose of manufacturing same and too 
far from any other operation to justify the expense of build- 
ing tram roads and other necessary outlay incident to the 
reclamation of same, should not be construed to show the rea- 
sonable market value of stumpage. 

(b) Timber located between two holdings, which might 
extend the life of either one of them, such location creating 
an unusual and abnormal competitive condition in the pur- 
chase of same and yielding a high value by reason thereof, 
should not be used in determining said reasonable market 
value, 

(c) The purchase of a going business, sold for purposes 
of liquidation because of unprofitable operations, or for any 
other reason, should not be construed to be a basis of deter- 
mination of the reasonable market value of stumpage. 

The correct basis for determining this reasonable market 
value is the basis upon which sales have been made for the 
purpose of creating new developments, without being in 
any way influenced by any of the foregoing considerations. 
Consequently, the amount set up for the purpose of extin- 
guishing the timber account should be the value at which 
the timber would sell for in the market when said timber is 
being manufactured into lumber. But, for convenience of 
accounting, the value at the beginning of the year should 
be accepted in lieu of the day each log is manufactured into 
lumber, 

Plant Depletion—“‘B”’ 

We should consider the amount to be set aside for the 
purpose of liquidating the capital employed or the instru- 
mentalities provided and used for the purpose of manufac- 
turing the timber into lumber—i. e., plant and equipment. 
The amount that should be charged to manufacture of lum- 
ber on this item is the cost of replacement, divided by its 
expectancy of life, which is determined by the quantity of 
timber behind the plant, in this manner providing a charge 
per thousand feet for this purpose. 


Improvements and Betterments—“‘C” 

The cost of further instrumentalitics provided for the pur- 
pose of developing the land or increasing the efficiency or 
output of the plant, as the adding thereto of such instru- 
mentalities does not in fact enhance the value of the plant 
itself, because it does not extend the life thereof, but it does 
increase returns either in reduced costs or increased revenue, 
and therefore such investments should be charged to the 
cost of production. Timber and other natural resources 
should be differentiated from almost any other line of business, 
because depletion begins with the first day of operation and 
each succeeding day the plant is of less value. 

Operating Costs—"‘D” 

The question of maintenance and operation, including 
labor and material, the expense of the sale of the product, 
together with general expense, including officers’ salaries 
and taxes, exclusive of income tax, should be charged to cost 
of production and can hardly be a topic of controversy. 

Interest—"‘E”’ 

The question of interest, for the purpose of this discussion, 

should be charged to income over operating expense. 


at. 
Return on Investment 


In discussing this subdivision of this topic before this 
commission in February, 1916, the general conclusion pre- 
vailed at that time that 10 percent on the reasonable market 
value of the assets of the industry at the beginning of each 
accountancy year would be less than a fair and reasonable 
rate on said investment. In the enactment of the present 
income tax law Congress seems to have reached the con- 
clusion that the war excess profits provision should not 
apply on capital invested until 9 percent return is secured. 
If the Associated Press has properly reported the basis used 
in fixing the prices of packing house products at 9 percent 
on the capital employed, altho a very great proportion of 
said capital is rented at a very much lower rate of interest, 
fixing the amount of 2% percent net on the turnover in 
that industry. This turnover frequently amounts to ten times 
the investment, or an equivalent rate on the capital invested 
of 25 percent. 

From the foregoing it would appear that a 20 percent return 
on lumber investment would be justified. 

(a) The return should be based on figures compiled from 
the reasonable market value of the timber, the replacement 
cost of the plant and equipment at the beginning of each 
accountancy year, together with the capital then employed 
in carrying stoe’~ -* ‘umber and logs, outstanding accounts, 
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and cash in the banks necessary to the ease and safety of the 
industry. 
-(b) It is impossible to ascertain the average or fairly 
representative investment per thousand of annual production 
for the industry, and for that reason we should accept a 
typical operation to represent such investment so as to com- 
pute the amount per thousand said 20 percent would be. 

(c) As we are dealing with an industry rather than the 
individuals in the industry and are trying to reach con- 
clusions which will treat the industry as a whole fairly, the 
actual investment in timber should be used to determine the 
margin over cost, instead of the average investment in the 

ber. 
eethe objection might be offered that the investment in such 
typical property varies with each year of operation as the 
property is depleted, and; therefore, the average investment 
in such typical plant should be used, rather than the actual 
investment; otherwise, if the figures are to be revised each 
year, based on changed values, the depletion due to timber 
exhaustion would operate to reduce the amount of said figure 
and in the earlier years the margins would be greater than 
during the latter ones. The answer to this objection is: 

With the complete current annual depletion of the indi- 
vidual mills the life of the industry itself is extended, altho 
its annual production is decreased, As we are trying to 
arrive at a fair and reasonable basis of returns to fix the 
maximum price, and in the absence of a minimum price being 
fixed, we contend it is only fair that said maximum price, 
which will operate to destroy the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand, should be fixed in such manner as would pro- 
tect the industry and encourage the greater utilization of 
the product of the forest. 

In the spirit of frankness we append to this statement 
examples worked out, both on the actual timber investment 
and the average timber investment. 

The first element in the determination of a typical opera- 
tion is an agreement as to when timber holdings cease to be 
a proper timber reserve, and when they become speculative 
holdings. This feature of the question has been exhaustively 
treated by the Forest Service. 

We believe that any bases of averages would be unfair to 
figure on and for that reason we suggest that fifteen years 
be used as a reasonable reserve for an operation, This would 
seem to be short enough, bearing in mind the cost of devel- 
opment and the value of the timber. With these principles 
in the agreement the rest of the computation becomes one of 
simplicity. 

Recent costs of plants can be used to figure the plant invest- 
ment; recent sales of timber to fix the value thereof; and 
arbitrary amounts set up to cover working capital, such as 
stocks on hand, outstanding accounts etc. Twenty percent 
of the investment and working capital divided by the annual 
production gives us the amount per thousand said typical 
operation is entitled to. 

The employment of any other method to arrive at the 
results, such as the use of averages determined from figures 
ascertained from books of accounts of companies that ad- 
mittedly have not included on their books the value of their 
property and the facts of their business, manifestly estab- 
lishes a basis which is not only erroneous, but unfair and 
unjustifiable, and could not be sustained by any court of 
law, because the principle of such a basis runs counter to 
the law as established by judicial decision and principles 
enacted by Congress in the income tax law hereinbefore 
quoted. If, for argument’s sake, the books of these com- 
panies did include the full value of the property, and all 
the facts in their costs of production and the average condi- 
tions are so established, it would be unfair, because the 
various operations are in different stages of depletion and 
would not be representative of the facts in the industry. 
This is true for the further reason, the fact that these figures 
were obtainable is prima facie evidence of the efficiency of 
the plants from which such information was secured, and, 
consequently, it must forcibly appeal to reason that such a 
condition would not be representative of the industry, because 
the source of such information is so extremely limited. 

We are dealing with the question of industry as distin- 
guished from an individual in that industry. Therefore, 
rather than take the average conditions as disclosed by books 
which do not properly record the facts, either as to invested 
values or costs, and upon properties which are in the dif- 
ferent periods of depletion, some having short lives and others 
longer ones, in justice to this industry and in the perpetuity 
thereof we should consider the question from a broad angle 
of thought rather than a proposition of averages or upon 
so-called representative information. This latter theory 
would have the effect of establishing a basis which might be 
profitable to those who came under or below the basis estab- 
lished, but would probably mean the financial death of those 
whose operations did not do so. 

As we are attempting to establish maximum prices, with- 
out seeking to determine the minimum price, in fairness to 
this industry and in fairness to the conservation of its re- 
sources such a price should be one which would permit the 
industry a fair and reasonable return—not on the represen- 
tative or average investment but upon a_ typical invest- 
ment, allowing for a reasonable range of costs and invest- 
ment return. 

An individual in the industry may have one year to operate 
and his operations may be used to arrive at the average life 
of the industry of, say eight years; whereas, a typical situa- 
tion would be one of fifteen years. The average life of the 
industry continues the same year after year, regardless of 
the number of years which have elapsed, because as its pro- 
duction per annum decreases it is reasonable to conclude the 
life in years is extended. Twenty-five years from now we will 
Probably find the average life of properties then existent in 
the South ax long as they are today. We know today they 
have no less life in point of years than they had in 1911, at 
which time production reached its maximum in the southern 
Pine industry. 

If we are to encourage closer utilization of the forests and 
the practice of practical conservation, we must treat the 
industry on the broader rather than the narrower lines. We 
know the policy and purpose of the commission has always 
been to be helpful rather than harmful to industry. We 
have been convinced of this ever since we came before the 
commission in July, 1915, and presented our problems. We 
have always been met with a broad and sympathetic attitude 
and we believe that this attitude will be the continued policy 
of this commission. The mere fact that immediate conditions 
have rendered more profitable an industry which, at the time 
we first appeared before this body, was suffering from a long 
Period of excesstve losses, should not in any way change 
the position of the commission, because these conditions 
themselves change and accentuate the necessity of some 
Stability in the industry. It has been the thought of the 
commission, and of the industry, to seek jointly to secure 
Such modifications of the laws as would permit the stabiliza- 
tion of the industry under the observation of the commis- 
sion, Surely, the fact that our country is now engaged in 
War, with normal economic conditions completely upset, 
costs and prices mounting and production decreasing, is no 


Teason or excuse for a change from that broad attitude of 


sympathy which has heretofore characterized the contact of 
the industry with the commission, but rather one arguing 
for a closer and more thoro understanding between them. 
We appeal to you in all fairness to recognize this principle 
by meeting us half way, to the end that a proper and just 
conclusion may be reached. 

III 


Prices Necessary to Provide Such Cost and Investment 
Returns 

When we have ascertained the cost of manufacture of 
lumber and the amount per thousand necessary to yield the 
return on the values determined, the sum of the cost and the 
amount per thousand allowed for returns on the investment 
fix the total average sales price at which the production of 
the average mill may be sold. Now comes the further ques- 
tion of determining the price per item, in order to yield 
the average price agreed to, by distributing such average 
price to each item produced, in proportion to the percentage 
of production thereof and their relative value. 

To do this the records of the Kansas City Lumber Statis- 
tical Exchange could be taken to show the average price 
secured on all sales of the various companies reporting 
thereto for 1917, as well as the average price for each item 
sold, to determine the relative value of each item, together 
with the percentage that each item bore to the total sales. 
It is to be assumed that the year’s sales reflected the year’s 
production from the logs manufactured by these companies. 
By determining the percentage relation of the average prite 
on all of the sales to the price conceded to be the fair and 
reasonable maximum price and applying that percentage to 
the average price secured for each item, the maximum item 
price is readily determined. 

The suggestion made, to use the figures compiled by the 
Kansas City Lumber Statistical Exchange, is only made for 
the reason that at this time the Kansas City exchange is 
the only place where the complete information may be secured. 
The Southern Pine Association eventually will have much 
more representative information which will be compiled 
thru its report of sales hereafter referred to, and to which 
the commission’s attention is again specifically directed. 

The principles involved in this distribution are the same as 
set forth in a brief filed with the Federal Trade Commission 
by the Southern Pine Association, entitled “Southern Pine 
Association’s Sales Reporting and Cost Distribution Plans.” 
The mathematical accuracy with which this may be carried 
out is unquestioned, inasmuch as it has already been used 
by the Federal Trade Commission in determining values, and 
the same principles are included in both, 

The cost of production used in the following examples is 
determined as follows, to-wit: The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion report of costs for October, 1917, reflected a total cost 
of $18.37 a thousand feet, which included a stumpage charge 
of $5.18 a thousand feet, log scale, or $4.35 a thousand feet 
board measure. By deducting the $4.35 a thousand feet 
stumpage charge and the interest charge of $1.16 from the 
total cost, viz., $18.37, we arrive at the cost other than 
stumpage and interest, to-wit, $12.86, and by adding 10 
percent, or $1.29 a thousand feet, to make these costs 
more representative, we determine a cost, exclusive of stump- 
age, of $14.15. Adding thereto the stumpage at the rdte of 
$6 a thousand feet, log scale, reduced to board measure on 
the basis of 22.59 percent average overrun shown in said 
statement, or $4.90, we have a cost of $19.05. By adding to 
the cost of $14.15 aforesaid $7 a thousand log scale, for 
stumpage, reduced in the above manner to board measure, or 
$5.71 a thousand feet, our cost would be $19.86 a thousand 
feet. The inventories of lumber have been taken up in these 
examples on the basis of the costs so determined. ‘The out- 
standing accounts have been computed on what we believe 
to be the conservative market value of lumber. 

The foregoing figures, and those which follow in the exam- 
ples below, are based on October, 1917, costs, and are not 
representative of present conditions. The costs of last week 
are ancient history in the industry today. * * * As an 
illustration, the cost in December, 1917, shown for 100 mills 
of the Southern Pine Association, exclusive of interest of 
$1.435 and stumpage of $5.195, log scale, or $4.341, board 
measure, was $17.21 a thousand, as against a cost of $12.86 
for October. * * * ‘ 

The following are illustrations arriving at the maximum 
average price to return a reasonable amount on the cost of 
production and the invested value. These examples are 
worked out on two different bases of stumpage values, to-wit: 
$6 and $7 a thousand feet. They are also worked out on two 
different principles, to-wit: Return based on full timber in- 
vestment, and return based on an average timber investment. 
The results expressed in average prices are further deter- 
mined to return 10 percent and 20 percent and set forth in 
eight different distributions to each item produced, and are 
shown in the compilation appended hereto. 


Example No. 1 
Investment in typical 30,000,000 feet annual capacity plant ; 
15-year operation ; 
Stumpage value, $6 a thousand feet ; 
Plant value, $1.88 a thousand feet; 
Lumber inventory value, $19.05 a thousand feet ; 
Outstanding accounts, $25 a thousand feet ; 


Stumpage, 450,000,000 feet at $ 6.00............$2,700,000 
Plant, 450,000,000 feet at Ne sn. 0 die vee 846,000 
Inventory, 10,000,000 feet at 19.05............ 190,500 
Accounts, 5,000,000 feet at 25.00............ 125,000 

Sua MIOMENON 5 y-5cn os c00's 056 av Riale Were de Oe $3,861,500 


The investment per thousand of annual production on this 
basis is $128.71. If it should be determined that 10 percent 
is a reasonable return, $12.87 should be added to the cost of 
production which we have determined to be $19.05, resulting 
in a price of $31.92. In the event that 20 percent return on 
such a basis would be permitted, $25.74 should be added to the 
cost of $19.05, making the price $44.79. 


Example No. 2 

This example is the same as No. 1, except that the average 
investment in timber is used instead of the total investment, 
in which case the timber investment is $1,440,000. (This 
average investment is arrived at in the following manner, 
to-wit: The first year’s investment on 15-year basis, for a 
30,000,000-foot annual capacity plant is $2,700,000; the last 
year’s investment, $180,000. Therefore, the total of the 
two is $2,880,000, which divided by 2 gives a result of 
$1,440,000, or the average investment for the entire period.) 

Average investment in typical 30,000,000-foot annual ca 
pacity plant; 

15-year operation ; 

Stumpage value, $6 a thousand feet ; 

Plant value, $1.88 a thousand feet ; 

Lumber inventory value, $19.05 a thousand feet ; 

Outstanding accounts, $25.00 a thousand feet ; 


NE 5 oka o Rb sed OG ER EDs 0b oeede $1,440,000 
Be gp ER, A ee a eee ee 846,000 
NN io. 5 ain clos ole wide Ob a 8. Wee a $16. wieie. a atee - 190,500 
SE NTO ER PIE PORE ORT Rew ay ee 125,000 

Total investment ...... nid GntaNGa b Sia oetale a .. . $2,601,500 


In such a case, the invested value per thousand of annua! 
production would be $86.72. Therefore, in order to get a 10 
percent return on such a basis, $8.67 should be added to the 
cost of $19.05, making the price $27.72. In the event that 
20 percent {ts conceded, $17.34 should be added thereto, 
making the price $36.39. 

Example No. 3 

Investment in a typical 30,000,000-foot annual capacity 
plant ; 

15-year operation ; 

Stumpage value, $7 a thousand feet; 

Plant value, $1.88 a thousand feet ; 

Inventory value, $19.86 a thousand feet ; 

Outstanding accounts, $25.00 a thousand feet ; 


Stumpage, 450,000,000 feet at $ 7.00............ $3,150,000 
Plant, 450,000,000 feet at 1.88........ «+e. 846,000 
Inventory, 10,000,000 feet at 19.86........ «oes 198,600 
Accounts, 5,000,000 feet at 25.00............ 125,000 

DWoent Tavewtwese is aks css dbo ivatcccevenn $4,319,600 


or an average investment per thousand feet of annual pro- 
duction of $143.98, which to earn 10 percent would add 
$14.39 to the cost of $19.86, resulting in a price of $34.25. 
In the event, however, 20 percent return is determined to be 
fair, as compared with that allowed in other industries, 
$28.79 should be added to the cost of $19.86, making a total 
of $48.65. 

The above example (No. 3) is figured on the same basis as 
example No. 1, except that we have used $7 instead of $6 a 
thousand as the stumpage investment, and lumber inventories 
have been figured, including the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Example No. 4 


This is the same example as No. 3, except that the timber 
has been taken up at the average investment, to-wit : $1,686,- 
000; and this average investment is arrived at in the same 
manner as explained in example No. 2, where the average 
investment is calculated on the basis of $6 stumpage, where- 
as the present example is figured on the basis of $7 a thou- 
sand for stumpage. 

Average investment in typical 30,000,000-foot annual ca- 
pacity plant; 

15-year operation ; 

Stumpage value, $7 a thousand feet ; 

Plant value, $1.88 a thousand feet ; 

Lumber inventory value, $19.86 a thousand feet ; 

Outstanding accounts, $25 a thousand feet; 

Stumpage (average) 


TORT ER CTO ere RC $1,680,000 
PIBOe DIONE Sis cale odd ier veanviedccetetaee 846,000 
SEVONO oie 6 Sc KEEN ie he cnetebeeere deeb eas 198,600 
PSG ide w OR Vv. we Weed ee Oe rsnlalne caeaeeeee 125,000 

ROGEE NVORMOND ie césiecccnbccceececiuwe $2,849,600 


or an average investment of $94.98 a thousand feet of annual 
production, which to earn 10 percent would add $9.50 to the 
cost of $19.86, which would make the price $29.36, and in 
the event that 20 percent is decided to be fair, $19 should be 
added to said cost of $19.86, making the total price $38.86. 





CUT-OVER LAND COMMITTEE REPORT 


New Or.LEANS, LA., March 18.—At the annual con- 
vention of the subscribers to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion held in this city Feb. 19-20 one of the interesting 
reports that were filed in the record but which was not 
presented orally was that of the cut-over land committee. 
This report dwelt upon the necessity of the South’s rais- 
ing enough foodstuff to at least feed its own people. 
‘*Slacker States,’’ it said, ‘‘may well be as detrimental to 
our success in this war as slacker men and women.’’ The 
report outlined the steps that led up to the formation of 
the Southern Cut-Over Land Association. As well as the 
furtherance of the live stock industry in every way pos- 
sible as among the matters that demand immediate atten- 
tion the committee report mentioned the following: 


1. To determine definitely the character of the soils em- 
braced in the cut-over land area, with a view of developing 
different sections so that they shall be put to use in the man- 
ner best suited to their varied character. This will to some 
extent involve a comprehensive soil survey, that we may 
learn what lands are best suited to special branches of agri- 
culture and what may best be utilized for purposes of re- 
forestation. Such a survey would not be so formidable an 
undertaking as might at first appear, as the constructive ex- 
perimental work already accomplished by communities and 
individuals thruout the cut-over region would, if properly and 
fully recorded, go far toward establishing the soil adaptability 
of many extensive areas. 

2. To assemble and disseminate to the public dependable 
and detailed information concerning the value of the cut-over 
Jands in the various districts represented, particularly with 
respect to the specific uses to which they are best suited ; 
thereby the more readily and fairly provide for their ultimate 
transfer in suitable areas into the hands of capable farmers, 
stockmen, fruit growers, dairymen, truckers and timber 
growers, 

8. To devise and put into execution a practical program of 
educational promotion that shall serve to reach desirable 
prospective settlers with exact information concerning the 
opportunities in agriculture offered on the cut-over lands of 
the South. 

4. To perfect a fair and practical system of cotperative 
promotion with railroad companies, communities, and State 
and Federal authorities to the end that these lands shall be 
brought into actual use and productiveness at the earliest 
possible date and that their permanent settlement may be ef- 
fected without misrepresentation or misunderstanding. 

5. To render specific services to individual subscribers, par- 
ticularly by undertaking surveys of their land holdings, as- 
certaining the most beneficial uses to which such lands may 
be put, working out plans and cost estimates therefor, direct- 
ing and supervising their operations thru the agency of or 
with the cojperation of State and Federal authorities and 
other responsible interests and, so far as lawfully may be, act 
as agents of subscribers and settlers in the purchase of live 
stock, seed, farm equipment and other necessities, and in the 
marketing of their products. 

6. To take measures to determine, so far as may be and 
developments justifying, the probable extent of anticipated 
“back to the land movement” after the war. Many students 
of the subject are of the opinion that not only will there be a 
rush of Europeans seeking new rural homes in this country 
after hostilities have ceased, but that great numbers of our 
own soldiers, grown accustomed to outdoor life and vigorous 
physical activities while in the service of their country, will 
refuse to return to sedentary pursuits, adopting farm life in 
stead. Representations already have been made to a special 
committee of the United States Senate appointed to investi- 
gate this problem and a wide field for constructive effort in 
this direction lies open to your cut-over land department. 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATES WOODS LABOR CONDITIONS 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters Spruce Production Division, Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps, Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. 
March 10, 1918. 
BULLETIN No. 31 
I 

1. The undersigned, having been authorized by unanimous 
vote of the representatives at a convention of the logging 
camp and lumber mill operators, and also by a convention 
of delegates representing 62,000 members of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen, to determine what will be con 
ducive to a maximum production of material necessary for 
our war program, both in airplane stock and ship material, 
and to that end to determine certain questions regarding 
labor conditions in the logging and lumber industry of the 
States of Oregon and Washington west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the following decisions are published and strict com 
pliance of operators and empioyees is enjoined. 

2. It is decided that the entire industry, logging camps 
and lumber mills adopt the basic 8-hour day principle as of 
March 1, 1918, with the understanding that time and a half 
be paid for overtime when men are worked more than eight 
hours, except as hereinafter provided. 

3. It is further decided that all employees shall work ac 
tually on the job a full eight hours each of six days per week 
and that no camp or mill shall work a crew more than eight 
hours, producing its product, nor more than six days per 
week. This does not prohibit working two or three shifts 
per day of eight hours each. 

II 
LOGGING CAMP REGULATIONS 

4. The following schedule represents as near as can be 
determined the average of all wages in the industry. It must 
be realized that conditions of operation, location etc, have 
for years made it necessary that there be a variation in this 
schedule for different camps. 

LOGGING CAMPS (Hourty Pay) 


Blacksmith ....... Optional Hook tender... .... 90 
Blacksmith’s helper. 40 Mmotters ...ccsecss AD 
*Brakeman, head.... .60 Loader head long log 75 
*Brakeman, second... B35) Loader, head short 
Se ere mays) EE ree 65 
Bucker, head....... .60 Loader second long 
Bucker, windfall.... matt) and @bort ....20% 5 
Bucker, wood...... 45 Logging railroad men 
*Camp helper, per mo, 90.00 (construction) ... 40 
SP Css oa 5000 6s matt) Machinist ....<.+. Optional 
ChOKGFMAN ......+-+ aay) Main line section men 35 
0 a ee Optional *Pump man......... AD 
*Cook, second, per mo, 100.00 Rigger, head....... 65 
Drum tender....... Ad Rigger, second...... OS 
*Engineer, donkey... 60 Rigger, third or 
*Engineer, duplex.... .60 CO SAS een matt) 
*Engineer, locomotive Rigging slinger..... 335) 
Optional Cc, O. rigging man... HD 
Faller, head........ 60 Signal boy......... 40 
Faller, second...... AD Skidroad man...... 45 
Filer, head......... 65 0 Se a 50 
Filer, second....... 60 Spool tender....... A5 
*Fireman, donkey... . AD *Superintendent ,..Optional 
*Fireman, locomotive. AO eee AD 
*Foreman, grade..... AS Unhook man....... HD 
*Foreman, section. ... AD *Waiter and = dish 
*Foreman, track..... AD washer, per mo... 95.00 
*Ilead handy man... 65 Wood splitter...... AS 
High climber....... SO *Woods foreman... .Optional 
Hookon man....... A 4}5) 


5. In order that employers may meet the conditions pecu 
liar to their own camps they are authorized to increase the 
hourly wage in the case of any employee up to, but not ex 
ceeding, 10 cents per hour over the above schedule. This 
must not be understood as approving of a general horizontal 
increase, because certain men and certain jobs will always be 
worth more than others, 


6. There will be found a few exceptional cases where men 


have been receiving daily wages higher than authorized by this 
bulletin. Many operators having recommended it, such men 
as were employed, actually or in suspension, on Feb, 26, may 
continue to receive such higher pay upon approval of this 
office of lists to be submitted at once by employers of such 
men—it being the fundamental idea of this office that no man 
shall have his old 10-hour daily wages reduced as a result of 
the adoption of the basic 8-hour day. 

7. Men marked by an asterisk (*) must be considered as 
daily employees who are not entitled to extra pay for work 
in excess of eight hours which is ordinarily and customarily 
performed to insure continued operation of the plant. Their 
pay contemplates such service and no extra pay Will be 
allowed, 

8. Men when engaged in necessary repairs, moving, con- 
struction, fighting fires or other emergency, working beyond 
the 8-hour day or on Sundays, as well as railroad crews when 
operating trains in connection with such service, will receive 
straight time for such extra work. 

SAWMILL REGULATIONS 

9. The following maximum pay of certain employees in 
sawmills should be considered as the greatest to be paid and 
inno way as a standard. 

SAWMILL (HourLy Pay) 


Car loader ....... 50 J eee 45 
(Or equiv. rate ree 525 
per M) Millwright ....... 675 

Carriage man..... ATS Assistant millwright 575 
a ae ee er Optional Of DeATOr. ...5.4.% 50 
*Assistant cook, per Lae ear Ene 525 

month 100.00 OR cine Sw thsinty ao 50 

DE «tevkeowss 50 (Or equiv. rate 

Edgerman ........ Optional per M) 

Assistant edgerman 0 Planer feeder .... 525 
*Engineer, chief... .Optional Planer trimmer... 50 
*Engineer, helper. ..Optional RRGSAWFED cccccces .60 

Filer, band........Optional ee Seewew suerte A535) 

Filer, circular..... Optional Tallgman ..sesces Optional 

Filer, assistant cir- Trimmerman ..... Optional 

ere Optional Assistant trimmer- 
*Kireman, head..... AT oT : 50 
*Fireman, assistant. AD *Waiter and = dish- 
*Foreman, all......Optional washer, per mo.. 95.00 
ee OD 


10. Probably no mill pays all its employees the amounts 
stated but certain men in certain mills under their special 
conditions earn the scale as written and it is therefore estab- 
lished as a maximum scale for the designations stated. It 
must not be expected that this maximum will be paid in all 
mills or in all positions. 

11. There will be found a few exceptional cases where men 
have been receiving daily wages higher than authorized by 
this bulletin. Many operators having recommended it, such 
men as were employed, actually or in suspension, on Feb, 26 
may continue to receive such higher pay upon approval of this 
office of lists to be submitted at once by employers of such 
men, it being the fundamental idea of this office that no man 
shall have his old 10-hour daily wages reduced as a result of 
the adoption of the basic 8-hour day. 

12. Men marked by an asterisk (*) must be considered as 
daily employees who are not entitled to extra pay for work 
in excess of eight hours which is ordinarily and customarily 
performed to insure continued operation of the plant. Their 
pay contemplates such service and no extra pay will be al- 
lowed, Also it must be understood that men operating ma- 
chines must tune them up before or after the 8-hour day and 
such work is not overtime. 

13. Men engaged in making repairs and construction work, 
teamsters, chauffeurs, transportation men, loaders, graders 
and tallymen when required for work necessary to the con 
tinued 8-hour production of the product, shall receive straight 
time for such period worked in excess of eight hours. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


14. It is not the intention of this office to authorize any 
overtime work in any general operation and if production 


must be increased, additional sides or shifts must be estab- 
lished. 


15. No employer will furnish, gratis, transportation to or 
from place of employment for any employee. This does not 
prohibit advancing the cost of a railroad or boat ticket, which 
amount shall be deducted from the first pay due a man. 

16. Certified copies of the schedule in each camp and mil] 
will be filed with this office as of the 30th of each month, not 
showing names of employees, but designations, alphabetically 
arranged as printed above with wages paid for that month, 

17. It is further decided that no employees, except the 
cooks, shall receive free board, and that a uniform charge of 
$7.35 shall be paid by all employees, except cooks, for their 
weekly board. This cost shall include food and preparation 
as well as utensils and equipment, and wages of kitchen and 
dining room employees. 

18. It is further decided that all employers who furnish 
housing accommodations for their men arrange at the earliest 
practicable date to supply clean bedding, including beds, mat- 
tresses, pillows, blankets, sheets and pillow slips to all men 
employed and that a charge of $1 a week be made for the 
service, the charge to be at rate of 25 cents a day for each 
of the first four days of each week. The service shall include 
change of sheets and pillow slips weekly or oftener. Where 
the majority of the employees of any company agree that this 
service is not desirable, it may be dispensed with. 

19. Men employed in camps or mills at work which does not 
come within the designations printed above will be paid such 
pay as is mutually agreed upon between employer and em- 
ployee. 

20. It is recommended that wages be paid to employees 
every two weeks, 

21. This corrected bulletin is made necessary because of 
natural development of the problem. Every point has been 
carefully and conscientiously considered. Possibly other 
changes of minor importance may be necessary. It must be 
kept constantly in mind that this office is the neck of the 
funnel for all ideas, facts, information and conditions, and 
that every decision will be made after mature consideration, 

22. It is requested that employers and employees co- 
operate to the limit in eliminating all technicalities and petty 
contentions. ‘Trivial questions must be overlooked and seri- 
ous ones submitted to this office for relief. This office ex- 
pects no reduction in production and a spirit of “pull to- 
gether” to justify the action already taken. 

23. The life of your nation and the safety of the world are 


largely dependent upon the future performance of the men, 


interested in this bulletin and reduction of production by 
willful neglect on the part of either employer or employees in 
any camp or mill in the lumber industry in the Pacific North- 
west is no less treason than would be a strike or disobedience 
of orders among soldiers or sailors. Just claims of employers 
and employees will arise, but a fair and just means of solving 
them has been found and a square deal is guaranteed. In the 
future no one will be allowed to block the lumber requirements 
of our country. 
Brick P. Disque, Colonel Signal Corps, Commanding. 





EQUIPMENT EFFICIENT SALESMEN NEED 


An attractive card printed in two colors, recently sent 
out to its sales force by the York Lumber & Manufactur- 
‘ing Co., Memphis, Tenn., conveys some excellent pointers 
for everyone engaged in selling. The card is headed 
“Quit Back Firing’’ and reads as follows: 


Energy and knowledge are the spark plugs of success and 
enthusiasm is the ignition. Will power is the self starter and 
confidence is the “juice” that carries us up the hill. If you 
are thus equipped you are a quality salesman—therefore a 
salesman of quality. 

“Order takers” must be cranked and prices are his speed 
gears; the lower the price the higher the speed. His spark 
plugs are clogged with doubt and his “juice tank’ is pune- 
tured with “can’ts.” When he strikes the rise in the market 
he back fires with complaints and must be towed. Let’s 
Fe the spark plugs, repair the ‘‘juice tank” and quit back 
iring. 





IOWA’S LUMBER 


The various counties in Iowa purchase considerable 
lumber during each year for bridge construction and road 
work. On Jan, 25 bids were received at Des Moines by 
the executive committee of the State Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation on piling and’ on lumber. The schedule of bids 
of lumber is shown in connection with this article. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not receive notice that bids 
would be opened until too late to give notice except by 


SCHEDULE OF BIDS RECEIVED ON LUMBER AT 





NEEDS FOR BRIDGES AND ROADS 


letter, but took the matter up to see what the results of 
the bids were. After considerable work and with the 
assistance of George A. Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, schedules of the bids on piling and lumber 
were secured from the State Highway Commission, with 
headquarters at Ames, Iowa. Supplementing the sched- 
ules the commission wrote in part as follows: 

We place this information in the hands of the county boards 


of supervisors for their acceptance and action. Some mate- 
rial was purchased on the basis of the bids received, but we 
do not have information as to the exact amount. 


A number of the counties in the State will hold lettings for 
their bridge lumber requirements for the coming season and if 
you are interested in bidding on any of this work we would be 
glad to supply you with information as to the counties receiv- 
ing bids on this work and the proper parties with whom to 
correspond in order to get standard forms of tender and in- 
structions to bidders, 


DES MOINES, JANUARY 25, 1918, BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF STATE SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 
































































































































George W. Cable Bayou Land & Bradley Lumber Co. Mira Hershey L. James 
Fairfield, lowa Lumber Co. Greenwood, Miss. Lumber Co. Lumber Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Muscatine, Iowa |Minneapolis,Minn. 
No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 : No.-4 No. 5 
Douglas Fir Oak Oak Red and White Oak Sap and Red Gum Fir Fir 
3x12” | 3"x14” | 3"x16" | 8"x8" [3°x6" to 12" 8x8" 3”x12" | 3x14" | 3x16" | 3”x12" | 3x14") 3°x16" | 3”x12” | 3x14" | 37x12" | 10x10" 
- coacnleaaullh 
Applies to any county........ PRR” FETS ere ery eee ee SO eenerre eam me $36.50 $45.00 | $50.00 | $55.00 | $40.00 | $45.00 | $50.00 $34.75 | $34,765 
Jefferson county...........0+ $46.75 | $47.25 | «$48.25 | $46.25 | $35.75 1) 3) 2 eee arcs . Has PE POMP Te CRT TRS fee 
Muscatine county............ gh a pares © bates, Han ee De eee secon gis ate e ee ec PTE : cc 98760 1 $8890 1 ........|- >> o0089 
= 
Amount company can furnish. . Not stated Not stated 10,000’ 2” 500,000’ B. M. 500,000’ B. M. Not stated 500,000’ B. M. 
3,000’ 2%” or more 
hee 30,000’ 2” 
Extras specified............. Add $1.00 per M for 18’ and 20’ None None None None None None 
‘i ‘ ee sal Full car lots ‘ pr 
pments to be aterial to be No. 1 Br. plank in accordance with None Shipments 
Reservations ............6%5 None None 75% 10” to 12” Nat'l Hd, Wd. Mfg. Assn., Aug. 1, 1917, pg. 98. commence at oD 
20% 8” Subject to advance In freight rates 
56% 6” 
7 la 
WOR ABE ooisls s détw'ne vn svcnees Paid by county Paid by county Included in County pays tax County pays tax. County pays tax Not stated 
Price bid * ; ee 
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LUMBERMEN WARRIORS RELATE THEIR EXPERIENCES 





How They Conducted Themselves on the Torpedoed Tuscania—Missouri Offers a Plucky Minor—Company’s President 
Handles the Knitting Needles—English Women’s Services Invaluable 


Interesting letters continue to be received by lumbermen 
thruout the country from sons or friends who were Tuscania 
survivors, a8 members of the 6th Battalion, 20th Engineers 
(Forest). Among these interesting letters is one received 
py T. F. Terzia, of the O. S. Hawes Lumber Co., Monroe, La., 
from his brother, Leo F’. Terzia. Leo and his brother Frensky, 
whom he refers to as “Fensky,” were both on the Tuscania, 
put were separated when they were taken off the sinking 
transport and were landed at different ports. Charles Van- 
Jandingham, brother of Walter B. Vanlandingham, of the 
Hines Lumber Co., and himself a lumberman, has also written 
an interesting letter home. Much the same story about the 
sinking of the boat and how the lives of so many boys were 
saved is told in a letter written to P. J. Kennedy, of Soper- 
aton, Wis., by his son, Sergeant Wilbur H. Kennedy. Addi- 
tional to the Tuscania letters is one written detailing in an 
interesting way life aboard a transport en route to France by 
Lieut. R. H. Faulkner, formerly with the James D. Lacey 
interests, to M. A. Mummert, of Chicago. 

The letter written by Lieut. R. H. Faulkner to Mr. Mummert 


is as follows : 
Apoarp U. 8S, A. TRANSPORT, Jan. 12, 1918. 

My pear Morpige—In the hurry to get away I had no 
chance to write you, and the time on board has not been much 
more available. This is our eighth day out and the last one, 
or rather next to the last one, before all lights will be put out. 
Of course we have all port holes covered at night and are not 
allowed to smoke on deck after sunset, but once we get into 
the real danger zone all lights will be out; two meals a day 
then, and nothing to do after 6 o’clock but to go to bed. Then 
we must all—officers and men—wear our clothes and life 
belts day and night, with full canteens; the officers must also 
be armed. Every day we have “abandon ship” drill, and the 
men are now very proficient in this—in fact, I’m sure that we 
can take everyone off in less than fifteen minutes. 

The sixth day out we picked up the crew of a schooner 
from Newfoundland which had been adrift, with its rudder 
torn away and several bad leaks, for twelve days and could 
not have lasted more than two or three more hours when we 
came to the rescue. After taking the men aboard one of our 
convoy set fire to the vessel. 

We have evidently skirted a severe storm, for from the 
second until the fifth day we ran thru a heavy sea. However, 
I have not been sick a minute, probably because I was too busy 
—I am senior police officer of the ship; this is not similar 
to a “cop” in Pnteago, but is a “helluva” job. I have the 
men’s mess, all the bunk space, latrines, deck space of troops, 
wash rooms, baths and officers’ decks to look after, Engine 
rooms or galleys come under the jurisdiction of the “officer of 
police” and it’s some little job looking after more than 4,500 
men—and feeding them. My hat is pinching me a trifle since 
the commander said today that the boat is in better condition 
and the morale superior to any voyage since it came into 
transport service. Every night I provide boxing bouts and 
music, and yesterday we had a boxing tournament and field 
day on deck. We have only 1% percent of the men sick (aside 
from sea sickness), and have had only one death. 

Since the third day the weather has been quite balmy, 
not cool enough to wear an overcoat on deck after dark. We 
will probably find it cooler from now on as we come nearer 
the port of debarkation. : 

Temporarily adieu ; I must go to French class. More tomor- 
row. 

Jan. 13; tenth day out. 

We reached the “war zone” this morning. From now on we 
must wear our clothes, life preservers and pistols continu- 
ally. Also, we have only two meals a day and no more 
lights, which means going to bed at 6 o’clock—rather uncom- 
fortable with one’s gun and life preserver on in bed. 

It is reported by wireless that part of our escort (which is 
coming on to meet us) encountered a “sub” and sank it. We 
should meet them some time this evening. I hope we will be 
allowed on deck when we sight them. 

Tell “Mack” that his brother is doing fine; he has a state- 
room on the same deck as the commissioned officers; and is 
gaining in popularity with everyone. I think he will surely 
be made a second lieutenant before very long. So far our 
company is without a captain; it is more than likely that one 
of us first lieutenants will be promoted—at least we hope so! 
Jan, 14; eleventh day out. 

Last night we sighted a vessel far off our port side, It 
passed on without seeing us, evidently. For a while there 
was great speculation—rumors running thick and fast as to 
just what it was. I told a bunch that it was the flagship of 
the Irish navy, but somehow or other they did not seem to 
believe it! ; 

Today is one of those perfect sapphire days when it is diffi- 
cult to realize or believe that thru this perfect sea there are 
“subs” waiting to dispatch death messages to us—and no one 
ever seems to bother about that possibility ; in fact, thesmain 
topic of conversation is whether or not we will be allowed 
leave to visit Paris. Some beautiful ‘slew parties” have been 
planned. The Major says he thinks he will detail me to supply 
“sleeping dictionaries” for all the officers. He has already 
placed his order for a brunette dictionary. Plus demain matin. 


Jan. 16; thirteenth day out. 


At breakfast this morning the news came that our escort of 
destroyers had been sighted off our port side and everyone de- 
Serted his “toast and soft boiled’ to rush on deck and see 
the most welcome sight since leaving America“America” ! 
How wonderful that name sounds. They look like mosquitoes, 
these dinkey destroyers, flitting about the water like dragon 
flies, belching out smoke screens—for we are in the real dan- 
ger zone now. But the waters of Biscay are gently rolling 
today, after a mountain-high sea yesterday, and they can 
make remarkable speed. We will probably make port tomor- 
Tow night or Friday morning. 

Later, 


Have just received word that we will sight land between 
5 and 6 o'clock in the morning, so that means we will be up to 


, Our neck in work all day tomorrow, getting ready for debarka- 


matt a port about fourteen hours’ railway journey from 
Give my very fondest to every one at the “round table” and 
tell them to- write, and I shall write at every opportunity. 
First LIfuTENANT R, H. FAULKNER, 
Fourth Battalion, 20th Engineers (Forest), N. A., Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, via New York. 


The letter of Charles Vanlandingham to his brother, Walter 


B. Vanlandingham, of the Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, is as 
follows : 


Dr e SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND, Feb. 18, 1918. 
k JEAREST RENE: You will probably be greatly surprised to 
now that Iam here. There was about two hours of my life 
hn the evening of Feb. 5 that I doubted if I ever would be 
rs or any place but in the bottom of the drink. We siled 
ig New York City Jan. 23 on the S. 8. Tuscania for Hali 
a N. F., where we were joined by ...... (censored )other 
‘i Consisting of tankers, freighters and other transports. 
} oe Reeang trip progressed very pleasantly until we had been out 
thri ‘the days from New York and had traveled for two days 
tiful he war zone. The evening of Feb. 5 had the most beau- 
roll Sunset T have ever seen and just after sunset Phil Car- 
pte gy I went below to get ready for supper. We lay down 
o'clock bunks for a few minutes, as our mess wasn’t until 6 
to si and it was then only 5:30, We both happened to go 
came.) and were asleep at 5:50 when a terrible crash 
lights Immediately and coincident with the crash all the 
Was, Feat out. Well, everybody knew immediately what it 
» The subs had torpedoed us. Well, you can guess what 








sort of a feeling came over me as everything was in total 
darkness. The torpedo had struck right squarely in the en- 
gine room, and the boat began to list something terribly. 
Here we were down in “BR” deck, which is the steerage 
part of the ship and two decks below the first open deck— 
and no lights. Well, at first there was a great deal of con- 
fusion and scrambling for the steps, but some of us who had 
bunks near the stairway began to yell: ‘Take your time, 
boys,” “Take it easy,” ‘Don’t pon get trampled now,” 
and the fellows all marched out splendidly. When we got up 
on deck to the lifeboats the boat was listing so it was hard to 
launch them successfully and a number of them couldn’t be 
launched at all. The boat I was due to get off in got away 
safely, but there were so many others getting into it who 
didn’t belong there that it was soon filled up and I figured 
my name was Mud. Then I heard one of the boat crew an- 
nounce that they had closed the airtight compartments and 
the ship would float for at least two hours, which gave me 
new hope. Of course there were numbers of men falling 
into the water thru faulty launching of lifeboats. So I spent 
the next hour trying to help throw life lines to those who had 


fallen overboard, but the task was futile, as those whom we, 


managed to get a life line to were so cold from the water that 
they were unable to hang on. All the time the 7'uscania was 
firing skyrocket distress signals and finally a submarine 
chaser came alongside. It could only take on a few, how- 
ever, as they are comparatively small boats and there were 
close on to 3,800 on board the Tuscania. Word was passed 
along the line that there would be another:sub chaser along- 
side soon. Of course they had to steal up in total darkness 
because of the chances of their being torpedoed during the 
rescue work. It seemed hours before we saw the next sub 
chaser slip alongside and it was three-fourths of an hour be- 
tween the first and second boat. Before the second one came 
along the Juscania took a sudden list to the starboard side 
and the deck was slanting on an agle of about 45 degrees. 
When it listed so suddenly everybody had a picture of them- 
selves in their minds of floating around on the waves in a life 
preserver, as there were no more boats we could lower and 
there were at least 1,400 on board y*t. Well, you can bet I 
felt good when I saw that sub cbl.ser come alongside and 
when I had slid down a rope and *.aced my foot on its deck 
it was like living again. We mad« it to a port in Ireland by 
12 :30 midnight and they had a le’. of hot feed waiting for us 
when we got there. We were si.uck at 5:50 p. m., rescued 
at 8:30 p. m., and the ship wéat down at 9:15 p. m. So 
we didn’t have much time left. Those Germans sure must be 
good shots, as the “bloomin’ bloody’ torpedo hit us right 
amidship, which is the point they aim at. Our company 
fared better than any other, as we lost only nine men out of 
the 160 odd that were lost. I don’t know how soon we will go 
to France, but probably very soon. I lost everything I had 
except what was on my back. Good things to eat are very 
scarce over here, which you can take as a hint. 
Much love, CHARLES. 


The letter written by Leo F, Terzia is as follows: 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND, Feb. 12, 1918. 

My Dear THEO: I guess that by this time you all know 
that Fef&sky and I were on the ill-fated 7'uscania, and pulled 
thru all O. K., because “no news is always good news’’; but, 
boy, we certainly had an awful experience and a mighty nar- 
row escape. 

We were separated from each other for five long days, and 
you can imagine how uneasy we were about each other, 
neither knowing what the fate of the other was. We were 
supposed to leave the 7'uscania in the same lifeboat, both hav- 
ing been assigned to “A-13;” but, in some way, Fris did not 
get on it. I headed the line of Co, EB, and was the first to go 
down the rope, but, before I went down I called for Fris, but, 
receiving no answer, I took it for granted that he was in the 
boat when it was lowered. I found out better, however, as 
soon as we pulled away from the ship, and you can imagine 
how it made me feel, 

We were torpedoed at 6:10 p. m. and landed at just about 
5 a. m., after fighting the rocks for about eight hours. Out 
of about seven or eight lifeboats, our raft was the only one 
that made a landing without being smashed to pieces against 
the rocks; but we sure had to do some fighting. We had 
thirty-two men on our boat when we left the 7'uscania, and 
we landed the whole bunch safely. The other boats that left 
alongside our boat, with probably thirty men aboard, would 
show up with less than half living, after being smashed 
against the rocks. I saw more horrible sights than I expect 
ever to see again. I believe that nearly all of the missing 
were accounted for as dead near the spot where I landed, 
and, of course, this fact made me think that nearly all the 
rest met the same fate. I did not close my eyes for five long 
nights. 

I was in the first bunch of ninety that reported at the con- 
centration camp in England, and Fris came with the next 
bunch (deleted) were all of the survivors of the ship and we, 
of course, thought all the rest were lost. 

The little incident has certainly put lots of fighting blood 
into our veins, and we know that it has had the same effect 
on the people back there. We are both feeling fine now, and 
are ready to pay “Fritz” for getting us “all wet.” 

Theo, we lost everything we had in the world, and it is 
going to be quite a while before we get outfitted personally 
like we were, as you know when we left Washington we 
stocked up on everything we needed. We will be here for 
some time, and it is impossible to get some things that we 
need; so get busy and send us a complete outfit. So far I 
do not like the cigarettes from Scotland, Ireland or Dngland, 
and I guess in France they will be the same, 

When our raft landed on an island off the Scottish coast, 
we were in the most beautiful little town I ever saw, and I 
will never forget the treatment received from those “old hon- 
est-to-God people.” Fris was picked up from his raft by a 
trawler and landed in Ireland. You will receive a cable from 
us in the next few days, and I trust that you will let all of 
our friends know that we are all right. 

We are certainly strong for the English navy; it certainly 
did its share, and that is the only reason that we are alive 
today. All the people threw open their arms to us, and we 
have been treated royally everywhere we went. We were re- 
ceived by Ambassador Page today, and we were glad indeed 
to have this honor. He certainly made a fine speech. 

As you know, we lost only a few men in the disaster, but, 
of course, it was hard to lose these fine boys. It is all in the 
game, tho, and we have to take it as tho it was for the best. 

I know all of you were worried about us. 

Give our very best wishes to all of our friends back there, 
and with love to you and all of the folks, I am, affectionately, 
Leo F. Tenzta, Co, EK, 6th Battalion, 20th Pngineers (Forest). 


Lumberman’s Son Enters Service 


Maj. W. W. Dings III is going to serve his country as a 
private. Major Dings is only 18 years old, but he is a real 
major, being given that title because he is the commander 
of the battalion of High School Cadets in St. Louis and is the 
ranking cadet in the public schools of that city. He has ap- 
plied for service in the photograph division of the signal corps 
and the need for photographers is so great that his services 
undoubtedly will. be accepted. 


Major Dings comes from a line of lumbermen and that 
industry should be proud of him. His father, W. W. Dings, 
and his grandfather, also W. W. Dings, are in the hardwood 
lumber business in St. Louis. His mother’s father is J. G. 
Garetson, of the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. The 
eldest Dings was a captain in the Confederate Army. 

Young Dings is now in his senior year at Soldan High School 
and expects to be able to join the army at the end of the 
term in June, when he will be graduated, or sooner if his 
country calls him. He is extremely patriotic and is eager to 
go to the front. He has been an amateur photographer for 
the last three or four years and is especially competent in 
laboratory work, 


_ 





LUMBERMAN AIDS WAR BY KNITTING 


St. Louris, Mo., March 18.—Lumbermen are doing their 
darndest in every way possible to help Uncle Sam win the 
war. They are doing everything from fighting to knitting; 
yes, knitting. Knitting for the fighters, so as to add to their 
comfort. 

When a staid manufacturer of lumber will throw aside 
dignity and give up his spare time to knitting, you can count 
on that man’s patriotism. The knitter of whom this story 
is about is J. W. Ferguson, president of the Sabine Lumber 
Co., and the man who told on him is T, C. Whitmarsh, gen- 
eral manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 

When Mr. Whitmarsh, who went on a recent trip to Okla- 
homa with Mr. Ferguson, saw his long-time friend busily at 
work on a sweater for a soldier, he could hardly believe his 
eyes, Yet there he was, sure enough, knitting away for dear 
life. While on that’ trip, which was to some lead mines in 
which they are interested, Mr. Ferguson spent a great deal of 
his time knitting, He has bought liberally of thrift stamps 
and Liberty bonds and subscribed to the Red Cross and other 
war activities, but believes that he can render still greater 
service by knitting. And he has done considerable of this 
sort of work for the fighting men. 





DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF IN THE NAVY 


A lumber manufacturer who is distinguishing himself in the 
United States Navy is Lieut. William Donovan, jr., of Aber- 
deen, Wash., of the Donovan Lumber Co., of that place, one 
of the large lumber manufacturing concerns on Grays Har- 
bor, In 1915 Lieutenant Donovan enlisted in the fourth 
division of the Naval Militia and shortly afterward took the 
examination for a commis- 
sioned officer and was made 
senior ensign, Later he was 
promoted to lieutenant com- 
mander, This was in peace 
times, and during the first 
year after taking charge he 
had recruited the company to 
its full quota. He then re- 
crulted a second company in 
Aberdeen, and another in 
Hoquiam. As a battalion 
commander he took the bat- 
talion to Bremerton, Wash., 
and in June, 1916, returned 
to Grays Harbor as a recruit- 
ing officer and recruited 150 
additional men. In the mean 
time he had taken additional 
examinations at Bremerton 
and was passed as lieutenant 
of the United States Navy. 

Lieutenant Donovan was 
born in Ludington, Mich., 86 
years ago and spent his boy- 
hood days at Menominee, 
Mich., where his father, Wil- 
liam Donovan, sr., was a lumber manufacturer for many 
years. He was educated at the Sacred Heart College, of 
Watertown, Wis., and at St. Edward’s College at Austin, 
Tex., at both of which he received military training. With 
his father he went to the Pacific coast in 1905 and was 
engaged in redwood manufacturing, they being interested in 
the Metropolitan Lumber Co., at Metropolitan, in Humboldt 
County, California. Four years later they moved to Aber- 
deen, tho retaining their redwood interests, and the follow- 
ing year the Donovan Lumber Co. was orgenized, taking 
over the plant of the old C. 8. Burrows Lumber Co. Lieu- 
tenant Donovan was also manager of the old Federal Lum- 
ber Co. plant at Aberdeen: for some time. He is an ex- 
cellent example of the earnest, energetic, patriotic business- 
men of today who are sacrificing business and personal inter 
ests to serve their country, 





LIEUT. WM. DONOVAN, 
JR., U. 8. NAVY 





THE WORK ENGLISH WOMEN ARE DOING 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been informed 
from time to time of the splendid manner in which the women 
of England are backing the men at the front. It is truly 
amazing to consider the amount and character of work being 
done by the women. Miss Helen Frazier, of London, Eng- 
land, a member of the British Treasury Department, is tour- 
ing the United States delivering lectures in which she fre- 
quently refers to the work being accomplished by the women 
of her country. In a recent address delivered in Chicago she 
laid emphasis upon the fact that the health of the women who 
are doing the work of men is better than it ever was before 
in the history of England. : 

Women now are making every part of an airplane, tho, of 
course, there are no factories employing only women, There 
are over a million women engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions and the number is steadily increasing ; they are employed 
in great numbers in the ship yards and one of the leading 
English naval architects and constructors recently announced 
that before long he would build a vessel entirely with women 
as workers. On the railroads women do everything except 
run the engines and fire them. There are 258,000 women 
working on the farms today. By that Miss Frazier meant 
that many women who never did farm work before now are 
giving their entire time to it. At first the farmers were in- 
clined to take them as a joke, but they are now eager to se- 
cure them as helpers. A remarkable fact, Miss Frazier said, 
is that so far as records show not a single woman has been 
injured or strained by the work she has done except where 
they have lifted men in hospitals or have helped to pick them 
up and put them in ambulances directly behind the front in 
France. This latter point should be especially interesting to 
lumbermen of the United States who are empioying more and 
more women all the time. 
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FIRE FIGHTERS HOLD IMPORTANT CONFERENCES 


Idaho and Washington Associations Review Year’s Work and Prepare for Future Protection — Nation’s Chief Forester 
Makes Addresses—New Co-operating Organizations Are Formed 


SpPoKANE, WasH., March 16.—A series of important 
lumber meetings and conferences, attended by represen 
tatives of the timber protective associations of Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon and culminating in conferences 
with forestry officials headed by Henry Solon Graves, 
chief forester of the United States, came to a close Thurs- 
day night after four days of almost continuous sessions, 

Monday and Tuesday were devoted to the annual meet- 
ings of the Coeur d’Alene, Potlatch, Pend Oreille and 
Clearwater Timber Protective associations and the out- 
lining of plans for the coming fire fighting seasons, and 
the annual session of the North Idaho Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

Wednesday saw meetings of the Loggers’ Club, a ses- 
sion of the standardization committee of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association and a general meet- 
ing of forest supervisors for the northwestern districts, 
in addition to a session of lumbermen and forestry of- 
ficials at which Chief Forester Graves was the principal 
speaker, 

Thursday night saw the organization of the lumber 
manufacturers of the Spokane district as the local branch 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the 
organization and incorporation of an eastern Washing 
ton forest protective association to protect privately 
owned and State timber holdings in Pend Oreille, Stev- 
ens and Spokane counties in Washington and which will 
affiliate with the North Idaho Forestry Association, the 
parent organization controlling the four fire fighting 
and timber protective associations of the Panhandle. 

It was one of the most active weeks in the history of 
the local industry and much ground was covered in pre 
paration for the coming summer season. 

On Monday the members of the Coeur d’ Alene Timber 
Protective Association and the Clearwater Timber Pro 
tective Association met at different times in the assembly 
room of the Old National Bank. The meeting was at 
tended by forestry officmls, officials of Idaho, and lum 
bermen having holdings in northern and central Idaho. 


Election of Officers 

The Coeur d’ Alene association elected the following 
officers : 

President—C. M. Crego, of Spokane, president of the West 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 

Vice president—-A. I’. Parker, of Grangeville, land agent 
for Idaho. 

Secretary and treasurer—-Huntington Taylor, manager of 
the Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene. 

Firewarden—-W. J. Ross, of St. Maries. 

Board of directors——-A. F. Parker, R. M. Hart, manager of 
the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene ; J. P, McGoldrick, 
president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane; H. R. 
Williams, president of the Milwaukee Land Co., Spokane; and 
Huntington Taylor. 

The officers elected by the Clearwater association 
were: 

President—T, J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lum 
ber Co., of Spokane. 

Vice president—A. F. Parker. 

_ Secretary-treasurer-firewarden—-Charles A, Fisher, of Oro 
fino, 

Directors—T. J. Humbird, A. F. Parker, A. W. Laird, presi 
dent of the Potlatch Lumber Co. ; C. B. Sanderson, of the Mil 
waukee Land Co,, and George A. Rubedew, manager of the 
Holland & Rupp Lumber Co., of Spokane. 

T. J. Humbird took the place of John Humbird in this 
organization, the latter being in France. 

At 10 o’clock Tuesday morning J. P. MeGoldrick, vice 


J. P. McGOLDRICK, OF SPOKANE, WASH.; 
President Timber Products Manufacturers 





president of the North Idaho Forestry Association, called 
the meeting of this association in the absence of Presi- 
dent A. W. Laird, who is in the hospital at Potlatch with 
a broken leg. He stated that Mr. Laird would probably 
be confined to his bed for six weeks yet, and regretted 
his inability to be present at the annual meeting of the 
association. 

W. D. Humiston, secretary of the association, outlined 
briefly the purpose of the meeting and declared that 
owing to the accident to Mr. Laird no annual report 
from the president was available and he had been anable 
under pressure of extra duties at the Potlatch offices 
to prepare a written report or suggestions. Mr. Humis- 





ton said that the meeting had been called together for 
the purpose of electing directors and officers for the com- 
ing year and outlining such matters of policy as the asso- 
ciation wished to put into effect for the coming fire 
season. 

The first order of business was the election of a board 
of trustees and A. W. Laird, A. L. Flewelling, J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick, T. J. Humbird, Huntington Taylor, G. F. 
Hogenbuch and B. H. Hornby, the members of the re- 
tiring board, were all placed in nomination. It was 
moved that the old board be retained for another year 
and unanimously agreed upon by those present. 

Roscoe Haines, of St. Maries, forest supervisor for the 
St. Joe district, suggested that steps be taken for a more 
equitable distribution of the Weeks law funds in Idaho, 
calling attention to the fact that $5,500 is appropriated 
for the State and $2,500 assigned to southern Idaho and 
$3,000 to northern Idaho. He suggested that a greater 
part of the fund be given the northern part of the 
State and that if possible the general appropriation for 
Idaho be increased by the Government this coming season. 

It was agreed that a memorial be prepared and sent 
to the proper source of the fund distribution asking for 
an increase and a redistribution. A. F. Parker was 
named as one of the members of the memorial com- 
mittee. 

Fred Biers, of the Missoula office of the Forest Ser- 
vice, said that it will be possible for Idaho to secure a 
part of the emergency fund accumulated by the Weeks 
law for special purposes when the special fund is dis- 
tributed this season but that Idaho’s share will be but 
a few hundred dollars. 

Sheep Grazing Question 

Roscoe Haines brought up the matter of the grazing 
of herds, especially sheep, outside of the national forest, 
which started a warm discussion. He said he had been 
informed that Yakima sheepmen had 25,000 sheep for 
which they had no summer range. On the St. Joe na- 
tional forest in 1917 he grazed 16,000 sheep and an- 





HUGH HENRY, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Secretary Oregon Forest Fire Association 


nounced that he already had applications for 56,000 
sheep for the coming season. Said he: 

We are confronted with more sheep than we can handle and 
I feel that the owners of private lands adjacent to Federal 
national forests should receive compensation for grazing privi- 
leges extended to herders. If the timber owners will select 
some representatives in their respective regions to handle the 
matter they can arrange a uniform grazing price and license 
the herds, keeping track of the bands thruout the fire season 
and organizing the range work. 

It is but fair that they pay private owners for grazing 
privileges and at the same time notify the fire wardens where 
sheep are being grazed so that the bands can be kept track of 
during the season. I know of one man at St. Maries who has 
grazed from 2,000 to 15,000 sheep for fifteen years without 
paying one cent for grazing privileges. 

W. D. Humiston said that his company had had con- 
siderable experience with sheepmen when there was more 
range than sheep but that this year the condition had 
been reversed and there were more sheep than available 
range. He declared that the Government asked 6 cents 
a head for sheep 6 months old and over for the season, 
but stated that his company had charged a fixed rate 
per head irrespective of age. He urged that a charge 
should be made on a basis of at least 10 cents an acre 
per animal and suggested that a man should be appointed 
in each district to issue licenses and exact fees. 

After considerable discussion in which C, B. Sander- 
son, Charles A. Fisher, A. F, Parker and others took part, 
it was agreed that the acreage of private timber owners 
in the Idaho Panhandle be thrown open for sheep grazing 
purposes this year and that the secretaries of the four 
timber protective organizations handle the issuing of 1i- 
censes and the collection of fees. A minimum price of 20 
cents a head for each animal, irrespective of age, was 
fixed and the secretaries were given.authority to exact a 
higher rate in proportion to the condition of the range. 

Charles B, Sanderson said that the Milwaukee Land 
Co, had been leasing its range for 25 cents a head and 
contracts had already been made for the grazing of 
23,000 sheep during the summer, on its own and lands 
that the company controlled. 

It was estimated that each animal required from two 


to three acres as summer range for the season. A motion 
was made to have the secretaries of the timber protective 
associations take the matter up immediately with their 
memberships and list the available range lands in each 
district. 

Immediately following adjournment the board of di- 
rectors met and reélected the same officers, consisting 
of A. W. Laird, president; J. P. McGoldrick, vice presi- 
dent and W. D. Humiston, secretary-treasurer, for an- 
other year. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


In the afternoon the Potlatch Timber Protective As- 
sociation held its annual meeting. It was the only one 
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A. W. LAIRD, OF POTLATCH, IDAHO; 
President Potlatch Timber Protective Association 


of the four associations failing to hold the midwinter 
meeting this year and the two sessions were combined in 
the nieeting Wednesday afternoon. W. D. Humiston 
called the meeting to order in the absence of President 
A. W. Laird. The treasurer’s report showed that the as- 
sociation raised $22,714.73, on assessments paid on a 
basis of 7144 cents an acre. The miscellaneous receipts 
added to this amount made a total of $33,637.30. Dur- 
ing the season the association spent all but $1,192.22, 
which amount is on hand to start the work this year. 

As chairman of the fire committee Secretary W. D. 
Humiston submitted a detailed report on the work of 
the season. He said in part: 

In deference to our wishes our chief firewarden, Oscar C, 
Munson, waived his desire to enlist early in the war and re- 
mained with the association thruout the fire season and until 
all the work was disposed of in the fall. About the time the 
work of the season had been entirely closed he was designated 
by the lumbermen’s committee for a commission as first lieu- 
tenant in the 20th United States Engineers (Forest) Regi- 
ment, and-as he was very anxious to see active service, rather 


‘ than wait for his commission, he enlisted as a private early 


in December. At last account he had been officially appointed 
sergeant of Company D, sixth battalion of the engineers. 

is very gratifying to the members and officers of this asso- 
ciation that the abilities of our former chief firewarden were 
so promptly recognized by the War Department that he was 
promoted thru three grades in less than six weeks. 

We cleared 241 miles of trails during the spring and re- 
placed or repaired all corduroy and bridges that needed atten- 
tion. We own outright or jointly with neighboring forest pro- 
tective agencies about eighty miles of telephone lines, all of 
which we maintain and repair. In addition we keep up the 
line from Elk River to Dent—a distance of about twenty-five 
miles. A new telephone line was constructed from Potlatch 
Lumber Co.’s camp four, on Ruby Creek, to our Jackson 
Mountain lookout, a distance of three and a fourth miles, in 
addition to other extensions. 

Recognizing the importance and-advantages, of standardiz- 
ing our rations, tools and mess kits as far 4s possible, we 
made an effort along this line with very good results, The 
tool equipment of smoke chasers and patrolmen was stand- 
ardized, as was smaller equipment for five and ten men fire 
fighting crews. 

Maps of Invaluable Aid 


Yor the first time in the history of this association we are 
well supplied with maps. The maps we made last year show- 
ing the seen and unseen area tributary to a number of our 
lookouts proved invaluable to us in placing our patrolmen. 
These are so distributed as to make certain the quick detection 
of fires occurring in areas which could not be seen by our 
lookouts and we were enabled to place our detection forces 
and plan the work of this branch of our organization with a 
degree of efficiency which we have never before attained. 

We have also compiled a map showing the location of every 
lightning fire occurring in our territory of which we have any 
record. This map will be kept up from year to year, forming 
a cumulative record, which, in time, should give us valuable 
knowledge as to where lightning fires are most likely to occur. 

The great problem which confronted us this year was one 
of labor shortage. Early in June there were 200 men in the 
logging camps near Elk River and perhaps 300 in the camps 
near Boville and Deary. This was very much below normal, 
but gave promise of a fairly satisfactory force. 

Before the season of great fire hazard had arrived the 
I. W. W.’s had so intimidated the men that hundreds left the 
country. At the height of the fire season there were only 
twenty men in the camps at Elk River and less than 100 at 
Boville and Deary camps. 

There was one redeeming feature, however ; what men were 
left in the country by the I. W. W.’s were more faithful am 
worked better than any crews we ever had, The I. W. W-§ 
certainly weeded out a lot of incompetents and undesirables 
for us, 

We had 102 fires during the season, forty-eight o! which 
were clearly of incendiary origin. Sixteen fires were of UD: 
known origin and it is possible that some of these were start 
by fire bugs. Thirty-three incendiary fires were started on 
July 22, on three adjoining sections of land. ‘ . 

Fires of incendiary origin have fortunately been ra‘ her pent 
common with us heretofore. The record of the lasi seaso! 
clearly emphasizes the spirit of lawlessness which has been 
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evidenced in other lines by the burning of munition stores, de- 
creased production of essentials and treasonable utterances. 


Costly Fires of Incendiary Origin 


Our worst and most expensive fire started on Aug. 22 in a 
fine body of white pine timber on Dick’s Creek belonging to 
Idaho. It was caused, we are told, by a camp fire left by two 
women who were picking huckleberries. This fire burned over 
ninety acres of merchantable timber and eighty acres which 
had been burned over years before. We estimate that 1,500,- 
000 feet of merchantable timber was fire killed. This tim- 
ber, if more accessible, could be partly salvaged, but, owing to 
its location, it will probably be a total loss. 

We have never spent so much money on any fire as we did 
on this one. We called out all the men the Potlatch Lumber 
Co. had at its logging camps at Elk River and walked them in 
to the fire over twenty-five miles of mountain trail. This 
crew was unable to control the fire, so we called out the men 
at the Boville camps with no better results. The big mill at 
Potlatch was then shut down and we rushed in a crew of 125 
men by automobile over a distance of sixty miles. We hired 
thirty-five cars from all available sources and had to pay 20 
cents a mile both ways. ‘This fire alone cost us over $5,000 
and one of our best men was killed by a tree falling on him. 

Our next most important fire in point of expense was on 
Feather Creek. It started Aug. 25 and burned over 280 acres 
of small second growth timber and bushland. It threatened 
some of the best timber in the State nearby. Sixty men were 
furnished from four Boville camps of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co. We made good progress until noon on the 28th, at which 
time a heavy west wind came up. In one hour we lost all 
of our trail but a half mile on the west side and the fire was 
blown beyond our control and badly scattered. 

Immediately engines were started from Deary, where the 
Potlatch company had four camps, and seventy-one men from 
these camps were rushed in to the fire by special train. An- 
other special train brought twenty-nine men from Potlatch 
from the sawmill crew and the regular train added fourteen 
more. At 3 o’clock Aug. 30 the fire was under control. This 
fire cost us nearly $5,000 and our situation was seriously com- 

licated by the fact that we had several other bad fires burn- 
ng at the same time. While the cause is not definitely known 
it is thought that the fire was started by an incendiary. We 
spent $13,862.63 fighting fires this year. 
The Hour Control Plan 

The hour control plan, recently developed by the Forest 
Service, seems to set the highest and most efficient standard 
of forest protection yet proposed and we have felt that it is 
a branch of the work which richly merits study and some ex- 
perimenting. 

The underlying principle of the plan is that the smoke 
chaser should be located in the center of the greatest relative 
timber value in his district. and that the farther he moves 
away from his base the less valuable the timber becomes. 
The smoke chaser’s district is so laid out and bounded that all 
the best timber can be reached in one hour’s travel from the 
base camp, the next greatest value in two hours, the next in 
three and so on. 

On a basis of “three-hour control’ we found that a smoke 
chaser’s unit of territory might embrace from 20,000 to 45,000 
acres. In the latter case, however, there must be many good 
roads which are passable for a light car and so located that 
a smoke chaser will be able to ride to within a mile or two of 
a large majority of the fires. 

In several experiments we found that an area of 5,000 to 
6,000 acres could be reached from the smoke chaser’s camp 
within one hour after the lookout’s fire report was received. 

Other Association Elections 

Association officers were elected as follows: 

President—A. W. Laird. 

Vice president—A. F. Parker. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston. 

Firewarden (will be named later). 

Directors—-A. W. Laird, A. F. Parker, George A. Rubedew, 
H. R. Williams (succeeding A. L. Flewelling), and T, J. 
Humbird. 

During Tuesday afternoon the Pend Oreille Timber 
Protective Association met and elected officers as fol- 
lows: 

President—T. J. Humbird. 

Vice president—A. F. Parker. 

Secretary-treasurer—T. L. Greer, manager of the land de 
partment of the Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint. ‘ 

Firewarden—W. G. Phalon. 

Directors—B. H. Hornby, T. J. HWumbird, G. F. Hagenbuch, 
A. F. Parker and H. F. Sauer, of the Hope Lumber Co., 


Hope, Ida. 
WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


Wednesday morning Henry Solon Graves, chief for- 
ester of the United States, arrived in the city from Mis- 
soula with R. H. Rutledge, district forester of Montana 
and Idaho, whose headquarters are at Missoula. 

During the forenoon Huntington Taylor called the 
members of the Loggers’ Club together for a brief dis- 
cussion and survey of labor conditions and an executive 
session was held in the assembly room of the Employers’ 
Association, 

In the forenoon also Forester Graves called a special 
session of forest supervisors and district officers who were 
in the city to discuss national forest matters. Among 
the department men in the city were F. G. Clark, of Mis- 
soula, and C. C. Delevan and Fred Beirs, both of the 
Missoula office of the Forest Service; William B. Os- 
borne, special agent of the Portland office of the Forest 
Service. Forest supervisors included Meyer H. Wolff, 
of the Coeur ad’ Alene national forest; J. E. Fitzwater, 





of the Pend Oreille national forest, Sandpoint; J. F. 
Forsythe, of the Kanisku national forest; H. M. 
Stephens, of Thompson Falls, Mont., of the Cabinet na- 
tional forest; Roscoe Haines, St. Maries, of the St. Joe 
national forest. In attendance at the session also were 
F. E. Pape, of Olympia, State forester for Washing- 
ton; Hugh Henry, of Portland, secretary of the Oregon 
Forest Fire Association, and HK. T. Allen, of Portland, 
forester of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation. Ashley J. Roache, of St. Maries, who has charge 
of the improvement work for the Forestry Service in the 
St. Joe national forest, was also present. 

The standardization committee of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association also held three brief 
sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday on call of Chair- 
man W. D. Humiston, of the committee. On Wednesday 
afternoon the most important session was held with Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Pape in attendance. 

This committee at its session Wednesday afternoon 
took up the matter of getting out for use this season 
a fire-fighting manual for the direction of Federal, State 
and private fire fighting forces. The book will be ready 
for circulation before the first of June under plans made 
today and will cover six distinct topics of importance to 
the work. It will deal with fire laws and: their enforce- 
ment; telephone construction; trail construction; lookout 
establishments and work; tools and equipment; organiza- 
tion and fire fighting methods and procedure. Charles A. 
Fisher, of Orofino, presented a system of accounting 
and forms to be followed for a standardization of the 
accounts of the four north Idaho timber protective asso- 
ciations, for the consideration of the committee. In all 
probability his suggestion will be followed in a modi- 
fied form by field associations. Owing to present market 
conditions each association has been purchasing tools and 
fire-fighting supplies separately but following the issue 
of the standard manual it is expected that the associa 
tions will combine and thru one purchasing agent handle 
all standard supplies and equipment. It was announced 
that a general meeting of the standardization committee 
would be held in Spokane June 10. 


Chief Forester Graves Talks 

At 2:30 Wednesday afternoon all of the visiting lum- 
bermen and forest officials in the city, to the number of 
over fifty, met in the assembly room of the Employers’ 
Association to hear Forester Graves, the speaker for the 
meeting. The session was called to order by President 
Huntington Taylor, of the 
Loggers’ Club and Mr. 
Graves was introduced. He 
was listened to with close 
attention and frequently 
applauded, especially dur- 
ing his reference to the 
patriotic and loyal work 
of the forestry regiments 
in France. He said in 
part: 

America is drawing on the 
French forests for immediate 
demands for timber, and our 
forestry regiments are’ get- 
ting out poles, ties, piling and 
other war material needs, re- 
ducing transportation costs 
for this country. I have just 











now making my annual in- 
spection trip of the national 
forests to get in touch again 
with the work in this coun- 
try. 
I am going back to Mis 
soula for a day and will then go to Portland to investigate the 
spruce situation, The department is doing everything pos- 
sible to meet the army’s demands for war material. We must 
look to our own country for airplane stock and specialized 
woods that we can not get abroad. There is a tremendous 
amount of material needed for the American army in Europe, 
and when I was there the first regiment and part of the sec- 
ond regiment of the forestry engineers had their mills going 
and were getting material sufficient to meet our immediate 
demands, 


HENRY SOLON GRAVES, 
CHIEF FORESTER 


Forester Graves dwelt at length upon the importance 
of wood for the winning of the war. He declared that 
wood plays a more important part in military operations 
on the western front than most people appreciate. He 
stated that the military program was much extended after 
the forestry regiments reached the war zone and had 
been increasing in its demands since the engineers started 
operations. In spite of this fact the organizations had 
been able to keep up well with orders and the spirit of 
the men was wonderful in response to military demands, 


The days were never too long and the men never stopped 


for daylight hours in order to get out material for 


returned from France and am - 
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pressing needs of warehouse covering for perishable ma- 
terials, docks, and hospitals. Mr. Graves added: 


The cutting down of shipping caused a cut in shipments 
of lumber from America to France and when our troops ar- 
rived on the continent we found stocks of all kinds depletea 
and we were thrown upon our own resources for lumber sup 
plies. The French extended the privilege of cutting timber 
in their forests to the Canadians long before we reached 
France and the same privilege was accorded us. The cut will 
materially reduce France’s timber reserve but it can not be 
helped—it is a war necessity. 


Tells of Work of Forestry Regiments 


He told of the work of the forestry regiments—work 
largely industrial which does not require the military 





FRED W. MILES, OF SPIRIT LAKH, IDAHO; 


Fire Warden Eastern Washington Timber Protective 
Association 


organization of the regular army. Troop units are split 
up in sizes to meet the practical demands, The Canadian 
forestry troops blazed the way for the American engi- 
neers and many practical suggestions were received from 
the Canadian experiments. Said Forester Graves: 


It is the first time in any war that industrial units have 
been formed for the kind of work that the forestry regiments 
are called upon to do. Our equipment consists of 20,000, 
10,000 and 5,000 mill units. The 20,000 units are handled 
by a company of 250 men of which the conn is the head 
and in charge. “ The smaller units are handled by Neutenants 
and under officers. 

The mills are of a size that can be adapted to any condi- 
tion. I anticipate that before we are thru it may be necessary 
for us to supplement the French organization to some extent. 
The amount of lumber material required by the armies is very 
large in the aggregate. While America will be unable to build 
on the scale of the cantonments of this country, which is an 
example of the demands for lumber: over there, yet great 
amounts of lumber are needed for docks, piling, warehouses, 
hospitals, ties and planking for roads and, above all, for 
firewood, 

One big problem is the extension of railroads, extensions 
of existing lines and new lines requiring wooden ties. France 
uses wooden ties entirely and the story is told over there, the 
truth of which I do not vouch for, that railroad equipment 
in Germany is deteriorating rapidly because of the unusual 
pounding of rolling stock on steel ties. ; 

Wood is needed badly for roads. When an advance is made 
the Germans destroy everything in their retreat and the roads 
need thick plank to become passable for an advancing army. 
Available wood plank is the crucial thing when our armies 
desire to move forward and many important advances have 
had to be given up because no wood was available at the time 
it was needed. 

These important uses of wood which I have outlined give 
a background for the sending of so many troops for forestry 
work and the important work outlined for our forestry regi 
ments. After three and a half years fighting this material 
is not available. We must go into the forests and get our 
own materials. 

Profiteering found its way into France as well as other 
countries and one of our problems was to get stumpage at 
reasonable prices. We found that this could be done only by 
coérdination and we were forced to make our purchases 
jointly with other nations involved in order to eliminate prof 
iteering. ‘This prevented one nation competing with the other 
for stumpage, and France at last found it necessary to adopt 
the principle of commandeering to relieve the situation. In 
this manner we were able to establish a system of acquisition 
so that we paid on a basis with the French government and 
when I came away we had enough stumpage contracted for 
to satisfy our immediate needs. 

The French are a practical people—their forestry methods 
are most practical and our engineers took hold of the problem 

n a manner that made good from the French standpoint. 
The timber is designated for cutting by French foresters and 
the actual work of logging and handling mill units was satis 
factory entirely to the French ofiicials, because men in high 
authority told me so and complimented our engineers on 
their ability. 

We operate in forests in such a way as not to leave any 
scars in France and the spirit of our men is to meet France's 
requirements in every way. The atmosphere in the forestry 
army is excellent and the men as a unit try to get the maxi 
mum of production in spite of the makeshift conveniences that 
they sometimes have to put up with when equipment delays, 
many times unavoidable, confront them, They work with a 
spirit which is inspiring and is a revelation to the people of 
France. The men are endearing themselves to the whole 
countryside, 

‘¢What about lumber in France after the war?’’ was 
asked. The reply was: 

It seems to me that France is going to need a lot of lumber 
when the war is over, but with its lack of finances France is 
not going to be in a position to pay fancy prices for this 
article. 

It is a problem which American lumbermen should now be 
considering, one that will call for an answer in the light of 
France’s depleted financial condition. Lumbermen of America 
must foresee what they can do when the war ends and must 
be ready to meet the situation as it is presented at that time 
with a practical answer. 


Guest of Honor at Dinner 


Henry Solon Graves was the guest of honor at an in 
formal dinner given by the lumbermen Wednesday night 
at the Davenport hotel, and when called upon to make a 
brief talk he said: 


It is not necessary for a man to wear a uniform to become 
a hero in this war. The man 5,000 miles behind the firing 
line may be performing as effective a service as a man thirty 
miles behind in his production of something contributory to 
successful warfare. I hope when the history of this war Is 
written the right credit will be given to the heros in the rear— 
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to the people who are doing inconspicuous but effective work. 

An aviator driving an observation plane may be an incon- 
spicuous person on the front. He does not get the credit of 
a fighting aviator in battle with the boches, for his work is 
less spectacular, but if he locates and reports a battery he 
may save thousands of his own forces and enable us to inflict 
damage on the enemy. ‘Trace the analogy back to the man 
who is cutting spruce in the American forests for airplanes— 
even to the farmer—and it may be the farmer who will win 
the war. 

Mr. Graves left for Missoula Thursday morning and 
will go to inspect the spruce situation on the Coast in a 
few days. 

Timber Products Manufacturers Organized 


A conference of the Loggers’ Club was held Wednes- 
day night and following a session which lasted until 
after 10 p. m., the Loggers’ Club went out of existence 
to make way for an organization of timbermen, more 
extensive in territory and scope of character, to be known 
as the Timber Products Manufacturers, 

The new organization, which will be headed by J. P. 
McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
will be an auxiliary or Spokane .district organization of 





F. KE. PAPE, OLYMPIA; 
Washington State Forester 


lumbermen coéperating with the Western Pine Manu- 
tacturers’ Association, whose main office was recently 
moved to Portland, and will be recruited with members 
from pine and cedar manufacturing industry of eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho, the Spokane country. 

The new organization will take in all of the former 
members of the Loggers’ Club and the principal offices 
of the organization will be at Spokane. The officers 
are: 

President—J. P. McGoldrick, 

Vice president—Huntington Taylor. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. C. H. Reynolds, former secre- 
tary of the Loggers’ Club and managing secretary of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of the Inland Empire. 

Trustees—J, P. McGoldrick, Huntington Taylor, R. M. Hart, 
W. 8S. Rosenberry, manager of the Rose Lake Lumber Co.; and 
C, B, Sanderson. 

Before adjournment the lumbermen present went on 
record unanimously in favor of furnishing blankets and 
other necessary bunkhouse equipment in the camps, the 
material to be secured by April 15 or as soon thereafter 
as possible. For sixty days the purchasing committee 
has been trying to secure adequate supplies of blankets 
and other material but for patriotic reasons has re- 
frained from placing orders to interfere with Govern- 
ment demands. Said Secretary Reynolds following the 
meeting : 

We want to see the Government get its necessary equipment 
first. We have been trying for some time to locate supplies 
and equipment for the camps. The Government is in the mar- 
ket for nearly all of the stuff we want and we wish to see the 
Government get the necessary supplies first before we em- 
barrass the situation with our orders. 

We will purchase two cover blankets and one sheet blanket 
for every man and there are a minimum of 10,000 men in the 
territory. In normal times there are between 12,000 and 
15,000 men in the woods in this district. We have tried all 
over the country to get material and our purchasing commit- 
tee has exhausted the field in every way, shape and form. 
The organization has gone on record to try to supply our 
needs, however, before April 15, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, and we are negotiating with Chicago firms for the 
supplies, 

Eastern Washington Timber Owners Organize 


At 10 o’clock Thursday morning F, E. Pape, of Olym- 
pia, Wash., State forester for Washington, in collabora- 
tion with C. H. Fancher of the North Idaho Forestry As- 
sociation, called a meeting of timber owners having hold- 
ings in northeastern Washington for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a fire protective association. 

The meeting was held in the offices of the North Idaho 
Forestry Association in the Old National Bank Building 
and Mr. Fancher presided, presenting for the considera- 
tion of the ten men present a charter and set of by-laws 
modeled to a large extent after the charter of the Wash- 
ington Fire Protective Association. 

After debating the situation and following the sug- 
gestion of the State firewarden, it was determined to in- 
corporate and form the Eastern Washington Timber Pro- 
tective Association. A canvas of private timber owners 
will be made within the next two weeks and it is ex- 
pected that from 150,000 to 200,000 acres of standing 
timber will be signed up right away, a majority of it 
lying in Pend Oreille County. The charter of the associa- 
tion will be sufficiently broad to take in Stevens and Spo- 
kane counties in addition to other timbered counties in 
the northeastern part of the State. The organization 
— affiliate with the North Idaho Forestry Associa- 

ion. 


The following officers were elected for the first fire 
fighting season: 


President—G. F. Hagenbuch. 


Vice president—Roy Lammers, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. 


Treasurer—George W. Hoag, of Spokane. 

Secretary—C, H. Fancher, of Spokane. 

Trustees—Orrin 8S. Good, president of the Good Hopkins 
Lumber Co., of Spokane; C. N. Buffum, assistant manager of 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., of Spirit Lake, Ida.; G. F. Hagen- 
buch, Roy Lammers and George W. Hoag. 

The first meeting of the officers and board will be held 
in Spokane May 1, when it is expected the complete list 
of members in the association will be announced and 


definite plans made for patroling the district during the 
coming fire season. 

The standardization committee of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association held sessions practically 


all day on Thursday and completed its conference here’ 


late this afternoon. Details of standardization of equip- 
ment and accounts were the chief topics of the closing 
session. Most of the lumbermen left Spokane tonight 
for their homes following a most active series of ses- 
sions covering four days. 





BUILDING MATERIAL 


At a meeting of the Western Society of Engineers, 
Tuesday night, what the engineer can expect from in- 
dustries supplying the basic engineering materials was 
outlined in so far as possible by representatives of the 
steel, lumber and cement industries. 

F. J. Liewellyn, division contracting manager of the 
American Bridge Co., first explained the outlook for steel. 
He pointed out, of course, that the Government practical- 
ly has the industry commandeered and that until Gov- 
ernment requirements are satisfied, little if any steel will 
be obtainable for private construction. The best authori- 
ties agree that probably 50,000,000 tons of steel will be 
manufactured this year unless the unexpected happens. 
This amount of steel should provide a considerable sur- 
plus above ail Government requirements and Mr. Llewellyn 
said that he believed that right now the rate of supply of 
steel is in excess of the Government requirements. 

Many of the fabricating plants, particularly in the 
middle West, are not operating to capacity and, pro- 
vided steel for fabricating purposes can be obtained, 
production may be easily speeded up for private require- 
ments. The railroad situation has been and is still quite 
serious.’ A number of plants are very seriously handi- 
capped by the shortage of cars and the inability of the 
railroads to move cars once they are loaded. He gave 
a number of instances showing the severe congestion. 
The labor situation so far in the steel mills has been 
good and they have had nothing to complain of. Of 
course the number of men that will be withdrawn for the 
army can not be predicted at this time, but the compa- 
nies have all made provisions for this and unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, the labor situation should not 
cause much trouble this year. 

Following Mr. Llewellyn, Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
of St. Louis, outlined the situation in the lumber indus- 
try. He pointed out that since the recent decisions of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to allow smaller sizes 
of southern pine to be used in ship building and to permit 
the fabrication of large timbers, the outlook for securing 
supplies of this character has been considerably bet- 
tered. The labor situation both in the South and on the 
Pacific coast has improved. We said that wherever en- 
gineers are in need of structural timbers, if the work be- 
ing earried on is of a sufficiently important character, 


SITUATION OUTLINED 


little or no difficulty will be experienced in getting permis- 
sion from the Government to have shipments made, and 
that in nine cases out of ten Government officials have 
granted requests for shipments. A large freight car 
construction program is almost ready to launch from 
Washington and this should materially help the car sup- 
ply by the end of the year. Dr. von Schrenk emphasized 
the possibility of using the laminated type of construc- 
tion to a far greater extent for ordinary construction as 
well as ship building. Laminated timbers have been em- 
ployed to a rather limited extent. Summing up the situ- 
ation, Dr. von Schrenk said ‘‘There is no good reason 
whatever why normal demands should not be satisfied.’’ 

B. F. Affleck, president of the Portiand Cement Asso- 
ciation, then talked upon the possibility of securing sup- 
plies of cement during the year. Cement is not employed 
to any great degree in war work. So far only from 3 to 
5 percent of the output has been used directly or in- 
directly for war purposes. The capacity of the cement 
manufacturing plants in the United States is 120,000,000 
barrels annually. In 1916, the banner production year, 
94,500,000 barrels were produced. The car shortage, 
the unsatisfactory quality of labor obtainable and its 
decreased efficiency and the unwillingness of bankers to 
advance money for building projects have combined to 
decrease both the use and production of cement. Dur- 
ing January and February of this year production and 
shipments were 31 percent less than during the corre- 
sponding months of 1917, The car shortage is probably 
the most annoying feature of the situation, and Mr. Af- 
fleck expressed the hope that when the Government em- 
barks upon its freight car building program the cars will 
be standardized in design so that each car may be used 
for every commodity. He pointed his meaning by refer- 
ring to a number of the automobile cars now in use 
which he said he understood could not be used for hauling 
grain or similar material and so had to be transported 
long distances empty. 

Referring to the concrete ship recently launched at 
Redwood City, Cal., Mr. Affleck stated that the name con- 
crete ship was somewhat of a misnomer in that the quan- 
tity of steel used in reinforcing was very great. He said 
that his information was that the cost of steel reinforcing 
in this ship was about twelve times the cost of the cement. 





BOX MAKERS CONCLUDE THEIR ANNUAL 


The nineteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers came to a close 
last Friday, March 15, following the most eventful 
and interesting meeting held within the history of the 
organization. The only one regret at the close was the 
resignation of I. C. Gifford as secretary, who on April 1 
will quit his post to enter business for himself, Under 
his guidance the box association has extended its activ- 
ities and membership and so widened its important 
work that it is difficult to realize how the association 
can dispense with him, but the loyal box makers, tho 
feeling keenly his going, passed resolutions commend- 
ing his resourceful and effective work and wished him 
great success in his new venture. Mr. Gifford had the 
pleasure of choosing his own successor, as his recom- 
mendation that W. D. Burr, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, be named to his place 
was adopted. Mr. Gifford was a railroad man before 
becoming secretary, and Mr. Burr, who is a lawyer as 
well as freight expert, is highly recommended. 

The chief matter taken up at the session last Thurs- 
day morning was the work of the association emer- 
gency bureau in Washington. Secretary Gifford ex- 
plained what the bureau had accomplished in codpera- 
tion with the Government since it was started in Decem- 
ber and some of the problems that had not yet been 
worked out. <A resolution was passed expressing ap- 
proval of the work of the bureau and pledging further 
support in working out the problems in submitting bids 
for Government boxes. 

At the afternoon session the chief speaker was Harry 
Lawton, of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, 
who spoke on ‘‘Trade Acceptances.’’ He said that 
almost within six months what was a commercial 
curiosity is now regarded with respect and esteem and 
is rapidly passing from the experimental stage. He 
dwelt upon the many advantages of trade acceptances, 
and declared that the trade acceptance is fulfilling its 
functions and all expectations. Another speaker was 
I. F. Atwood, who spoke on ‘‘ Liability and Compensa- 
tion Insurance,’’ explaining changes in the matter of 
insurance as effecting the box manufacturers. In the 
discussion that followed it appeared to be the concensus 
that the box manufacturers should provide their own 
compensation insurance thru a mutual company. 

On Friday the subject of uniform costs was under 
consideration and considerable valuable information 
was exchanged between members upon the subject. 
Testimony was given that the cost accounting system 
had so assisted the members in the last year thru the 
period of rising costs of material that it had practically 
averted danger of bankruptcy. Thru the cost system, 
each order as it goes thru the factory shows the exact 
cost of each operation, and when finished shows abso- 
lutely the exact cost of production from the time the 


lumber leaves the pile until the box product is mar- 
keted. The members find that the cost accounting sys- 
tem allows them to do business at a known profit and 
they would not go back to former conditions. 

The resolutions passed at the close of the convention, 
aside from touching upon several association subjects, 
pledged the association box makers as individuals to 





SECRETARY F, C. GIFFORD, 
Who Resigned 


their utmost support in every problem of the war and 
offered assurances of the loyalty of all box manufac- 
turers to their country. The resolutions also favored 
the railroad rate making power remaining in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The election of officers, who compose the board of 
governors, resulted as follows: 


District No. 1—E. B. Varney, Fall River, Mass. 

District No. 2—HE. A. Douglass, Philadelphia, Pa. 

District No. 38—L. F. Powell, Richmond, Va. 

District No. 4—T. J. Hightower, jr., Atlanta, Ga. 

District No. 5-——S. E. Booker, Louisville, Ky. , 

District No. 6—W. J. Ellenberger, Cleveland, Ohio. 

District No. 7—Bert Hanna, Detroit, Mich. 

District No. 8—W. F. Kurz, Chicago, Ill. 

District No. 9—J. W. Jarboe, St, Louis, Mo. 

District No. 10—T. J. Morris, Memphis, Tenn. 

District No. 11—C. F. Yegge, Chicago, Ill. 

District No. 12—Bruce Forrester, Kansas City, Mo. 

District No. 183—D. L. Goodwillie, Chicago, Hl. i 

J. KE. Rhodes, New Orleans, La., representing the Southern 
Pine Association, 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Millwork Cost Bureau Calls Annual Meeting—West Coast Post and Pole Men to Organize—Exchange Plans a Traffic 
Bureau—Georgia-Florida Association Offers a “Lumber Trade Scale” 


March 27, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 
meeting. 

March 28, 29—Joint meeting of northern logging associations, 
Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 8, 9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

April 24—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel Lasalle, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 24-27—World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session. 

June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Cemmercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





COST INFORMATION BUREAU TO MEET 


In a eall for the annual meeting of the Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau President F. J. Moss and Secretary 
W. P. Flint, briefly reviewing the work of the bureau, 
say: 

We feel very much gratified with the results accomplished 
by the bureau during the last year. The tests sent out have 
brought home time and again the fact that the cost of special 
millwork as a rule is inclined to be underestimated and, inci- 
dentally, they have verified the cost schedules in Cost Book 
“A.” ‘The Estimators’ Correspondence Course, setting forth 
the proper use of the cost schedules, has eliminated much of 
the wide variation in prices and is being more appreciated 
by our members every day. Our cost auditors have installed 
about twenty cost systems in the last twelve months. These 
three branches of our work, together with Cost Book “A, 
have done more toward establishing prices consistent with 
cost of manufacture than all other influences combined. 


The meeting will be held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
April 24, beginning at 10 a. m., and a general attendance 
of members is urged. 





KENNEBEC TIMBERLAND OWNERS MEET 


Auausta, Mg., March 18.—The timberland owners of 
the Kennebee water shed held their annual meeting on 
Tuesday at the office of Forest Commissioner F. H. 
Colby at the State House, with a good attendance, altho 
most of the principal owners were obliged to be at the 
Court House, engaged in a law suit. 

The Kennebee Valley Protective Association also held 
its annual meeting Tuesday, the following officers being 
elected: President, W. J. Lanigan, Waterville; vice pres- 
ident, J. F. Phillipi, Bangor; secretary and treasurer, 
H. J. Craig, Bingham; directors, W. J. Lanigan, of 
Waterville; J. F. Phillipi, of Bangor; F. W. Philbrick, 
of Skowhegan; Blaine 8. Viles, of Augusta, and Forest 
H. Colby, of Bingham. 

The annual and regular assessment of 114, mills an 
acre was passed, the total ara a teoeneas 
acreage being 1,380,000. A 
meeting will be called, prob- 
ably in April, to amend the 
by-laws so as to provide for 
seven directors, instead of 
five as at present. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
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LUMBER TRADE SCALES 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION, INC. 















The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has formed a 
tie and timber division, composed largely of the same 
concerns that are in Division E of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange. HE. HE. Pershall is chairman; A. R. Fathman, 
vice chairman; Charles C. Curry, secretary; and D. B. 
Hussey and Robert Abeles, jr., members of the commit- 
tee. Mr. Abeles, who has been chairman of Division E, 
has resigned from the exchange. 





RED CEDAR POST AND POLE ORGANIZATION 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 16.—The red cedar post and 
pole producers in western Washington are planning to 
form an organization and it will probably be called the 
Coast Cedarmen’s Association. A preliminary meeting 
was held in Seattle this week and another meeting will 
be held at Tacoma, Wash., Wednesday, March 27, at 
which it is expected the organization will be complete, 
officers elected, constitution and bylaws adopted as well 
as specifications and grading rules covering posts and 
poles. The post and pole industry of western Washington 
is increasing in importance and posts from this section 
are now being shipped as far east as Minnesota and 
Towa. On account of the large timber, not only are there 
triangular split posts, but many square posts, a shape 
that is not common in other cedar producing sections. 
These have to be provided for in the grading rules and 
specifications. It is hoped, by having an organization, 
that the importance of the industry and the necessity of 
shipping posts to the ranchers and farmers of Montana, 
the Dakotas, Iowa and Minnesota and other sections of 
the middle West, to take care of the growing crops of 
food stuffs, can be impressed upon the Government offi- 
cials operating the railroads, so that cedar products will 
be accorded their share of car supply, a matter that is 
now assuming serious proportions in the West. 





ASSOCIATION ISSUES LUMBER TRADE SCALES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 16.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association has adopted a copyright lumber 
trade scale which will be published monthly, showing the 
production, shipments, stock on hand and unfilled orders 
on file as reflected by the mills of the association. Its 
purpose is similar to that of the trade barometers issued 
by other lumber associations. This type of barometer 
was perfected by Assistant Secretary R. D. Fisk, of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and is copyrighted 
by him. 

Lumber trade scales is a good name for it, as is shown 
by the accompanying illustration. Under ideal condi- 
tions production and shipments should equal each other 
but practically they seldom, if ever, do. When production 
is greater than shipments, it naturally out-weighs ship- 
ments, and so the production end of the scale is depressed 
and the shipment end elevated as shown. The same idea 
is carried out in showing the relation between orders on 
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—The creation of a traffic ‘ | 
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Exchange of St. Louis, with zen — ager ar a 
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traffic matters, was recom- | [ROM uw Apove 
mended by C. K. McClure, | SHIPMENT, 4, PRODUCTION 
president of the exchange, | 
in his address at the recent f | 
meeting of that body. The 1 | 
proposition has been ap- PRODUCTIONZ 
proved by the board of direc- 30,107,703 Feet | 
tors, and with their endorse- 24 Mills report Production for February of 30,107,703 Feet 
: ills 2 a 30,107,703 Fe 
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expected that others will 28 * PER CENT 
follow suit. a BELOW 
In accordance with the in- | orvers "sock 
structions contained in a | is . 
resolution adopted at the re- | — zene 
cent meeting of the ex- 
change, Orville A. Pier, sec- | 
9g addressed a letter | PER CENT a OPER CENT 
0 D. W. Longstreet, traffic |  ssove s ps | 
manager’ of the ‘Illinois | o*«s “RSTOCKON HAND? ag sone 
Central Railroad, complain- | 31,507,079 Feet | 
ing of the service given by | . 


that road to the lumber | 
shippers of St. Louis because | 
of the reduction in the force | 
at the road’s St. Louis office. | 
The letter states that the 
reduction of the force has | 
impaired the bureau of. in- 

formation that is so badly | 
eeted by the lumber inter- | 
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hand and stock on hand- The first of these printed lum- 
ber trade scales was mailed out this week, showing the 
status of business during February with twenty-four 
mills reporting. During February these mills produced 
30,107,703 feet and shipped 26,389,014 feet. Produc- 
tion, therefore, was 14 percent greater than shipment 
and so the scales were tipped to show this fact. Stocks 
on hand amounted to 31,507,079 feet while unfilled orders 
on file totaled 40,404,742 feet; that is, orders exceeding 
stock on hand by 28 percent as is shown in the illustra- 
tion. 





FILES PROTEST AGAINST SPOTTING CHARGE 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 18.—V. W. Krafft, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has 
filed a protest against the proposed charge of $2 for 
switching and $1 for spotting all loaded cars placed 
at industrial tracks for unloading and on all cars that 
have been loaded on such private tracks. Mr. Krafft 
declares that while Director General McAdoo estimates 
that this additional revenue would provide about $175,- 
000,000, it is generally believed that the burden of ex- 
pense placed upon the shippers who have provided them- 
selves with a private industrial track would be several 
times that amount. In the bulletin issued to members 
Saturday, Mr. Krafft says: 

The unfairness of such a charge and the injustice that it 
would effect are apparent. As a matter of fact the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after full investigation and hearing 
condemned such a charge as being unreasonable and unfair. 
It is, therefore, surprising that such means for oe the 
carriers with additional revenue should be contemplated and 
that the United States Railroad Administration, under the 
authority which it hopes to receive from Congress, should 
arbitrarily put into effect something that has already been 
condemned by a branch of the Government. Additional rev- 
enue, if justifiable, should come out of the pockets of the entire 
shipping public and not only of those who have at their own 
expense provided facilities to the advantage of and at a 
tremendous saving to the railroads, 

The lumber interests of 8t. Louis have taken no action 
on this proposed spotting charge, altho manufacturers 
have notified their representatives here that sales will 
be made with the understanding that the purchasers 
will take care of this charge. 

Mr. Krafft sees an increased demand for barrels as 
containers for oil, in the fact that tank steamers which 
have heretofore been engaged in coastwise trade be- 
tween Gulf and Atlantic ports have been diverted to 
overseas service, making it necessary that the available 
supply of tank cars—67,000—carry as much tonnage as 
has heretofore been carried by them and the tank cars. 
It has been estimated that it would require 60,000 tank 
cars to take care of the all-rail movement made necessary 
by the withdrawal of steamers, making an immense short- 
age of cars, which will require a big supply of barrels 
to overcome. 





PLAN BIG CONCATENATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Mareh 18.—St. Louis will observe Na- 
tional Hoo-Hoo day, April 27, with a big concatenation. 
Plans for the concatenation will be outlined at a get- 
together luncheon meeting to be held at the American 
Annex Hotel next Friday at 12:30. The arrangements 
for the get-together meeting have been in the hands 
of Charles KE. Price, Vicegerent Snark for Missouri; 
L. M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, and E. D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer. Sidney 8. May, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, will preside. This will be the 
first get-together meeting of the Hoo-Hoo of 8t. Louis 
since last December. 

Mr. Tennant has been advised that a concatenation will 
be held at Salt Lake City, Utah, on April 6. This is the 
first anniversary of America’s entry into the great war 
and the opening of the Third Liberty Loan campaign, 
and the meeting will be in the nature of a patriotic 
affair. Arrangements are in charge of C. E. Murphy, 
manager of the Utah Lumber Co., Vicegerent Snark. 

A big get-together meeting and concatenation will be 
held in Corinth, Miss., sometime between April 22 and 
27, arrangements for which are in charge of M. M. 
Elledge, of the M. M. Elledge Lumber Co, The principal 
attraction at this meeting will be Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, the lumberman poet, who delivers his address, 
‘¢The Seven Sinners of Business,’’ and who will assist 
in the concatenation. 

Mr. Tennant also has been advised by J. A. Edge- 
cumbe, of Vancouver, B. C., that he will take steps to 
hold a concatenation in British Columbia, and that he 
expects a revival of interest in the order in that section. 





COAST LUMBERMEN TO DISCUSS SPRUCE 


PorTLAND, Org., March 18.—Members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association no doubt are looking 
forward with keen interest to the meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held here March 29, when it is expected 
that the committee now in Washington, D. C., arranging 
spruce contracts for the aircraft program will be on 
hand to report. This meeting was to have been held in 
February but was postponed because of the meetings 
of Colonel Disque of the spruce production division of 
the signal corps with Pacific coast lumbermen, and be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions then which arose from 
the adjustment of the 8-hour day program. Among other 
things, while here the association members will be in- 
vited to visit and inspect the Government spruce cut-up 
mill at Vancouver, Wash., which was recently put into 
operation to cut up spruce cants and which, with its 
capacity of nearly 1,000,000 feet in 24 hours, is said to 
be one of the largest sawmill plants in the world, in point 
of daily output. Colonel Disque and other officers at 
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the head of the spruce division will escort the visitors 
thru the plant. Re 

F, J. Tromble, lumberman of Craig, Alaska, is in 
Portland in connection with getting out spruce for the 
Government in his part of the country. 

The spruce division of the signal corps has ordered 
an extension of the period during which the bonus will 
be paid for getting out rived spruce. The time was to 
expire April 30 but has been extended till June 30. 
The bonus is $30 a thousand feet; in other words, the 
Government will pay $130 a thousand for all rived spruce 
presented for inspection until June 30 of this year. 





WHOLESALERS’ EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 

CrNcINNATI, OHIO, March 19.—The executive board of 
the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association met at head- 
quarters in this city today, the meeting being well at- 
tended and enthusiastic thruout. All present expressed 
themselves highly gratified with the progress the associa- 
tion has made since the last previous meeting, which was 
held in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 25, These members of the 
board were present: Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., Cincinnati, president of the asso- 
ciation; Ben L. Stephens, of Ben L. Stephens & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; A. P. Conklin, of the A. P. Conklin Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; W. lL. Whitacre, of the Whit- 
acre Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; M. Krauss, of the 
Krauss Bros.’ Lumber Co., New Orleans, La.; J. R. 
Thames, of J. R. Thames & Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
F. W. Duttweiler, of the F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. There were three visitors—T. B. Thames, 
Covington, Ky., and W. D. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio, both 
representing J. R. Thames & Co., and D. W. Kerr, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, of the Whitacre Lumber Co. 

W. L. Whitacre, treasurer of the association, reported 
all bills paid and a cash balance in hand of $878.01 in 
addition to $500 in the hands of the executive office, mak- 
ing a total balance of $1,378,01, and the dues for the 
second quarter not payable until April 1. 

Executive Secretary W. L. Goodnow reported the fol- 
‘owing new members: H. C, Creith & Co., Columbr« 
Ohio; Brewster Loud, Detroit, Mich.; the F. T. Peitch 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C, R. Phillips & Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Henry G. Brabston & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Standard Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Wat- 
ters-Tonge Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. The mem- 
bership committee reported a number of prospects and 
expressed itself confident that the membership will be 
doubled before June 1. 

The trade ethics committee reported that considerable 
progress is being made with the like committees from 





various retail State organizations and it is felt that a 
great deal of good will be accomplished thru the joint 
conferences. 

The transportation department reported that an an- 
nouncement had been made that the office of the Director 
General of Railroads had dropped the proposed switch- 
ing and spotting charges and that it was felt the matter 
was now a closed issue. Instructions were given the de- 
partment to investigate the legality of the action that 
has been taken by some of the southern transportation 
lines in issuing embargoes against points and territories 
that are in reality open, information being given that 
the northern connections, in many instances, are willing 
to accept shipments if the delivery would be made to 
them by the southern lines, and a thoro investigation of 
the matter will be made and a report prepared for the 
next meeting of the executive board. 

It was decided to enlarge upon the original outline of 
an advertising campaign and plans are to be formu- 
lated for a more diversified and vigorous publicity, to be 
carried out under the direction of the president and execu- 
tive secretary and at their discretion. 

Following a discussion of the weekly market report 
issued by the executive secretary, it was decided that 
additional sizes of timbers should be included, as well as 
items of factory flooring, and these suggestions will be 
carried out at once. 

As to market conditions, it was reported that they are 
strong and encouraging, with the best demand for the 
following: All kinds of boards, especially Nos. 2 and 3, 
Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, B and better and all the lower 
grade floorings, drop siding, sheathing, box lumber and 
all the lower grade items. 

After adjournment all those in attendance were the 
guests of President Hinckley at dinner served in his 
elegant new residence in one of the prettiest of the 
suburbs of Cincinnati, at which Mrs. Hinckley was the 
gracious hostess. : 


SPRING MEETING OF SHIPPERS’ ORGANIZATION 


Shippers from all parts of the country were in at- 
tendance at the spring meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, which opened at the Hotel LaSalle 
in Chicago Thursday for a two-day session. Aside from 
reports from the executive officers and committees, such 
important subjects as car demurrage and storage, bill of 
lading, rate construction and tariffs, freight claims, 
weighing, classification, transportation efficiency, rail- 
way leases and sidetrack agreements and uniform 
classification were discussed. The fact that this 
is the first session of the organization, which is 
the leading one among shippers in the United States, 





since the railroads came under Governmental control 
added interest to the gathering and a thoro exchange 
of views on the subjects presented was expected. On 
Thursday evening the association banquet was held at 
the Hotel LaSalle. 





NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 


Coupling with this coming annual meeting that of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, the ‘‘biggest organization of business men 
in the world,’’ a circular issued by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association characterizes both as 
the most important war council of civilian generals of 
‘¢the men behind the men behind the guns’’ held since 
this country entered the world’s war. On Monday and 
Tuesday, April 8 and 9, the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held and that of the National Chamber the latter part 
of the week, both at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. The 
circular states that 

At the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association meeting will be 
gathered men who are at the very top of the industry which 
is converting Uncle Sam’s boundless forests into cantonments 
and ships and airplanes to squelch the “kultur’’-spreading 
campaign of the kaiser. It is perhaps needless to say that 
the first thought pervading all these meetings will be “What 
more can we do to help win the war?” 

The association promises the absence at its annual of any 
“emotion rouser”’ and lists among the speakers on its pro- 
gram J. W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles §, 
Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Capt. BE. A. Selfridge, jr., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; E. D. Kingsley, Portland, Ore.; Edward Hines, 
Chicago; R. B. Goodman, acting president, Marinette, Wis. ; 
W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La., and L, C. Boyle, Kansas City, 
counsel general for the association, and ‘‘men of equal stand- 
ing from all the lumber producing regions of the country.” 


— 


SOUTHERN LOGGERS PLAN DISTRICT MEETING 


NEw Or.EANS, LaA., March 18.—Plans are making for 
a district meeting of the Southern Logging Association, 
to be held at Memphis during the latter part of April. 
Secretary Boyd, of the association, has tentatively fixed 
the date for April 25, but its-confirmation awaits word 
from the members in the Memphis district as to whether 
that date will suit their convenience. 








CONTRIBUTE LIBERALLY TO WELFARE FUND 


P. S. Ridsdale, treasurer of the Welfare Fund for 
Lumbermen and Foresters in War Service, reports con- 
tributions to that fund made up to March 13 from 223 
sources, mostly from individual lumbermen and lumber 
companies. These total to that date $11,825.18, inelud- 
ing the previous contributions of $6,163. 





CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ARE VARIOUSLY ACTIVE 


EXCHANGE ANALYZES CONDITIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., March 20.—At the monthly meeting 
of the Alexandria District Lumbermens’ Exchange, held 
here today, A. B. Barnhart, who recently succeeded 
Frank J. Hortig as sales manager for the Alexandria 
Lumber Co., was elected president to succeed Guy H. Mal- 
lam, who has been president of the exchange ever since 

‘its organization until his recent resignation from that 
office. 

Manufacturers in attendance at the meeting reported 
stocks on the mill yards below normal from 1,000,000 to 
5,000,000 feet. No. 1 and No. 2 were reported to be in 
excellent demand, while the higher grades show a very 
small movement, with prices on common steadily increas- 
ing. 

The labor supply continues to grow shorter and at 
many of the plants one part of the mill will be closed 
down to shift the men to other departments and in that 
way the mills are enabled to operate. A few additional 
mills have closed down within the last three days. The 
car supply is reported to be better in all sections and it 
is expected that the embargoes will be lifted in the near 
future. However, orders that are being booked for em- 
bargoed territory are accepted only with the clause that 
if the embargo is raised the lumber will be shipped; other- 
wise either party has the right to cancel the orders with- 
in a given period. 

There is a heavy demand for timbers of all sizes, the 
prices being governed only by the time in which delivery 
can be made. 

Manufacturers continue to work on the Compensation 
Act with a view to having it extended to inelude em- 
ployees 18 years of age and under and investigations are 
being continued as to the availability and desirability 
of employing negro women in the sawmills. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE CHANGES BYLAWS 


BALTIMORE, MpD., March 18.—The changes made in the 
bylaws of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at the quar- 
terly meeting held on March 5, have been sent out in 
the form of a circular letter to the membership. As re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time, the 
changes increase the fee for the inspection of lumber by 
the inspector of the exchange to 60 cents per 1,000 feet, 
of which sum 53 cents goes to the inspector and the 
other 7 cents to the exchange. There are a number of 
other modifications in the bylaws, including payment of 
a fee of $10 to the secretary in return for a license and a 
lumber exchange stamp, and agreement on surrender of 
the license and stamp. 

A change in one section specifies that ‘All 
tallies made by inspectors, shall in addition to the usual 
pencil footings, show on their face, written in ink by the 
inspector, the footings of each grade and kind, the date 
and inspector’s signature, and the stamp of the ex- 
change.’’ The minimum charge for inspection is made 
$2 and payment of car fares where these are incurred, in 
addition to which is required payment of 75 cents a 
thousand in addition to the usual inspection and handling 


— 


charge when an inspector is required to lay out certain 
Jumber as it is inspected. 





HOUSTON CLUB HOLDS ITS ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, Trex., March 20,—Officers and directors 
were elected at the fifth annual meeting of the Houston 
Lumbermen’s Club, held Tuesday night in the Bender 
Hotel. A committee was appointed to draw up resolu- 
tions of praise and appreciation of merit for the forty- 
seven *‘‘boys’’ of the club who have left their positions 
to enlist. When completed a copy of the resolutions will 
be sent to each of the boys and their families. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—C. C. Bradenbaugh. 

Vice president—H. M. Mayo. 

Treasurer—Ben H. Brown. 

Directors—Thomas C. Spencer, B. H. Brown, G. D. Jacob, 
¥. D. Wherret, J. C. Dionne, Chester Marston, J. B. Farthing. 

Installation followed immediately. A. G. Wheeler, a 
veteran lumberman, was made secretary. Speeches were 
made by Messrs. Mayo, Marston, Dionne, Wherret, L. J. 
Boyken, Clint Hollady and F. A. Lethingwell. 





LUMBERMEN WILL SUPPORT FRENCH ORPHANS 


Mempuis, TENN., March 18.—More than 100 members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the semimonthly 
meeting of that organization at the Hotel Gayoso Satur- 
day afternoon pledged themselves each to take care of 
one or more of the fatherless children of France, at 
the rate of $36.50 each, for one year; this in response 
to a stirring appeal in behalf of these orphaned children 
made by Miss Elinor Fell, an Englishwoman, who is 
devoting her entire time to them. Her plea was brief 
but it was telling. She said in substance: 


There are 150,000 of the orphans of the simple poilus of 
France who held the long battle line between civilization and 
hell until the English and the Americans arrived. The morale 
of these poilus, who are still helping to hold that line, is 
splendid. That of the English is all that could be desired. 
That of the Americans is proving worthy of all the traditions 
of this great country. 

But there are only 40,000 of these orphans for whom pro- 
vision has been made by Americans and other people. And 
this closely touches the morale of the women behind the bat- 
tle line in France, They are being strained to the breaking 
point. They are tired and they are war-weary after four long 
years of struggle. Nothing will arouse them and inspire them 
to renewed courage as will the 10 cents a day that is needed 
to give their children food, clothing, medical attention. 

There is no danger that the Germans will break thru the 
French or British or American lines in France unless it lies 
in the breaking of the morale of the women behind the lines. 
It is to prevent this and to save these women and their chil- 
dren that I am appealing to you. You have your comforts 
and your luxuries. You are practically new to the war. 
You don’t know what it means. You probably will never fully 
know, because the war is too far away from you. But these 
women of France know and they are looking to you to help 
them take care of their children by sending them 10 cents a 
day each. It is a little thing in money. It is a tremendous 
thing in results. For, you must bear in mind that the morale 
of the women behind the lines in France is more important 
than the morale of the men in the trenches since the former 
is what sustains the latter. 

You have already done much. I leave you to decide how 
much more you shall do. For what you have done, I thank 
you. For what you shall do, I render you equal thanks. 


_ On motion of 8. B. Anderson, the president was author- 
ized to appoint a committee to draw up uniform ‘‘terms 


of sale’’ for lumber—terms which are, after adoption, 
to be used hy all members of this organization. This 
motion grew out of the report of J. H. Hines, chairman 
of the law and insurance committee, urging greater use 
of the trade acceptance as a means of freeing large 
quantities of capital now tied up in open credit accounts. 

Mr. Hines called attention also to the War Finance 
Corporation measure designed to enable the Government 
to assist in a financial way the firms and corporations 
now filling contracts for war requirements and designed 
likewise to stabilize the value of Liberty Bonds and 
make of them the best medium of exchange in this or 
any other country. He also informed members of the 
club that legislation is pending in Washington which 
will enable lumbermen or other interests to buy goods 
from Europe at par. This is to be accomplished by 
guaranteeing that Liberty Bonds will be paid in full at 
maturity with accrued interest. He said that at present 
the purchasing power of the American dollar in foreign 
countries does not exceed 85 cents. 

Hardwig Peres, one of the Four-Minute men of Mem- 
phis, made a stirring address in which he urged the 
lumbermen to pay their income taxes promptly and cheer- 
fully, to back the Government in every way possible and 
to do everything they could to down the German propa- 
ganda which is attempting to prove that this is a ‘‘rich 
man’s war.’’ H. J. M. Jorgensen, responding on be- 
half of the club, said the lumbermen were bent on 
nothing so much as on making money, but that every- 
thing they made was for the purpose of helping to win 
the war. ‘‘If we do not help win the war and thus in- 
sure victory, neither the money nor anything else we 
have will be worth while,’’ he concluded. 

Resolutions were adopted in connection with the death 
of T. R. Winnfield, president of the Cole Manufactur- 
ing Co. and a member of this organization. These ex- 
pressed the esteem in which he was held and conveyed 
the sympathy of the members to the family and business 
associates of the deceased. 

There were about seventy-five members present, and 
the usual luncheon was served. President J. F. MeSweyn 
occupied the chair. 





CAIRO LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


Cairo, Inu., March 18.—The Cairo Lumberman’s (lub 
met last Thursday night in the rooms of the Association 
of Commerce and transacted the regular routine business 
that comes up at such meetings. The club members were 
much interested in the report given by Ray Williams, 
traffic manager, and U. 8. Musick, of the Louisiana Lum- 
ber Co., who were sent to Washington to protest against 
the railroads being permitted to increase the car weig)its 
on shipments of lumber. After the regular business was 
transacted a light luncheon was served which all en- 
joyed. 

The attendance at this meeting was not so good as 
expected. Cairo lumbermen are going after the Mound 
City fellows with a sharp stick if they do not come duwn 
to Cairo and fraternize a little more and participate in 
the discussions, the programs ete., and then enjoy the 
luncheon before returning home. 
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GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER ENEMY PROPERTY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 18.—The Government has 
taken charge of the Cincinnati lumber yard and plant of 
Francke Theodor Erben, and the business is being liqui- 
dated. The alien enemy property custodian has placed 
O. Edwards, of Paris, Ky., in charge of the property, 
and he has retained Alex. Schmidt as manager for the 
detail work of liquidation. 

The company is owned by Berlin and Hamburg capi- 
talists operating from Hamburg, where the executive 
offices are located, and from which city the foreign com- 
merce of the company is directed. The yards here spe- 
cialize in walnut lumber and Mr. Schmidt has been the 
representative here for a long time. 

The company has on hand as part of its stock of hard- 
woods approximately 1,500,000 feet of walnut, most of 
it 1-inch thickness or under and under 12-inch wide, with 
little gun stock size left, but all lumber of high quality. 
The company has exported great quantities and has sold 
much to the Government of the United States. It is 
estimated that the Cincinnati property and stock of 
lumber is worth about $500,000. 

Manager Schmidt has been given authority to fill all 
contracts on hand and, if necess.ry, to buy lumber for 
that purpose, but it is not permitted to take on any new 
business and all stock on hand must be disposed of as 
soon as possible, but to the best advantage, and all funds 
resulting from the liquidation will be invested in Lib- 
erty bonds. 





LUMBER SHIPPERS SEEK RELIEF 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 18.—Lack of adequate 
shipping facilities has become so acute as seriously to 
threaten the lumber industry in several sections of the 
State. In order to overcome such conditions the West 
Virginia & Pittsburgh Lumber Shippers’ Association, of 
which 8. L. Richards is president and J. H. Brewster, 
secretary, has taken the matter up with Director General 
of Railroads McAdoo in the hope of obtaining relief, 








as all sorts of things for milady’s toilet table, candy 
boxes, candlesticks, breadtrays and nutbowls, smoking 
trays and sets, humidors ete.—all very different, how- 
ever, from similar articles of wood that are now old on 
the market, and they are new creations truly worthy 
of a place in a ‘‘diamond palace.’’ With the unprece- 
dented sales of these articles in the short time they have 
been on the market, it ig certain that the line will be 
largely added to by other articles of unique character. 

As can readily be imagined, these articles are not 
made to fit the lean pocketbook. The material is se- 
lected with utmost care and the workmanship places 
the ware into a class by itself, and prices always keep 
pace with quality. They are manufactured from the 
famous California redwood by a concern in San Fran- 
c€1seo, 


CONVENIENCES THAT FARMERS APPRECIATE 


TEXLINE, TEX., March 18.—Acting on the proposition 
that it pays to cultivate the farmers’ friendship in every 
way possible the Texline Lumber Co., of which V. E. Peck- 
ham is manager, provides for farmers coming to town 
facilities to water and feed their teams at noon. The 
company’s yard is laid out in the form of a square, hav- 
ing sheds on three sides. It also deals in hardware and 
the store handling that commodity is in the front center 
with gates on both sides between the store and the sheds. 
Everything was cleared out of the center of the yard, a 
watering trough installed and city water piped into the 
yard. Farmers are invited to drive into the yard to feed 
and water their horses and to make themselves at home 
there when they come to town. Often there are fifteen 
to twenty farmers in the yard at noon. A good illustra- 
tion of the value of this convenience to the farmers was 
given on a recent Monday when J. A. O’Brien, who lives 
eleven miles south of town ‘brought in twelve loads of 
broomeorn. Mrs. O’Brien, assisted by Mrs. Helen Day, 
prepared a dinner at home and brought it to town in the 
automobile. When the loads were off the wagons the 








This unusual illustration emphasizes the efforts being put forth by the Government to get out spruce for building airplanes 
and the-important part that motor trucks are playing in the work. It shows soldier-loggers of the Signal Corps, Spruce 
Production Division, at work building a motor truck logging road from the spruce timber at the North River camp of 
the Aircraft Spruce & Lumber Co. in the Grays Harbor (Washington) country. Lieut. James 1, Peabody, the squadron 


commander, is standing in the background. 





having a few days ago sent a delegation to confer with 
Mr. McAdoo consisting of the following lumber operators: 
8. L. Richards, of the Fenwick Lumber Co., J. H. Brew- 
ster, of the Mayton Lumber Co., John Davis, of the Davis- 
Kakin Lumber Co., M. B. Sprigg, of the Sprigg Lumber 
Co., H. B. Curtin, of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 
C. M. Crist, of the Lang-Crist Box & Lumber Co., Walter 
Mcllvine, of the Croft Lumber Co., and G. A. Cartwright, 
of the Cherry River Lumber Co. 

The operators referred to held a conference with O. A. 
Price, assistant to the director general of railroads, who 
assured them that their difficulties would be ‘ooked into 
and the trouble adjusted if possible. 

Insufficient shipping facilities in the ten counties rep- 
resented by the operators at the conference are ma- 
terially curtailing production in a section whose output 
will average 200,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 





WOOD FINDS PLACE IN JEWELER’S STOCK 


Wood, in the form of redwood burl, is matching its 
beauty with the finest cut glass and the most costly 
silverware in one of the largest and most exclusive 
jewelry shops in Chicago. Here is found a line— 
greatly reduced at present as the result of a recent 
fetching window display that brought the customers 
a-tumblin’ in—of highly artistic articles worked from 
the burl of California redwood which are growing more 
and more popular with lovers of things beautiful and 
which, says the buyer for this jewelry house, are very 
hard to keep in stock because of the rapid turnover. 

The buyer is enthusiastic over this novel and per- 
fectly legitimate addition to a stock of jewelry. He 
says that altho the wares are as yet only in the ex- 
perimental stage their success on the market is as- 
sured, and he believes the time near when redwood burl 
will be found in diverse shapes in every high class 
jeweler’s shop in the country. 

The ware is in semi-rough condition, so worked as to 
bring out forcefully the true beauty of the burl, and 
two kinds of finish are procurable—one dull and the 
other bright, to suit all tastes. The range of the ware 
at present is confined to the more ordinary articles, such 





boys drove into the Texline Lumber Co.’s yard, unhooked, 
fed and watered their teams, and found awaiting them 
the sumptuous spread these ladies had laid out on clean 
boards in one corner of the grounds. Needless to say all 
concerned appreciated the enterprise and public spirit 
of the lumber concern which had made it possible for 
farmers coming to town to enjoy these conveniences. 





AMERICAN LUMBERJACKS WELL CARED FOR 


The men making up the ten sawmill units from New 
England which for some months have been busy turning 
the ancestral forests of Kngland into timber to be used 
for war purposes in France are well provided for along 
recreational lines, according to reports recently reaching 
this side. The units are scattered along the banks of a 
river for ten miles and each is a small community in itself, 
gathered around a central hut presidéd over by a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary. This is the social center of the com- 
munity, where the men gather during their leisure hours. 
All sorts of amusements are provided for them, and they 
have free stationery and other facilities for writing, 
reading and studying. It is said that basket ball is the 
most popular game they play, which gives some idea of 
the inexhaustible physical energy and ‘‘pep’’ of these 
sturdy woodsmen, as basket ball is decidedly strénuous 
exercise after ‘a hard day’s work. 





When you tip a waiter or a Pullman 
porter make it a point at times to have 
the man take a 25-cent stamp pasted in a 
Thrift Card. Of course it is not fair to do 
all tipping with Thrift Stamps, but a cer- 
tain proportion of tipping can be handled 
in this way without hardship to the man 
to whom the tip is given. 














CORPORATION TO FACILITATE HOME-BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 18.—Thru the operation of 
the Cleveland Real Estate & Housing Co., a corporation 
recently organized and now being financed, with the moral 
support and backing of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is expected that a definite start will be made 
this spring toward supplying at least some of the dwell- 
ings sorely needed to relieve the famine in housing for 
industrial workers as well as in moderate priced apart- 
ments. It is estimated by Cleveland real estate men that 
the city is short of its needs by at least 10,000 houses 
and apartments. The situation has been rendered acute 
by the large influx of labor required to man the city’s 
expanding industries during the last year or more. One 
phase of the situation that calls for special attention is 
the great increase in the negro population, which increase 
is variously estimated at from 5,000 to 15,000 during the 
last two years. Many of these negroes are desirable 
workers, but the need of suitable housing for them is 
most urgent. It is estimated that in 1917 there were 
built 1,200 fewer houses than in the preceding year. 
In addition the housing supply was decreased by the 
wrecking of hundreds of cheap houses in the process of 
building railroad terminals and other improvements, and 
these have not been replaced. Many instances are re- 
ported of workmen leaving lucrative positions because 
unable to find homes to live in. 

The newly organized corporation is to a considerable 
degree the outgrowth of investigations made and con- 
clusions reached last year by the housing committee of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and it will operate 
mainly along lines planned by that committee, which ha’s 
achieved some notable results since its inception in 1902. 
One of its first important acts was the procuring of a 
State law permitting municipalities of Ohio to enact 
their own housing legislation and have local control of it. 
It also made a survey of typical districts, securing much 
valuable data; the health department was reorganized; 
the position of chief of the bureau of sanitation and 
housing created and a good man put in the place; a 
tenement house code was written and adopted by the 
city council; a sanitary code put thru the city council, 
and many other pieces of minor legislation written and 
studied by this committee. It has worked closely with the 
building and health department of the city and accumu- 
lated much experience and a good perspective of the 
entire problem. 

The new company is formed primarily to finance the 
purchasing of homes and to speed up their production, 
rather than for the actual building of them. It will 
operate not on a philanthropic but on a business basis. 
According to the plan mapped out by the housing com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction with 
a subcommittee from the Real Estate Board, the com- 
pany purposes to act in the dual capacity of purchasing 
agent and financing agent for the wouldbe purchaser of 
a home. Real estate dealers will be asked to list with 
the company properties they wish to sell, together with 
house plans, which must conform to definite standards 
established by the company so that the purchaser is 
assured full value and the loan placed upon it assured 
full security. The company will purchase the home, pay- 
ing cash down, and receiving the benefit of the 10 per- 
cent discount which real estate dealers estimate they can 
afford to allow for full cash payment, as against the ex- 
tended payment plan. The discount is not turned over 
to the purchaser but is retained by the company as equity 
in addition to the 10 percent initial payment required, 
but will be distributed in part as deferred dividends to: 
the purchaser at the end of each year in proportion to 
the earnings of the corporation and the savings made by 
the plan, somewhat similar to the deferred dividend plan 
of life insuranee companies, The mortgage placed on 
the home by the corporation will be deposited with a trust 
company as security and against it collateral trust notes 
will be issued in convenient denominations to be sold 
thru the usual channels and bearing current interest. 
Thus the capital of the company will remain liquid and 
available for frequent turnover. 

Last October Paul L. Feiss, speaking before the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce on this phase of the subject 
said: 

By speeding up the turnover of this capital we can not only 
decrease the cost of the houses but increase the number to 
be bullt very substantially. By enabling the real estate dealer 
to build wholesale in large numbers, rather than at retail, a 
further reduction in cost is made by the saving of overhead 
as well as in material cost, labor, supervision etc. Thus in 
stead of tying up capital in an allotment venture from five 
to eight years, we could have that capital released in one or 
two years, or as soon as the house is built. Thus the builder 
can afford to sell it at a much smaller percentage of profit, 
not only reducing the cost to the purchaser but making it 
possible for more homes to be built and purchased. In fact, 
we would make it possible for the real estate dealer to mer- 
chandise his real estate. We could, in addition to the profits 
earned by increasing the speed of capital turn-over, reduce 
the cost of financing the mortgages. After the first mort- 
gage has been financed, the second is discounted at such a 
high rate that it has figured very materially in the price nec- 
essarily charged to cover this cost. Therefore if this cost 
can be saved it will be a further source of economy. 

Notwithstanding present conditions affecting the 
building industry it is felt that the new corporation, 
built upon the foundation of well considered and care- 
fully worked out plans, with the codperation of the real 
estate interests of the city, will accomplish a great deal 
toward supplying the lack of housing which militates to 
such a serious extent against the high degree of indus- 
trial efficiency needed in these war times. 


PAPO OOO 


A COMPANY in Jamaica wants to buy lumber and secure 
an agency from a concern or concerns that can export con 
siderable quantities, Further details may be obtained by 
correspondence, which may be carried on in English. 
American firms wishing to get in touch with this company 
may do so by writing to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., making mention 
of foreign trade opportunity No. 26642. 
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The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Let Us 
Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


jfO years 
experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 

















General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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MAKES CHARGE AGAINST PHOTO ENGRAVERS 

WasuHIneTon, D. C., March 18.—The Federal Trade 
Commission today issued a complaint against the Photo- 
Engravers’ Club of Chicago, charging it and the firms 
which are members of it with violation of Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. The usual thirty 
days for an answer to the complaint is allowed and hear- 
ings before the commission have been fixed for April 29 
in Washington. 

It is charged that officers, and firms, partnerships, per- 
sons, and corporations who are members of the club for 
more than a year have maintained a standard scale or uni- 
form price for their products, and have entered into an 
agreement with the Chicago Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 
5, I. P. E. U., by the terms of which the members of the 
club employ only union labor, and the members of the 
union named will not work for any manufacturing photo- 
engraver not a member of the Photo-Engravers’ Club. 
The union has adopted a bylaw, in furtherance of the 
agreement, compelling union workmen to quit in plants 
failing to maintain the standard price scale, it is com- 
plained. 

It is charged in the complaint that the respondent 
firms, with the intent and effect of stifling competition, 
by fines and actual or threatened withdrawal of labor 
from plants, have compelled some members of the Photo- 
Ingravers’ Club to maintain the standard prices against 
their will. 

The firms which are members of the club include 
American Colortype Co., American Photo-Engraving 
Co., Art Reproduction Co., Barnes-Crosby Co., Blomgren 
Bros. & Co., Columbian Engraving Co., Columbian Color- 
type Co., Commercial Colortye Co., Crescent Engraving 
Co.; Crown Press, Faithorn Co., Federal Engraving & 
Colortype Co., Franklin Co., General Engraving Co., Globe 
Engraving & Electrotype Co., Guarantee Engraving Co., 
Juergens Bros. Co., KE. J. Kreutgen & Co., LaSalle En- 
graving Co., Le Beau Engraving Co., Manz Engraving 
Co., Max Lau Colortype Co., Osgood Co., Meyer-Booth 
Co., McGrath Co., National Engraving Co., Postal En- 
graving Co., Rapid Engraving Co., Regensteiner Color- 
type Co., Rosenow & Co., Standard Photo-Engraving Co., 
Wells & Co., Peerless Engraving Co., and Pontiac Engrav- 
ing Co. 





BOX MANUFACTURERS PRESENT ARGUMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Federal Trade 
Commission, as part of its cost-finding work, a few days 
ago listened to the presentation of arguments by repre- 
sentatives of the wooden box manufacturers of the coun- 
try. 

Those present included Mr, Radewski, cost expert of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Mr. Ames of the Pioneer 
Box Co., 8, W, Startton, of the New England Box Co. 
and others. In attendance, also, were representatives of 
the bureau of supplies and accounts of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the quartermaster’s department of the army. 

The costs of producing wooden, fiber and corrugated 
boxes were gone into. Representatives of the fiber and 
corrugated interests were on hand to look after their 
interests. 





- 


NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT VESSELS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The United States 
Shipping Board has authorized the publication 0. tables 
showing the number, type and tonnage of the vessels that 
have been requisitioned or are under contract for con- 
struction. Included in this list are three conerete vessels, 
two being of 3,500 tons and one of 3,000 tons. This 
statement was prepared on March 12 and is accurate to 
that date. The following summing up of vessels con- 
tracted for and requisitioned was given: 








Total 
Number of Deadweight 
Character of Vessels Vessels Capacity 
ON. a Read Sige eR Ode Rien tober Bree Si 3 1,535,050 
Steel .... see 723 5,207,400 
Composite 58 207,000 
Concrete 3 10,000 
Dota) contracted .....cscccvsses 1,227 6,959,450 
Total requisitioned (all steel)....... 425 2,999,408 
INE IIIS <0) S55 in'6'o g @ ao awe 1,652 9,958,858 





ACCEPTS ORDER FOR REPLACEMENT STOCK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau has agreed to accept an order for 
30,000,000 feet of lumber to replace stock taken from 
retail lumber yards in the rush period of cantonment con- 
struction at the lumber bureau prices fixed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

This ‘‘replacement’’ lumber has been the subject of 
discussion for some time. At first the several lumber 
bureaus were told by the cantonment division of the 
War Department that they would have to take the order, 
which, it is understood, may run as high as 100,000,000 
feet, and ship directly to the retail yards. 

The bureaus objected, unless the Government. per- 
mitted the lumber to be consigned to it for delivery to 
the retailers and assumed full responsibility for pay- 
ment. 

As a compromise, an arrangement has been effected 
under which a leading bonding company will assume 
liability for payment in the case of retailers who are not 
known to the bureaus. 

It is known that most of the bureaus are not particu- 
larly ‘‘tickled’’ to receive replacement orders, feeling 
that they should receive the commercial market price for 
material. shipped to private parties, they not having en- 





tered into any agreement to replace lumber taken from 
retail yards. 

The cantonment division apparently contends that the 
bureaus, or some of them, did agree to replace lumber 
so taken at Government prices. If there is any record 
to that effect it has not been disclosed. The several 
bureaus between them will help Uncle Sam out, as usual, 
and enable him to keep his pledge to replace the lumber 
taken from retailers at the Government mill prices. 





CAN DEDUCT ENLISTED EMPLOYEES’ SALARIES 

WasuHinaton, D. C., March 18.—Corporations, part- 
nerships or individuals paying officers or business em- 
ployees a part or all of their salaries and wages dur- 
ing the war period in which they are in the service of the 
United States may deduct the amounts so paid as or- 
dinary and necessary expenses of doing business, under 
the following regulations issued by the Treasury De- 
partment, office of commissioner of internal revenue. 
To collectors of internal revenue and others concerned: 


Many corporations, partnerships and also individuals who 
are engaged in business continue to pay all or parts of the 
regular compensation of officers or employees who have for 
all or part of the period of the war joined the naval or mili- 
tary forces of the United States or have undertaken services 
for the Government at Washington or elsewhere at reduced 
or nominal compensation. ‘The business purpose of the con- 
tinuance of such compensation, under such circumstances, is 
to preserve the organization and secure the return after the 
war of such officers or employees. You are advised that 
amounts so expended by corporations, partnerships, or in- 
dividuals engaged in business constitute during the continu- 
ance of the war ordinary and necessary expenses of doing 
business, and are allowable as deductions in computing net 
income for purposes of the income, war-income, and excess- 
profits taxes. 


DANIEL C. Roper, Commissioner. 
Approved: W. G. McApoo, Secretary. 


CALKERS HOLD UP SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—A striking illustra- 
tion of the damage which a small group of men can do 
the nation in its time of peril is furnished by the atti- 
tude assumed by the Calkers’ Union in the Puget Sound 
district and the Brotherhood of Carpenters, which re- 
cently has figured considerably in the press of the 
country. 

The Calkers’ Union, with only 185 members, is said 
to have refused apprentices permission to work with 
them. At least 600 calkers are required in order to get 
out the wooden ships now planned for this year, accord- 
ing to officials. 

William L, Hutcheson, head of the carpenters’ union, 
was advised regarding the need of calkers. His atten- 
tion was called to the unreserved codperation which other 
ship building trades are extending the Government in 
the world emergency. Mr. Hutcheson, officials say, replied 
that his organization had listed thousands of calkers, 
whom he would be glad to mobilize for the nation’s work 
—if the Shipping Board granted his request for special 
representation of the carpenters on the wage adjustment 
board. 

No other ship building trade is directly represented 
on the board, which has been doing excellent work and 
handing down just and fair decisions in disputes coming 
before it. 

Shipping Board officials have not disclosed the means 
which they have in mind for handling the situation. 
Orders have been issued to all ship yards that the man- 
agements are held responsible for the completion of ships 
on schedule and that they must use whatever men and 
machinery they can obtain to get the vessels into the 
water. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 








Delivery at Sched- 
Article Quantity Navy Yard ule 
Ash, firsts and sec- 
onds, air or kiln 
Seah ok Sons 16,000 feet Brooklyn, N. ¥..... 1737 


shipping dry, 


FOUBD 2.2.6 0000% Miscellaneous Norfolk, Va........ 1737 
Cedar, boat boards.32,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y..... 1735 
Fir, Douglas, spar i 

CUMDOPR o65:0..050 7 DOMOIK, Vas. ccc ss 1735 
Hickory, white all 

RIS eae es ak 8,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y..... 1737 
Lignum vite...... 22,000 pounds Norfolk, Va........ 1737 
Maple, white, hard.30,000 feet Puget Sound, Wash. 1735 
Oak, white....... Miscellaneous Brooklyn & Norfolk 1738 
Pine, New England, ee 

OOUMENT 05.05.00: 96,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y¥..... 173% 
Pine, North Caro- 

lina or Virginia, st 

piles, creosoted.. 400 Norfolk, Va... .<..++ 1736 


Redwood, pattern 


stock, rough... .65,000 feet Puget Sound, Wash. 1735 


Walnut, black, 
firsts and _ sec- ae 
re ae 7,000 feet Norfolk, Wa... <.<+ 1737 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION BRANCH GROWS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—At the March meeting 
of the Louisville Branch of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association it was announced that the organization 
has secured several new members and has several app!i- 
cations pending. Among the new members are the Evans 
ville Band Mill Co., Evansville, Ind.; the Evansville 
Veneer Co., Evansville, Ind.; and the I. B. Wilcox o., 
Louisville, which operates hardwood mills at Sunflower, 
Miss. Manager R. R. May reports that so many new 
members have been taken in and the work has increase 
so rapidly that larger quarters and also a larger office 
force has been made necessary, and the office is now 
preparing to take a larger suite of offices. 
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Lumber Transportation 








FINDS DISCRIMINATION IN BUT ONE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—The Interstate Commerce 

Commission has handed down an opinion in No. 8978— 

“Honaker Lumber Co. (Inc.) et al. ys. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
}, way Co. et al.—in which it makes these findings: 


1. Rates on lumber, carloads, from points on the Norfolk 

& Western and its connections in Virginia and West Virginia 

to points in central Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 

-$tate other than New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, 

found unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to the extent 

that rates on lumber other than oak, spruce and hemlock ex- 
‘ceed the rates on oak, spruce and hemlock. 


2. Carload rates from the same originating territory, on 
lumber other than oak, spruce and hemlock, to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and points grouped with either destination not 
found unreasonable, but found unjustly discriminatory; re- 
moval of unjust discrimination required. 


8. Except for the unjust discrimination found in the main- 
tenance of different rates on different kinds of lumber from 
criginating points on the Norfolk & Western and its connec- 
tions, rates from these points of origin found not unduly 
prejudicial as compared with lumber rates from the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., district to the same destinations. 


4. Except for the unjust discrimination found in the main- 
tenance of different rates on different kinds of lumber from 
the same originating points, rates to Reading and Philadel- 
phia not shown to be unduly prejudicial to points in central 
Pennsylvania, north of Harrisburg. 

Discussing the case, the commission says : 


The points of origin named in the complaint are Honaker, 
Doran, Atkins, Glamorgan, Marion, Amburg, Fairwood and 
Konnarock, Va., and Waiteville, Rift, Herndon and--Maben, 
W. Va. Honaker and Doran are on the Clinch Valley divi- 
sion, running from Bluefield, W. Va., to Norton, of the Nor- 
folk & Western. Atkins is 100 miles west of Roanoke on the 
Bristol branch of the same road. Glamorgan is on the Inter- 
state Railroad, six miles from Norton. Amburg is on the 
Marion & Rye Valley Railway, two miles from Marion, a 
junction with the Norfolk & Western. Fairwood is on the 
Virginia Southern Railroad, thirty miles south of Marion. 
Konnarock is on the Virginia-Carolina Railway, thirty miles 
south of Abingdon, Va., a junction with the Bristol branch of 
the Norfolk & Western, 146 miles west of Roanoke. Rift is 
on the Dry Fork branch of the Norfolk & Western, and Waite- 
ville is on the Potts Valley branch of that road, the connec- 
tion for traffic from the latter point being Potts Valley Junc- 
tion, sixty-six miles from Roanoke. Herndon and Maben are 
on the Virginian Railway, 125 and 139 miles, respectively, 
west of Roanoke. ; 

The producing points of origin alleged to be unduly pre- 
ferred, located on the lines of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Western Maryland in West Virginia, are 
generally in that territory of which Huntington ~ be taken, 
so far as the present complaint is concerned, as the western 
boundary, and Elkins as the eastern boundary. Richwood is 
at the terminus of that branch of the Baltimore & Ohio which 
runs southerly from Clarksburg, W. Va., and is in the terri- 
ac | between Huntington and Elkins. 

The rates from points on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore 
& Ohio, and Western Maryland, hereinafter called the Charles- 
ton district, to the destinations here considered are the same 
on all kinds of lumber. Lumber produced from oak, hemlock 
and spruce takes rates from Honaker which are generally 
about 2 cents lower than the rates on lumber produced from 
other woods. This difference in rates, however, does not 
apply to New York City. 

Briefly stated, complainants desired the rates from Honaker 
to the destinations found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent substantially that they exceeded the rates from 
the Charleston district to the same destinations; that the 
rates be made the same on all kinds of lumber, and that the 
lower rates to Reading and Philadelphia be found to subject 
the central Pennsylvania points to undue prejudice. 

On the record the commission finds that the discrimination 
or prejudice against complainants, save as to the disparity 
of rates on different kinds of lumber, is not undue. Conse- 
quently, the complaint is dismissed except in respect of the 
removal of the unjust discrimination found in the rates on 
oak, hemlock and spruce lumber lower than on other kinds. 

The commission’s order affecting discrimination and rates 
becomes effective on or before May 15. 





WILL NOT PRESS SWITCHING CHARGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo has decided not to press the proposed $3 
switching charge advocated by the railroads, which if gen- 
erally applied, it is estimated, would give the carriers $175,- 
000,000 additional revenue. As understood by lumbermen 
the proposal was simply to make shippers pay $3 for switch- 
ing a loaded car, That meant $3 at each end of the haul, 
or an addition of $6 to the revenues of the carrier where the 
shipment originated and was delivered on a single system. 

The idea of making provision for a special switching 
charge apparently was the outgrowth of a suggestion made 
by Clifford Thorne when arguing against a general increase 
in freight rates carried in the regular tariffs. Mr. Thorne 
said if some arrangement were made aside from the filing of 
regular tariffs it would be much easier to discontinue it 
after the passing of a given emergency. 

The carriers seized upon this idea as a good one and 
determined to make a try for a special $3 switching charge. 
It was opposed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Southern Pine Association and lumber organiza- 
tions generally as wholly unjust. 

Then the State railroad commissioners awakened to the 
fact that the proposed charge, which looked like a good, 
direct business proposition on its face, interfered with their 
jurisdiction in determining rates for switching done within 
State lines. Accordingly, they complained vigorously. 

About that time Mr. McAdoo threw up his hands, having 
been advised by Charles A. Prouty and Luther Walter, who 
were recently appointed to look after the interests of ship- 
pers, not to approve the proposed special switching charge. 





COMMISSION’S DECISION IS FAVORABLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The fact that the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, in handing down its decision in 
the 15 Percent Case granted an increase of only 1 cent per 
100 pounds on lumber and forest products in the territory 
affected was pleasing to lumbermen in the city at the time. 

“We suggested to the commission that if they found that 
the roads were entitled to an increase in rates to grant an 
advance of not more than 1 cent on lumber,” said A. G. T. 
Moore, assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Association. 

It was pointed out by representatives of lumbermen that if 
the percentage basis were adopted generally and applied to 
lumber as well as other commodities many inequalities would 
result. It is easy to see how this would be peculiarly true of 


the lumber business. The commission appears to have taken 
this view of the matter, and we are pleased.” 

Lumbermen generally who visit Washington are perfectly 
willing to pay the increased rate of 1 cent per 100 pounds, 
which preserves rate relationships for the most part. They 
would cheerfully have paid any advance the commission found 
justified on the showing made by the carriers. 

The commission also fixed the advance on cement at 1 cent 
per 100 pounds, the same as that on lumber. 

It is estimated by railroad men that the increase in rev- 
enues following the decision will be close to $60,000,000 a 
year. 

The decision included the Anthracite Coal Case, Eastern 
Commodity. Case, Eastern Grain Case, Eastern Livestock- 
Fresh Meat Case, and Commodities between Trunk Line and 
Western Points. 

The increase on lumber applies on lumber shipped between 
trunk line and western points, and to lumber and forest prod- 
ucts covered in the Eastern Commodity Case. 

In connection with this decision it was announced that the 
railroad administration is studying conflicts between Federal 
and State ratemaking powers with a view to ordering in- 
creases in many intrastate rates which are said to work in- 
justice to interstate traffic. 

It was suggested that this even may result in the wiping 
out of virtually all intrastate low rates, since the rate fabric 
of the country is so closely woven that intérstate rates are 
closely affected by intrastate rates dictated by State au- 
thorities. 

Under such a program 2-cent passenger fare laws would 
certainly be affected. 

Advisers of Director General of Railroads McAdoo advo 
cate the plan of nationalizing the rates, while State railroad 
commissioners who have discussed the situation with him 
strongly oppose the scheme. Local commercial interests situ- 
ated, for example, like those in St. Louis, have urged the 
railroad administration to adopt the plan, declaring the lower 
Illinois State rates discriminate unjustly against St. Louis 
shippers and in favor of those in Hast St. Louis, which is 
across the Mississippi River in Illinois. 





RETAILER ISSUES A LIVE SHEET 


Fairbury, NEB., March 18.—Under the title ‘‘The 
Home Builder of Fairbury’’ the Joslin Lumber Co. of 
this city issues a 4-page paper filled with live matter 
for lumber users. A timely editorial on the first page 
exhorts readers to buy and store their coal early, as a 
matter of prudence as well as a patriotic duty urged by 
the Fuel Administration. Another article tells farmers 
why they can not afford to delay building, pointing out 
that lumber has not advanced in the same ratio as other 
commodities, and that according to the relative value 
of farm products and building material the farmer 
really can build more cheaply today than he could three 
years ago. 

Other items exploit the building of hog houses and 
garages, the laying of hardwood floors, and other special 
improvements and repairs that need only to be brought 
to the attention of the buying public to result in a con- 
siderable extra demand for lumber for these special pur- 
poses. The little sheet is a good example of effective 
direct advertising. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


(Concluded from Page 33) 
industrial paralysis, to restore the price level of normal 
times. Another feature was the effort to prevent infla- 
tion of a dangerous character thru the establishment of 
a rather drastic war taxation. This was for the purpose 
of limiting war profits and diverting them to Govern- 
ment use. 

Unavoidably, the increase in the price level has neces- 
sitated more money to do the same volume of business. 
Increased wages and increased value of inventories make 
it necessary to increase the working capital of business. 
Professor Anderson estimates the increase in the volume 
of business during the period of the present war at about 
30 percent as measured by units of commodities. The 
railroads have increased the amount of merchandise car- 
ried. Because of the period of starvation thru which they 
had been forced to pass the railroads had not kept 
abreast with the times by providing new facilities against 
future increases in business. Hence when this tre- 
mendous load of Government supplies fell upon the rail- 
roads it taxed their capacity to the limit. The weak- 
ness of our ocean shipping system manifested itself. 
England had been the great carrying nation. During 
the war period the submarine had crippled England’s 
shipping and somewhat affected our own. 

This clogged the arteries of our foreign trade and 
congested the terminals of our railroad transportation 
systems. Then came a period of unprecedented storms 
and the breaking down of our transportation system, 
temporarily. While these conditions were of serious in- 
convenience to our industries and increased the credit 
strain in this country, they have served to stimulate 
action and speed up the production of shipping and trans- 
portation facilities. 

The increase in the prices of commodities aids in stimu- 
lating American industry and augments the total amount 
of production. Necessary expansion in industry can be 
secured only by a rise in prices and concomitant increase 
in the volume of money. As long as the increase in the 
volume of money and the circulation of credit keeps 
pace with industry and as long as we are able to main- 
tain our reserve position there seems to be no justifica- 
tion for apprehension of any dangerous inflation. Care, 
however, is necessary,, lest we drift into temporary ex- 
pedients in expanding our circulating media to an un- 
sound basis. Transformation of fixed forms of invest- 
ments into currency is fraught with the same danger 
that frequently has caused disaster thru the issues of 
fiat money or a circulating media not covered by gold. 














Guaranteed Flooring 


Makes Selling Easier 


and brings customers back for more. If 
you're interested in selling a flooring that 
lives up to its reputation for quality, mill- 
work and grading, you'll welcome 


ACORN BRAND 


America’s Best Oak Flooring 





“‘Acorn Brand’’ Oak Flooring Awaiting Your Orders. 


Chicago warehouse orders shipped same day re- 
delivery. AU %" oak flooring for local shipments 
carefully wrapped in’ heavy paper, FREE OF 
CHARGE, preventing damage in transit and at the 
job. 

Quality and milling guaranteed on the basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floor- 


bias **We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warchouse, 


1534-44 SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. 











WESTERN AVE., 
Install our practical 
perpetual inventory sys- 


SAVE MONEY wove 


auditing of accounts and the filing of income tax reports, etc. 
Write for particulars. 


RAYNER & SON, 254-256 Hennepin Ave., 


Accountants and Auditors MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. i 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 












TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








( sasper LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| siege wears Be Bee NEW ORLEANS ) 














Practical Timber Estimates 


BY- 
Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 





Estab, 


ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


1 H Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers Appraisals and epee 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 


1905 





BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, :: WISCONSIN 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 


WOOD BROKERS 





And Agents for ~ Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 


Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ““Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD ‘BROKERS 








And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Cable Address, “‘CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’'sTelecode. 








i 








We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 3. 
Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London. 
Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liehers. 


CABLE ADDRESSES: 
CABLE CODES: 








Cant & Kemp, 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND. 





86 St. Vincent St., 


Lumber and Dimension Stock. 


Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow 


WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 

















TORONTO 














= 
White Pine and 


/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 





We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 


Specials—For Immediate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you. may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson senisurer 
whotewes Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE 


Oh, the Spirit of the People it is walking on the sea, 
It is standing on the ramparts of the land, 

It is holding high the banner of a better liberty 
Than the hearts of bolsheviki understand. 

It is not the cause of conquest that is surging in the soul, 
It is not the hope of empire of a Rome— 
Nay, the thing that leads the legions to the glory of the goal 
Is the Spirit of the People, and the Home. 


That is still the lovely vision, that is still the fondest dream, 
That is still the thing we fight for and desire, 

When the guns no longer thunder, when no more the sabers gleam, 
And the cotter sits at even by ‘the fire, 

By the home we love and cherish, by the home we build of love, 
We are sending forth our dearest o’er the foam, 

Till in all the sister nations they shall see the glory of 
Just the Spirit of the People and the Home. 


So you serve the cause of country and you serve a creed divine 
When a home you dream, and fashion of the wood, 

For the home that you are building is the altar and the shrine 
Where is forged the flaming sword of brotherhood. 

Oh, ye dreamers and ye builders, never put the dream away, 
Light the beacon of a fireside in the gloam; 

For the spirit that shall conquer and shall break the tyrant’s sway 
Is the Spirit of the People and the Home! 





RANDOM 
The 8-hour day has been adopted in the Pacifie Northwest, but New 
York still clings to the 8-hour night of it. 
The best indication of coming peace we have seen is that joint state- 
ment signed by John Pritchard and Frank Fish. 


It now appears that the farmer’s hog weighs thirty pounds more than 
lhe thought it would, and he probably thought it would. 


A five-foot woman wants to be U. 8. Senator from Nevada. We know 
too many five-foot women to underestimate the situation. 


When Russia signed a peace treaty without reading the terms she knew 
just how some retailers feel about the trade acceptance. 


The trouble with the Russian revolution was that it was meant to help 
the proletariat but all it ever helped was the pro-German. 

The congressional committee has reported favorably on the housing 
bill, but the Bill we want to house isn’t in Washington but in Berlin. 


North Dakota lumber and sash and door salesmen contributed $250 
to the fund for smokes for the boys ‘‘over there.’’ This is another good 
way to smoke the kaiser out. 


Southern pine mills will deliver their wooden ship requirements three 
months ahead of time. Perhaps the birds are still nesting in the trees 
because they don’t even get time to break up housekeeping. 


Captured German airplanes are found to be made of mighty poor wood. 
There is one thing to be said for the German military command: In hold- 
ing life cheap it doesn’t show any partiality to the Germans. 


When you realize that in four months of meatless Tuesdays we saved 
140,000,000 pounds of beef and shipped 165,000,000 pounds to our Allies, 
you are sore at yourself that you ever even ‘thought of kicking about the 
little bit 4 you saved, 


A Sawmill Song 


The log slip groans and rumbles, with its dog teeth full of pine, 
And it grumbles to the deck saw: “Help ease this load of mine ;” 
You can hear the deck saw whining: ‘This log is ’way too big 
And I’m going to choke and lose my teeth and thus tie up the rig.’ 44 
But still with great comes. he cuts the log in two 
And the jackers with a chuckle cry: ‘‘Now see what we will do.” 
So with concentrated effort that is, in itself, a charm, 
They knock the log down to the deck and on the kicker’s arm. 
(Now the kicker’s disposition isn’t just exactly sweet 
And he’s not the gallant gentleman one would expect to meet.) 
He is quiet for a moment in his sly and sullen way, 
Then he kicks it on the carriage—and he kicks it there to stay 
(For the whole mill knows the danger that lies and lurks beneath 
The shining polished surface of the King and Boss dog’s teeth). 
So with a click and snap they bite—the rolling log lies dead— 
And the band saw softly smiles and purrs, while the offset nods his head, 
The shotgun says: “Old fellow, I know it’s awful tough, 
But I’ve got steam consumption and you know I’ve got to cough.” 
He coughs, he grunts, the carriage moves swiftly on its way 
And with deeper intonation the band saw grips its prey. 
And so the carriage shuttles, while boards and deals and cants 
Go over down the live rolls, to where the gang saw pants. 
The jolly gang saw shakes with mirth, his bite is swift and true 
(For the indicator gives him full two hundred sixty-two). 
The boards fall to the transfer, the chains all try to kink 
And you'll always hear them growling about a tooth or link. 
But the edger finally gets the boards, they go thru to the chain, 
And then the whistling trimmer starts to cut them up again. 
And so on over transfer, dry kiln, shed and planer, too, 
And then right on into the car, and then they think they’re thru. 
But if you'll just ask Hd Arnold you will see a quiet smile 
And you'll see he’s “reminiscing,” thinking, thinking, all the while, 
i or his thoughts go back to letters—well, you know the kind I mean 
“That car of kiln dried strips received, what made you ship them green?’ 
“The number three is number four, the dressing is a fr right.” 
“Does standard shiplap dress four sides? If not, Fo =" 8 not right.” 
Oh, well. The lumber business is just a great big 
And o’er the world, in every mart, you'll find toda aot the same, 
It takes the clouds with sunshine, it takes the night with day, 
To make us wonder at the end, have we really made it pay? 
L. F. Hitn, Vredenburgh, Ala. 


MAKING THINGS SHINE 


The porter in our barber shop is charged with the duty of shining the 
brass cuspidors. Not a very pleasant duty say you. But we will gamble 
that those particular cuspidors shine brighter than any others on the whole 
length of Dearborn Street. That porter could shine them a great deal less 
and still hold his job. But he makes them shine because it is a joy to 
make them shine the brightest he possibly can. Perhaps we who have 
pleasanter things to do might learn a lesson from*him. 





‘*‘LONG LIVE THE KAISER!’’ 


You may recall the poem ‘‘A German-American to His Fatherland’’ 
that appeared some time ago in this department. Small, Maynard & Co., 
of Boston, Mass., have published it in a book called % ‘Long Live the 
Kaiser,’’ together with thirty or forty or fifty other contributions and 
cartoons by members of the American Press Humorists, ‘‘the men who 
make America laugh,’’ said book being published not for their individual 
benefit but for the benefit of this wellknown organization of column con- 
ductors, The book sells for fifty cents, and if you get it at your book- 
store you will find that it says a lot of things about Wilhelm that you have 
been wanting to say yourself but didn’t know just how. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 
LXXXVI 





JOUN W. McCLURE, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


He’s built upon the well known lines 
Of fronded palms or giant pines; 
Yet he is hardwood just the same, 

A leader in the hardwood game. 


And oft in many an honest plan 

To help the hardwood lumberman 

That business aids, success assures, 

You’ll find the plan is John Me- 
Clure’s. 


IN PITTSBURGH, NOT HIMMEL 


Gott, so often mentioned by the kaiser 
as his subordinate, is at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, and he hopes William Hohenzoll- 
ern chokes. ‘Hah!’ quoth the clerk as 
he registered. “ “HA. H. Gott, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.’ You're the person who: idee: 
yes,”’ the other replied testily. “I know. 
They’ve been pulling that joke in Pitts- 
burgh ever since the war began. I hope 
the kaiser chokes.’’ With this benedic- 
tion he proceeded on his way to his room. 
~-New York Tribune. 


This is our old friend Harry Gott, 
New York representative of the Bab- 
cock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE SUMMONS 


Some day will come 
The summons, some 
Dark stranger beckon me 
I do not know; 
And I must go, 
Wherever it may be. 
Yea, South or North 
I must go forth 
The road away from thee. 


You shall awake 
At some day’s:break 
And miss me from your side; 
At some gray dawn 
I shall be gone 
From house and home and bride. 
How short the year 
We journey here, 
The world without how wide! 


Yet, listen: Tho 
I travel so 
The road that man awaits, 
However far 
The nearest star, 
However far the gates, 
I shall not tire— 
I shall desire 
In spite of all the fates. 


In some far land 

On some far strand 
Beside some crystal shore 

My gaze shall turn 

Where candles burn 
Beside your open door, 

Shall wait till some 

Glad day you come, 
And we go forth no more. 





Why Worry? Spring Is Here 
K. V. H., of Detroit, Mich. ealls 
attention to the fact that one Se chert 
at Evanston, Ill., has two wives, and 
calls it ‘fa sad case of destitution.’ 





Now He Wants to Get Out of the 
Business 


A retail lumberman in Iowa writes 
the want ad department as follows: 


I listened to Mr. Douglas Malloch’s ad- 
dress at the lumber convention at Water- 
loo, Feb. 28. Please insert the foilow- 
ing under “Classified—For Sale”: For 
sale—Lumber yard with real estate and 
residence. 





The kaiser has just inspected the 
German navy, showing that the !«iser 
is also somewhat of a detectiv: 
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SELL YOUR MULES OR HORSES AND BUY MOTOR TRUCKS 





This Is How One Retailer Is Solving the Haulage Problem — An Aid to the Unloading 
of Coal, Gravel and Sand 


A BOOSTER FOR TRAILERS 


Our town is not very large and quite level as towns run thru 
this section. ‘There are quite a few miles of paved streets and 
the other streets are in very good condition most of the time 
so that we have been able to haul quite a load with one mule ; 
we use mules instead of horses. Until two years ago we kept 
six mules and worked them when the roads were all good in 
four single wagons and one double wagon, making five rigs. 
Our business increased so, however, the last year we worked 
them that way we had to hire considerable outside help with 
teams. Two years ago we bought a Ford and attached what 
is known here as the towa chassis to it, making a truck of 1% 
tons capacity. Following this we sold two mules, but with 
an increased business were able to do all our own delivery and 
work. A year ago we bought a 2-ton Republic truck and sold 
another mule. Last year the volume was larger than the 
year before and we were able to do the work much easier and 
kept our deliveries right up all the time. 

We have to haul all our material from the cars to the yard 
a distance averaging from three to twelve blocks, depending 
upon where the cars are spotted for unloading. We handle 
sand and as we have dump wagons generally we have used the 
mules to unload the cars and deliver the sand, the balance of 
the delivering being done by the trucks. Of course, this 
varies some as we often use the trucks to unload the cars and 
also to deliver small quantities of sand, but we have done 
most of the work in the manner first outlined as we figure 
that the way for the trucks to make money for us or. to save 
time is to keep them running, not standing still being loaded 
and being unloaded. We have our wagons fitted with a short 
tongue and clevis and the trucks with a coupling arrangement 
so that we can haul the wagons with the trucks. When de- 
livering large quantities of lumber to a job or unloading cars 
we often load the wagons and when they are loaded send a 
truck for them. Thus, should the wagons be brought to the 
yard they can be uncoupled and the truck may be used for 
delivering while the wagons are being unloaded and the same 
is true if they are sent to a job. 

There is no question that each truck will make a number 
more deliveries than a team. Counting the loading and un- 
loading, we find that either truck will do more work deliver- 
ing than the team and a single mule together and our books 
also show that it costs us less to operate either truck than it 
did to keep the three mules, when the expense of the drivers 
is figured in, one man for the truck and two for the wagons. 
In fact, one truck will do more delivering than one team and 
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Section 
BOX HINGES ON TIE PLATE GRIPPING EDGE OF CAR 


one single mule and at less expense, so we would not think of 
going back to teams alone. We can handle more deliveries in 
less time, and that is what the people are expecting these 
days—prompt service and at less expense. 

Considering the extra wear that results when a truck is 
hauling sand and as we have no dump outfit in connection 
with our trucks, we believe that we can handle the sand busi- 
ness on short hauls more cheaply with the teams. 

Also at this time of the year when the frost is going out of 
the ground and the streets as well as the yards are very soft 
there are a good many places we have to go with loads that 
a team can go better than a truck. As the trucks have to 
be run with chains on at this time, it is somewhat cheaper to 
deliver by team also. The extra heavy chains that we have 
to use are expensive and wear out very fast on the pavement 
when on a heavily loaded truck, so the expense of keeping the 
chains and the extra wear and tear on the truck when run en 
the pavements with big heavy chains on make it unsatisfac- 
tory to run the trucks all the time with chains on. 

Comparing the expense of the two trucks we see very little 
difference, for while the larger truck takes a little more gaso- 
line each month it hauls larger loads. Also the annoyance 
of little things going wrong on the small truck and the little 
expenses such as spark plugs etc. go to make up about the 
same sized expense account at the end of the year for both 
trucks. In estimating the expense of operating our trucks 
we deduct 20 percent of the cost of the trucks each year as 
part of the expense. : 

The ‘writer thinks it would be possible to eliminate the 
teams altogether by using trailers and extra men to unload 
and load up, but with the sand business on the short haul 
from the railroad where the teams in our case will do about 
as much work as a truck, we have not considered doing away 
with the teams as yet. 

We are satisfied that the trailer is the one great system to 
be worked out for the lumbermen. We have a number of 
wagons and so of course use them. We made a short heavy 
tongue and had a heavy loop fastened to the regular tongue 
just under the doubletrees, so by slipping a pin in the clevis 
on the wagon and having a hook on the rear of the trucks we 
can use them with a truck by attaching the short tongue to 
the truck or hauled by the mules when detached. When 
pulling a wagon with a truck the tongue is run up over the 
truck bed. By this connection we do not pull the end of the 
wagon tongue off and can haul all a wagon will hold up as a 
truck will pull more than it will carry. 

(The above very interesting letter on the truck and trailer 
question was received from Mr. Thomas, of the Kalbach Lum- 
ber Co., of Oskaloosa, Iowa, one of the old and established 
retail firms of that State. It was established in 1864. Mr. 
Thomas brings out some very interesting points and the 
AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN wishes to direct especially its read- 
ers’ attention to the comparison between the Ford and the 
Republic truck. There is a ‘great tendency on the part of 
retail lumbermen to convert Ford and other pleasure cars to 
trucks. This can be done and done successfully, but it has 
always been the contention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
when the final cost is figured up the lumbermen will not get 
off any better by building over a pleasure car or attempting to 





save on the initial investment. The Republic truck. is a 
sturdy, dependable machine that sells at a reasonable price. 
While the larger machine uses a little more gasoline each 
month it is not frequently breaking down as is the smaller 
capacity machine, This is the point that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN wishes to emphasize: that a rebuilt machine is apt to 
break down a great number of times and the cost of making 
the repairs will mount up in the course of the year to a very 
sizable sum. In addition to this, as Mr. Thomas says, the 
people are nowadays expecting ‘prompt service’ and if a 
machine is purchased that is likely to break down at any time 
one of the greatest advantages obtainable from motor truck 
operation is done away with. 

Heavy chains are never good for a truck. They cut the 
tires most unmercifully and wherever they can be done away 
with it is advisable not to use them. ‘There are other de- 
vices perfected that give just about as good results as the 
chains and at the same time do not injure the tires to such 
an extent. If chains are used, they should be put on loosely 
so that the tire will not be worn in the same place every time 
the chain strikes the ground. 

Trucks are generally considered more economical in opera- 
tion than teams on long-hauls, but there are lumbermen who 
maintain that on short-hauls teams are the cheaper. The 
fact of the matter is that on either short or long hauls the 
time that a truck is kept idle either while being loaded or 
unloaded has much to do with whether it is an economical 
method of hauling building material. -This shows up espe- 
cially on short-hauls where the number of stops are numerous. 

In a recent issue of the Engineering News-Record a practi- 
cal and worth while device was shown and described that may 
well be utilized by retail lumbermen for unloading sand, coal, 
gravel or similar bulky material. The device in question is 
a homemade unloading box that may be attached to any 
gondola and filled by a workman while the truck or team is 
away delivering a load. ‘Thus, when the truck comes back to 
the car the box may be tipped up and the truck filled with 
very little if any lost time. Of course, a box of this kind 
may be made in any size to suit the needs of the individual 
case, but it should be so made and so filled that it is easily 
balanced. The accompanying illustration shows how it is 
built. The box illustrated took only 145 feet of lumber to 
build and was constructed at a cost of about $10, including 
material and labor. 

The hardware for such a box is easily made. It has a 
hinge door at the front edge and revolves around the near 
edge of the car on a tie plate. The illustration does not show 
the method of attachment to the car clearly but an angle bar 
can be attached to the box by means of heavy strap hinges 
that can be made by any blacksmith. Then by tying down the 
long lever the box may be filled and, upon being untied, 
tipped up and the contents dumped into a truck body. Such 
a box is light enough to be moved along the edge of the car 
by one man with the aid of gas pipe rollers. One constructed 
according to the plan shown weighs about 140 pounds, This 
depends, however, upon the weight of the material used and 
a great advantage is that the gondola may be shifted while 
the unloading is going on and the box will not be disturbed. 
Also if the car is not finished at night, the box may be put 
on the inside and left over night.—Eprror. ] 





STUDY LUMBERMEN’S HAULAGE PROBLEMS 


The lumber industry that is one of the largest in the coun- 
try is just about the last one to be fully motorized. For years, 
of course, a number of lumbermen have been using motor 
trucks for delivering lumber and hauling logs, but, broadly 
speaking, the lumber industry is just beginning to awaken to 
the advantages of motor trucks, and in many cases the full 
advantage of a motor truck can not be obtained unless trailers 
are used. Because of the peculiar bulky nature of lumber and 
logs, trailers and trucks have to be, in a measure, especially 
designed to give the greatest measure of satisfaction. Con- 


‘sequently, the truck and trailer manufacturers have been 


devoting much time and attention to this of late. 

A good example of the care used in studying conditions 
in the lumber industry is that of August C. Fruehauf, presi- 
dent of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich., who has 
just returned from a trip thru southern States, where he in- 
vestigated the haulage problems that are confronting lumber 
dealers and logging operators. 

Mr. Fruehauf did not make superficial observations, but 
got right down to fundamentals, as it is his determination 
that Fruehauf trailers shall give a maximum of service 
wherever possible. His efforts were not without avail, for 
upon his return several improvements have been made in the 
Fruehauf semi-trailer that makes it one of the most adaptable 
hauling units possible for the lumber industry. 

“We now have perfected our semi-trailers to the extent 
that they are meeting with the hearty endorsement of the 
lumbermen,” said Mr. Fruehauf. “Our adjustable reach trailer 
is hauling logs and long poles most efficiently, while our 
standard lumber trailer equipped with our patented jack is in 
great demand.” 

“Our jack makes it possible to disconnect instantly the 
trailer from the truck and allow the trailer to stand alone on 
its strong support. Lumbermen who frequently operate two 
or three semi-trailers with one motor truck are most enthusi- 
astic about this jack.” 





KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH MEN IN SERVICE 


A practical method of keeping in touch with its men who 
are now in their country’s service, either in France or in the 
various army cantonments thruout the country, is that 
adopted by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron Ohio. 
Nearly twenty-five hundred men have gone out from this 
great organizion in response to the call of the nation. 

The plan which the company is carrying out is that of hay- 
ing each department manager send a letter once a month to 
all former members of his department, now in the ranks. 
Recognizing that all soldiers appreciate letters from home 
and friends, this company is endeavoring to keep in touch 
with them by furnishing the important news of their city 
and the activities of the particular department of the com- 
pany in which they were employed. 

These men are engaged in practically every kind of mili- 
tary service that the war has developed. Some of them are 
serving under the flags of our Allies, having entered the 
Canadian, British and French armies before the United States 
entered the war. Goodyear men are serving in every part of 
the world. Letters are constantly being received from them 
from all allied fronts, including the far eastern and the 
African fields of operation. All of these letters breathe a 


cheery spirit and show that the allied soldier, the world over, 




















There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


Birch 


that appeals to both the eco- 
nomical and artistically inclined 
builder. Being susceptible to the 
strains and finishes in various 
vogue these days Birch naturally 
attracts some very profitable 
orders to dealers who have a 
stock of it on hand. 





Many unique effects can be se- 
cured through the use of Birch 
for doors, trim, paneling and 
flooring in different stains. But 
however used, Birch is a perma- 
nent advertisement and is 


Constantly Building 
Trade c.. 


Beautiful 







te PE birch 


If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood — one 
that many of your customers are 
now ready to try—ask any of the 
firms below for details. Write for 
a copy of their Birch Book “A”— 
it’s free. 








NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd, 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
BAY DE NOQUET CO., OCONTO COMPANY, 


Nahma, Michigan. 817 Railway Exchaoge, Chicago, Ill. | 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. | 
Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. | 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 








is confident of ultimate victory for the cause of d acy. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Write Us. 








GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAGO 


926 Manhattan Blidg., 





Cultivate the 
Farmers Trade 


and get so close to 
them they never 
will think of build- 
ing without thinking 
of you. You can 
do wonders along 
this line with a 


Monarch “s3' Feed Mill 


in your yard, The quality of work this mill does will appeal to 
farmers who have oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, etc.,to grind. In- 
stall one today and get them coming to you for grinding on 
shares, Often times a farmer will take home a small jag of lum- 
ber or shingles with his grain and when he does you make two 
profits. Let us make you our agent. 





Send for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney, PA. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 

Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for penctiting ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboa: handle all classes of id hi 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS: 





Forwarding Agents 


















Vertical 


| Wickes wis. Boiler ~ 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 

ed your knees and skinned your elbows doing it? 

Ask the man who has cleaned a WICKES 

how the work compere with other types. How 
| long a boiler must be out of service? 


fh 






Ask for ‘Aids in the selection 
of Boilers’’—sent free. 


inten — StF THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
PEERS OD a 0a SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
New York Civ, 1417 West St. Bldg. SALES Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. OFFICES: _ Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg. Seattle, 410 White Bldg. } 








“*Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch. 


. .Ahandsome new book 
of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by “‘the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 








TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 


of 62 









Cloth, 175 pages, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Address, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—The Ensign Yellow Pine Co. 
has leased mill and sold timber to Coosa Mill Co. 

ARKANSAS. Forest City—The corporation of the Van 
Houten-Marshall Lumber Co. has been discontinued; the 
partnership continues. 

CALIFORNIA. Calistoga—The Brace-Fuller Lumber Co. 
is selling out. 

San Francisco—The Duncan’s Mill, Land & Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Marin Lumber & Supply Co. 
Santa Rosa—The Hess Lumber Co. is out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—The Illinois Warehouse & Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Chicago—The Lincoln Mill Co. is closing out. ? 

Thompsonville—W. N. McCreery has purchased the retail 
yards of T. G. Puckett & Co. and Walker & Summers 
Lumber Co, here. 

INDIANA. Loogootee—Brown & Wallace Lumber Co. is 
now the Brown Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Abron—The Sioux River Lumber Co. has sold 
out its business to the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

LaMoille—Hyatt & Jackson have taken over the inter- 
ests of F. C. Nichols. 

Mason City—The Mason City Millwork Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Wheatland—The John Lohman (Est.) has been suc- 
ceeded by A. W. Lohman. 

KANSAS. Cunningham—The Howell Lumber Co. has 
taken over the business of the Arkansas Valley Lum- 
ber Co, 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The large slack barrel plant 
operated here for several years by the late Joe Dreidel 
was recently taken over by the J. D. Hollingshead Co., of 
Chicago, Ill, with W. S. Henly in charge. Mr. Henly left 
Louisville ten years ago after having been at one time head 
of the Smith Cooperage Co., which was then the Frank 
Henly Cooperage Co. d 

Somerset—J. R. Edgett is out of business. 

KANSAS. Strong—The West-Houghton Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the M. A. Houghton Lumber Co. 
M. A. Houghton is the owner. 

LOUISIANA. Merryville—The Colfax, Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Sherrill Hardwood 
Lumber Co. bes 

Merryville—The application to the State of Louisiana for 
a charter of the Liberty Lumber Co. has been withdrawn 
and the copartnership dissolved, J. B. Cooper taking over 
the assets of the business and assuming the liabilities. 
It is possible that application for a charter will be filed 
within the next few days under the same name, but with 
some changes in stockholders. 

Shreveport—The Oil States Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Harrigan & Streeter have 
been succeeded by Clark C. Streeter. 

Boston—The West End Sash Co, is now owned by W. K. 
Rayworth. 

MICHIGAN.  lLitchfield—Arthur Lindsley “has bought 
an interest in the firm of Nash & Son. 

MINNESOTA. Elbow Lake—The Elbow Lake Hardware 
& Lumber Co. has sold out to K. E. Sletton. 

Underwood—The Wilcox Lumber Co., of Detroit, has 
purchased the interests of Mahlun Lumber Co. here and 
Hennig, Bagley & Gully at Underwood, 

St. Paul—The S. P. Lumber & Material Co. has been 
sold to the Capital City Lumber Co. 


Tower—Lofgren & Olson are succeeded by Herman TT. 
Olson. 
MISSOURI. Joplin—The Southwestern Sash & Door 


Co. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—It is announced that BE. L. 
Crook has no further interest in the Crook Lumber & Coal 
Agency here. A brother, F. M. Crook, will continue the 
business under the same name. 

Laurel—The Laurel Lumber Co. is out of business. 

NEBRASKA. Walton—The headquarters of T. C. Wil- 
son are now at Cheney. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Announcement of change of 
name from Whissel Lumber Co. (Inc.) to Harrigan Lum- 
ber Co, (Inc.) has recently been made. This company will 
continue the business of lumber and millwork at 1079 
Clinton Street. 

Ticonderoga—The W. J. Smith Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Grace City—F. A. Christianson has 
sold out his business to W. C. Goddard. 

Halliday—The Kilzer Lumber Co. purchased the busi- 
ness of the Marshall-Malaise Lumber Co. 

McGregor—The Gilger Ireland Lumber Co. has_ been 
sold to the Bovey Shute Lumber Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. 
The new owner took possession March 15. 

OHIO. Dayton—Expansion of business in recent years 
is given as the reason for the increase of capital by the 
Peter Kuntz-Hilton Lumber Co. here. The company was 
organized some years ago with $5,000 capital and it is now 
intended to increase this to $100,000. 

London—The Irwin sawmill has been sold to New York 
manufacturers. The new concern will be styled the Lon- 
don Hardwood Co., but will not be an incorporated concern. 

North Canton—The Mohler Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Steubenville—The Steubenville Building & Lumber Co. 
is out of business. ; 

OKLAHOMA. Edmond—The Red Star Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Minnetonka Lumber Co. of Oklahoma. 

Okemah—William Bonifield is now sole proprietor of the 
Okemah Lumber & Coal Co. 

OREGON. Dairy—P. A. Jerome has been succeeded by 
DeArmand & Westfield. 

Lebanon—The H. W. Ross Co. has taken over the busi- 
ness of C. EB. Bjornson. ; 

TENNESSEE. Ripley—John L. Rogers is now the owner 
of Rogers Bros. 

Knoxville—The Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Gladstell—Grogan-Cochran Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital from $20,000 to $60,000. 

Lufkin—The Martin Wagon Co. has increased its capi- 
tal from $28,000 to $50,000. 

VERMONT. Brandon—The firm name of H. M. Gipson 
& Son, for many years doing a lumber business here, has 
been changed to Gipson Bros.; the business will be under 
the management of A. H. and W. C. Gipson. 

VIRGINIA. Woodson—The Woodson Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

WASHINGTON. Entiat—The Entiat Box Co. is out of 
business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Hardwood Lumber 
Co., of which S. C. Savage is president, has decided to 
surrender its charter and discontinue business. 

WISCONSIN. Ogema—The Ogema Lumber Co. has been 
taken over by O. L, Holtz. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Canford—The Nicola Valley 
Pine Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Nicola Pine Mills 
(Ltd.) recently reported incorporated, 

MANITOBA. Eden—A. J. Kuno, lumbe~ dealer, has 
removed his business to Amaranth. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Wiliam R. Quina Lumber Co., 
with a capital stock of $5,000 has been incorporated by 
W. A. Powell and William R. Quina. 

Tuscaloosa—The West Alabama Lumber Co. is the name 
of a new corporation just organized here to manufacture 
and sell lumber at wholesale. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Humboldt Pine Co. 
has been incorporated, with its principal place of business 
here, by S. D. Allen, William J. Turner, David Turner, 
John J. Lennon and, O. L. Berry. The authorized capital 
stock of the new corporation is $50,000. ' 

Susanville—The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. has been in- 
corporated. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The J. F. Higman Lumber Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of $20,000. 

IOWA. Baxter—The Farmers Lumber Co. has recently 
been chartered by H. Carstens, S. Stock, G. C. Butler and 
O. Schaap with a working capital of $35,000. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Johnson Lumber Co. has been 
organized with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The H. H. Wiggin Lum- 
ber Co. has recently filed articles of incorporation with a 
capital stock of $100,000. i 

MISSISSIPPI. Narketta—The Narketta Lumber Co., 
with a capital of $30,000, has been incorporated. R. F. 
Wilbourn, M. E. Craddock and R. EB. L. Rainery, all of 
Meridian, are the incorporators. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Consumers Basket & Box 
Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of $30,000. 

St. Louis—The United Woodworking Corporation, char- 
tered with a $750,000 capital by Joseph Luhnbeuter, 
Kugene Devine, Henry W. Otto and Joseph C. Bettcken, 
has an office at 721 Russell avenue; will establish branch 
offices at New York and Washington. This company 
controls twelve plants at St. Louis and three elsewhere. 


NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—The Federal Tie & Lumber 
Co. has recently been incorporated for $100,000 by F. Cc. 
Wilson, D. J. Saddler and A. H. Van Duzer. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—The Rochester Moulding 
Works has been organized, under the same name, with 
an authorized capital of $50,000. 

Ogdensburg—The Hall Coal Corporation has filed articles 
of incorporation with a working capital of $700,000. The 
incorporators are G. Hall, E. L. Strong, and F. A. Augs- 
bury. The company will deal in coal, pulpwood and other 
merchandise. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—The Shaw Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000. 

Wenona—The Pungo Grain & Lumber Co. has been 
organized by J. A. Ranking and others with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lidgerwood—The Wohlwent & 
Stucky Lumber Co. has recently been chartered with a 
capital stock of $250,000. 

OHIO. Dayton—The Rinderknecht Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated. 

OREGON. Portland—The Bolter-Henneman Lumber 
Co. has been organized for $20,000. 

Portland—The Gamble-Rieg Ship Knee Co. has been 
incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Youngwood—The Greensburg Lum- 
ber & Mill Co. has recently been chartered with an author- 
ized capital of $60,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—The Harlem Cor- 
poration, with a capital of $5,000, has been incorporated. 
H. L. Erckman and W. V. Elfe gre the incorporators. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Saunders Manufacturing 
Co. has filed articles of incorporation with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. Clarence Saunders, James L. McRee, 
J. P. Norfleet and others are the incorporators. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Murphy Lumber Co. has 
recently been organized, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Dickerson Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of $100,000. G. 
Dickerson and others are the incorporators. 


WISCONSIN. Ashippun—The Ashippun Lumber & Fuel 
Co. has been chartered by A. Moldenhauer, William F. 
Weege and F. Herzberg. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Crowley Lum- 
ber Logging Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated with head 
office here and a capital stock of $10,000. 

Vancouver—The Dempsey Logging Co. (Ltd.), with a 
capital of $50,000, has been chartered. 

Victoria—The Queen Charlotte Spruce Co. (Ltd.) has 
been recently incorporated. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The Atlas Wooden Ware Co. 
(Ltd.) has been incorporated with head office here and a 
capital stock of $50,000. Will manufacture and deal in 
timber, wood, metal etc. 

Montreal—The McNeil Lumber Co. has been _ incor- 
porated. 


ONTARIO. Province of Ontario—The Rainy Lake River 
Boom Corporation, incorporated under the laws of Min- 
nesota, has been authorized to carry on business in the 
Province of Ontario. Will make improvements in Rainy 
Lake River and will carry on business of booming, towing, 
protecting, safekeeping and delivery of logs, timber and 
forest products. Capital stock $55,000. 

Toronto—The Consolidated Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been 
incorporated to carry on business as lumber merchant 
and manufacturer and has taken over the property of the 
W. C. Charters Lumber Co. (Ltd.) with an authorized 
capital of $500,000. Alexander J. R. Snow, Charles B. 
Nasmith, Frederick E. Earl and others are the incor- 


porators. 
NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The West Alabama Lumber 
Co. is the name of a new corporation just organized here 
for the manufacture and sale of lumber at wholesale. 
The new company has already booked a_ considerable 
amount of Government business, which will be shipped 
from mills whose output is to be controlled by the organ- 
ization. Officers of the company are well known business 
men of Alabama. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—R. W. Landon is asso- 
ciated with G. X. Wendling as secretary-treasurer of the 
Pacific Wirebound Box Co. It is the present intention of 
the management to establish factories for the manu- 
facture of wire bound boxes in San Francisco and in 
Los Angeles, and probably a third plant will be estab- 
lished at some other point in California. It is understood 
that Douglas fir lumber, brought from the Northwest, will 
be used in the manufacture of these boxes. 

San_ Francisco—The Humboldt Pine Co., recently re- 
ported incorporated for $50,000 here, awakens interest in 
the report from Eureka that the Humboldt & Eastern 
Railway, a project surveyed some years ago, may poss ibly 
be revived. It is further reported that the backers of ‘he 
Humboldt & BHastern are considering seriously the con- 
struction of a railroad across the mountain territory, 1” 
order to make available large tracts of pine timber suit- 
able for ship building purposes. 

GEORGIA. Thomson—J. B. Taylor and W. T. Luckey, 
of Thomson, have formed a partnership, under the name 
of the Taylor Lumber Co., and purchased a fine tract of 
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longleaf pine and have mills cutting it. 
ean fill orders on short notice. 


KANSAS. Moran—The A. L. Taylor Lumber Co., has 
recently entered the trade. 


MARYLAND. White Hall—Walter S. Ford has pur- 
chased 100 acres of timber for $3,500 and plans to build a 
sawmill. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Thomas S. Hoskins and J. N. 
Stallworth, both of this city, have associated themselves 
with others in the organization of the Mississippi Pine Co., 
a partnership which will do a general wholesale business 
jn southern pine. This company started business on 
March 15 with offices in Miazza-Woods Building. 

Meridian—The Mississippi Yellow Pine Co. has recently 
gine aes wholesale southern pine lumber business with 
no yard. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Security Panel & Door 
Co. has started in the wholesale panel and door business. 


MONTANA. Billings—The Robert D. Dalke Lumber Co. 
has opened country yards and retail lumber business. 

Harlowton, Lewiston—The Robert D. Dalke Lumber Co. 
has recently started in the retail lumber business with 
headquarters at Billings. 

Terry—Jewitt & Lowery, of Miles City, will erect 50x70- 
foot building and will put in lumber yard in connection 
with a hardware store. 

NEBRASKA. Bushnell—Buschow & McCarthy recently 
began the retail lumber business. 


NEW YORK. New York—A. W. Anderson has started 
in the wholesale and common lumber business at 256 
Broadway. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—A new sawmill for the dairy 
district, 20 miles east of here, is to be in operation at a 
very early date by Snyder & Kitts, who are now unloading 
their machinery here. This firm has previously been 
located in the lumber business at Dorris, Cal. he pro- 
prietors expect to start to cut about April 1 and the mill 
will have a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. East Brady—The East Brady Lum- 
ber Co. has recently entered the lumber business. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Aberdeen Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s plant, which went into the hands of a receiver 
a year ago and was purchased by the holder of a mortgage 
of $15,000, will be reopened and operated by C, C. Price 
and F. E. Hilte, who have been engaged in the sash and 
door business here for several years. 


WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The Schmidt Lumber Co., of 
Two Rivers, Wis., has acquired a site here, and will use 
it for the establishment of a retail yard. 

Wausau—The Builders’ Lumber & aay Co. has pur- 
chased the Sturm property in Mosinee and will establish 
a branch office and retail yard, carrying a full line ot 
lumber, lath, shingles and all kinds of building materials. 
The members of the firm are W. H. Thom, M. P. McCul- 
lough and John F. Ross, all of Wausau. 

WYOMING. Casper—The C. D. Dalke Lumber Co. re- 
cently started in the retail lumber business with head- 
quarters at Billings, Mont. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—James B. and Arthur M. Knox 
have established a wholesale lumber business under the 
firm name of Knox Bros. 

Montreal—Berthiaume Allard & Co. have started a sash 
and door factory. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Grant Manufacturing Co. 
will rebuild oak handle factory reported burned. 

FLORIDA. . Pensacola—The Pensacola Planing & Saw 
Mill Co. will construct, by company’s force, one 30x120- 
foot and one 20x60-foot building; will install saw and 
planing machinery at a cost of approximately $8,000. The 
daily product will be 10,000 to 15,000 feet yellow pine car 
sills and general lumber. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Trust Co. will erect brick 
building for wagon shop. 

—— W. Adams contemplates building planing 
mill. 

KANSAS. Wellsville—Further advice from the Star 
Grain & Lumber Co. here is that it will rebuild buildings 
recently reported destroyed by fire 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The S. F. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. will erect three mill construction buildings and 
oh install machinery for general millwork and planing 
mill, 


MICHIGAN. Escanaba—A broom factory with a ca- 





The company 





pacity of 100 dozen brooms daily has been established 
here, creating a new demand for lumber of a certain kind. 
MISSISSIPPI. Essex—lIt is reported that J. J. McPher- 
son will. erect sawmill. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
will erect a 2-story paint shop at a cost of $4,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—Forsyth Manu- 
facturing Co. will install additional sawmill further to 
develop timber tract on Fish Creek. 

Thomasville—The Hoover Chair Co. will rebuild chair 
factory reported burned at a loss of $60,000 to $75,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Valley City—The Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co. will erect new office and lumber shed. 

VIRGINIA. Bassetts—Bassett Furniture Co. will erect 
70x350-foot and 60x200-foot 3-story buildings; will install 
woodworking machinery. 

Gate City—The Appalachia Lumber Co. purchased tim- 
ber on Esau Honeycutt lands at Dungannon and will 
install band sawmill. 


CASUALTIES 


_ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Grant Manufacturing 
Co.’s factory was destroyed by fire recently. The office, 
warehouse and boiler room were not damaged to any 
extent. This is the second time within six months that 
the Grant Manufacturing Co. has suffered loss by fire, its 
plant being destroyed when it was located at Newport. 
The loss is estimated at about $10,000 and is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


FLORIDA. Helen—One of the most disastrous fires that 
have occurred in the sawmill territory for some time visited 
this sawmill town Monday night, March 11, and destroyed 
the planing mill, fuel house, and approximately 750,000 
feet of lumber belonging to the Helen Lumber Co. The 
loss is estimated at $200,000. The origin of the fire has 
not been determined. It is reported that a considerable 
part of the lumber destroyed was destined for the Govern- 
ment. 

Williston—The entire sawmill plant of the Long, Pasicy 
Lumber Co. here was destroyed by fire March 12. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The American Wall Bed Co, re- 
cently suffered loss by fire. 

Chicago—Fire recently damaged the plant of George 
Pagles & Co. 

Ottawa—The Ottawa Pianophone Co. has been dam- 
aged by fire. 


IOWA. Fairfield—J. Turney & Co. recently suffered 
loss by fire. 


LOUISIANA. Wilhelm—It is reported that the Wil- 
helm Lumber Co. recently suffered loss by fire. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Athol—Athol had a $20,000 fire 
Sunday, March 38, when the building owned by Wallace 
Lord was totally destroyed. The loss is heavy, especially 
to the Diamond Match Co., which had stored $15,000 worth 
of finished white pine blocks for matches in the building, 
tho the latter was insured. 


MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed the large 4-story brick factory of the Cumberland 
Valley Spoke & Bending Works here, Saturday, March 16, 
causing a loss estimated at $50,000. Some machinery which 
had just been installed together with much material was 
completely destroyed. The plant had been at work for 
some time on Government orders. Part of the loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The pattern and wood- 
working rooms and the roof of the machine shop of the 
Butterworth & Lowe pattern plant were destroyed by fire 
March 1. The blaze originated in the tool room where the 
company was working on a Government order. Estimated 
loss, $1,200. 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The office and store- 
room of the Hancock Lumber Co. was almost completely 
destroyed by fire recently. The loss will amount to severa) 
thousand dollars, partly covered by insurance. 





EXPERIMENTS are being undertaken in Denmark in 
growing sunflowers with a view of extracting oil from 
the sunflower seeds as is done in Russia. Sunflower 
oil is very good for making oleomargarine and the cake 
left after pressing out the oil is a good cattle feed. 
In the Southwest where the sunflower grows wild in such 
profusion it might be found worth while to investigate 
the possibility of extracting oils from the sunflower seed. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








The trade appears to be slowly emerging from the comatose 
condition which governed during the winter months, and 
while demand is by no means of normal proportions yet a 
half loaf is better than no bread and small favors are thank- 
fully received after the long stagnation. Such increased in- 
quiry as has developed is mainly from country sources, and 
there is good reason to expect this to continue to improve. 
The farmers have plenty of money, and the certainty of good 
prices for their products for a long time to come, as well as 
the importance of seeing that their farm plants, including all 
buildings, are adequate for properly caring for the valuable 
crops and live stock, puts them in a favorable frame 
of mind for going ahead with needed improvements. 
While some of these buildings require but little in the way of 
sash or manufactured woodwork of any sort, this is not true 
of all, even apart from dwellings, of which a goodly number 
will doubtless be erected this year. Demand in the cities also 
is showing some improvement, as there is a good deal of 
building, taking the country over, that is of an imperative 
character, counteracting to a large degree the slump in ordi- 
hary residence construction. Government orders furnish a 
good outlet in many sections of the country and this demand 
will continue, tho not of the enormous volume that it reached 
when the cantonments were being built. 

One of the local sash and door dealers commenting on the 
situation this week said: “The tone is so much improved 
that conditions may be described as fairly satisfactory. Of 
course trade is not normal, but no one in the sash and door 
industry expects that at this time. ‘There is some shortage 
of stocks, which has contributed to the improved tone and 
outlook,” 

The window glass manufacturers are not saying much about 
Prices at present but conditions are such that a further ad- 
vance, sooner or later, seems inevitable. Under the schedule 
for reducing the output one-half, in accordance with the policy 
determined by the fuel administration and the manufacturers, 
over one-half of the hand operated window glass factories of 
the country last week suspended operations and will remain 
inoperative until Dec. 8 at earliest. At present only eight 
independent machine tanks are producing, and of the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Co.’s tanks devoted to the manufacture of 
ordinary window glass only three are operating, the evident 







expectation being that the major portion, of. quota of 
Machine made glass will be turned out the alf of the 
year rather than the first. One trade circular: es jobbers 
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anticipating their wants for the balance of the season because 
of the uncertainty of factories being able to fill all orders. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul sash and door factories are get 
ting quite a run of orders from country yards for stock sizes, 
generally for farm buildings calling for fairly cheap material. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) plants report orders for millwork 
coming in driblets as yet. While hopeful of better things 
they admit that there seems to be little of a tangible charac- 
ter to base expectations of greatly increased activity upon. 

Business at Buffalo, N. Y., continues dull, what building is 
being done being mostly in the line of remodeling and repairs. 
It looks as tho building operations this spring would be 
hampered by labor demands, and many projects probably will 
be delayed until a lower range of labor costs prevails. 

Aside from Government orders the Baltimore sash and door 
factories are not getting much new business. It is freely 
predicted, however, that the urgent demand for dwellings 
and apartments will result in considerable activity in that 
line of building construction before next fall, 

The planing mills of St. Louis are more and more turning 
their attention to Government business, tho in position to take 
care of any and all civilian orders for sash, doors or millwork 
that may develop. At present, however, there is not much 
doing in that line. 

At Tacoma, Wash., the sash and door trade continues on 
about the same level as for some time past. There is a large 
increase in local and nearby building. High grade fir logs 
suitable for door factory purposes are the highest ever known. 

Quiet prevails among the San Francisco sash and millwork 
plants, tho the door factories in the Bay and Peninsula dis- 
trict show some signs of improvement, and business is good 
at the door factories connected with the California white 
and sugar pine mills. ‘There is continued activity in the pro- 
duction of pine door stock and open sash in the cutting-up 
shops of the mills, tho even more stress than last year is 
likely to be placed upon the production of box shooks for the 
fruit growers and packers. 





MORE ZELNICKER BARGAINS LISTED 
The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
has just issued bulletins No. 235 and 237 which will be 
supplied upon request to all interested lumbermen. In the 
bulletins are listed a number of bargains in locomotives, 
hoisting engines, tanks, wire rope, rails, cars etc. 
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TIMBER, LUMBER de 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA, 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 








UnionCypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 














‘PALATKA, Pua: 





Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida ra’ Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 











| YELLOW PINE| 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City } 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 


LONG LEAF Jo te =) hm 


Southern 
| Good Grades and hall ato 902 Comercial Bg. Dayton, Ohio 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, - - - Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., -  ‘Aiddletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA, 

















Surry Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































We Invite Investigation \ 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the qual- 
ity, millwork and grades of our 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
shontuear YELLOW PINE presen” 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., TizeyPispstch Bide-. 


RICHMOND, VA. 














A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R.G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


NSueie | CYPRESS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R.R.Co., Windsor,N.C. Edenton 

Fening, Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mille:— Edenton, 

N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N: e. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Car Material, Dressed 
Timbers, Dimension, 


[ 
Yellow 
e Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Milton, Wholesale Dealers in long and short leaf 
Florida 

Shingles in YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
straight or 





‘The Milton Lumber Co. | 


oa as. and Piling up to 100 moet: 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “S..., ane con or 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand, In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 19.—The hardwood market continues firm. There 
is an excellent demand, generally, but business is very much 
restricted by the transportation situation. Deliveries are 
more difficult now than heretofore and it is estimated that 
there are 10,000 cars of lumber held back in Memphis and 
the valley section because cars can not be had or because, 
where cars are available, of embargoes. Lumber interests 
are much disappointed over the unfavorable turn taken by 
the transportation situation. Orders are easy to secure, and 
prices are good. ‘There is not much activity in certain classes 
of low grade oak. There is also some slowness in firsts and 
seconds red gum, but the rest of the list occupies a very 
happy position. There is a notably strong demand for the 
higher grades of quartered oak and for cottonwood and 
gum. Hickory and ash both move well and there is good 
business in walnut, tho this is confined to very few firms. 
Cottonwood and gum box boards are very scarce and very 
firm, with prices quite high. ; 

The stock list of the American Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association, being issued this week, is expected to show con- 
siderable decrease in stock because of the heavy inroads made 
on production by car shortage, as it is generally conceded that 
unsold stocks of southern hardwood lumber are far below 
normal, 

Conditions affecting shipment into Central Freight Asso- 
clation and Eastern Trunk Line territories are becoming 
steadily worse instead of better. IF’. B. Larson, who keeps 
track of embargoes for the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, says that 10,000 cars are in the valley territory 
awaiting shipment north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and 
east of the Illinois-Indiana State line. He says that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville road is the only line that will handle lumber 
shipments out of Memphis into Central Freight Association 
territory, and that it will not handle such shipments from 
Memphis unless they originate here. It will also handle 
shipments from connecting lines if these lines are north of 
Memphis and south of the Ohio River. Otherwise it will not 
handle them. 

So far as Eastern Trunk Line territory is concerned, not a 
foot of lumber is moving and none is expected to move in 
the immediate future. ‘The west side lines—Rock Island, 
Frisco and Missouri Pacific—are accepting hardwood lum- 
ber for points west of the Indiana-Illinois State line. They 
are accepting none for points east thereof. Shipments can be 
made into Cairo, St. Louis, Chicago and Peoria, and they 
can also be made to all points in Western Trunk Line classi- 
fication. But the greater part of the lumber in this territory 
is sold north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the 
Indiana-Illinoils State line, which accounts for the enormous 
volume of shipments held back in this big producing region. 

There is no increase in the supply of cars for log loading. 

Hardwood manufacture here and at many points in the 
valley territory is still sharply below normal because of the 
lack of logs, which is, in turn, due to scarcity of cars for log 
handling. It is probable that most of these mills are pro- 
ducing slightly more than 50 percent of their capacity, but 
there are logs enough on the right of way of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley lines to keep every mill in Memphis and 
along that road going at full capacity if they could be de- 
livered. It is knowledge of this fact that is bringing about 
such pressure on the part of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association to secure an increase in the number of log cars. 

R. L. Jurden, J. M. Pritchard and John W. McClure, of this 
city, left Saturday afternoon for a conference with the au- 
thorities at Washington regarding the lumber and timbers 
needed for the manufacture of the 260,000 army wagons for 
which contracts have been let, as well as for the 1,000,000 
extra wheels which must go with these wagons. They will 
return to Memphis the latter part of this week and they 
hope to have information which will clear up the present 
somewhat strained relations between the lumber manufac- 
turers of this territory and the vehicle interests holding 
these contracts. The price is the one feature upon which 
no agreement has been effected so far, and this phase of the 
problem is that with which these lumbermen wifl deal while 
in Washington. 

Frank May, of May Bros., and associates have purchased 
approximately 600,000 acres of land in eastern Arkansas for 
a consideration of $625,000. Mr. May has made no announce- 
ment regarding what will be done with this property or 
whether immediate steps will be taken toward the develop- 
ment thereof. 

Moore & McFerrin, box manufacturers on Wolf River, in 
North Memphis, are rebuilding their sawmill, which was de- 
stroyed by fire some time ago. It will have a daily capacity 
of 25,000 to 30,000 feet and will be of the bandsaw variety. 

Lumber interests here and in the valley are breathing a 
little more comfortably on the score of flood conditions. 
They confidently expected a record rise and the fact that no 
serious stage is indicated just now is responsible for their 
somewhat more comfortable state of mind. There is yet 
plenty of time for the Mississippi to go on a wild rampage, 
but they are hoping for the best. Weather conditions con- 
tinue almost perfect for work in the woods and much timber 
is being cut and prepared for shipment. The labor situation 
is quite acute and will become more so as farm work increases. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 18,—Trade has been fairly good for the last week or 
ten days and ideal weather conditions have tended to stimu 
late it considerably. The uptown mills in Evansville are oper- 
ated on fairly good time, while the socalled river mills remain 
closed down and it is not known when they will be reopened. 
General trade conditions in this section have gradually im- 
proved since the passing of the recent severe weather. Manu- 
facturers report collections good. Farm work has started in 
earnest and many farmers are now breaking land for their 
corn and indications are of an unusually large acreage of corn 
being planted in southern Indiana this spring. Farmers in 
the main continue to hold their corn in the belief that it will 
go to $2 a bushel before the new crop comes in next fall. 
umber prices continue firm and in the opinion of the manu- 
facturers there will continue to be a stiffening of prices all 
summer and fall. Demand for the best grades of hardwood 
lumber continues strong, especially of lumber wanted in mak- 
ing war materials for the Government. Furniture plants and 
many other wood consuming factories continue to run on full 
time. Furniture manufacturers say that while they do not 
expect to operate their plants on as full time as last year they 
expect their business will be nearly as profitable because of 
the fact that prices are getting better in all their lines. 
Veneer manufacturers report a fair amount of business and 
most of the factories here are running on full time. Retail 
lumber dealers report trade only fair, Sash and door men 
say that their out of town trade is picking up somewhat and 
they expect their local trade to,improve later on. 

Building operations in Evansville show signs of picking up 
and while the permits are falling off from the corresponding 


period of last year things look better than was expected a few 
months ago. Several large school buildings are to be built 
in Evansville and other towns in this section during the com- 
ing summer and fall. A warehouse also is to be built by the 
Central Glass Co., which is a successor to the Evansville 
Beveling & Mirror Co. Planing mills are doing a better busi- 
ness than they were a month ago, yet they are not rushed with 
orders and are not looking for any boom in their line during 
the coming summer. 

There was a meeting of the Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce the other day to take up the proposition of getting war 
contracts from the War Department for the planing mills and 
other plants of this city. Recently Elmer D. Lubring, of the 
Lubring Lumber Co., and Henry Sauer, of the Cottage Build- 
ing Co., went to Washington to get a line from the War De- 
partment on this subject and they returned with high hopes 
of getting some of this work for Evansville manufacturing 
plants. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., reports the out- 
look for the lumber business in this section is very good. Mr, 
Greer returned recently from a trip to Tennessee, where he 
inspected his company’s stave mills and reported the plants 
being operated on full time and said stave manufacturers were 
looking for a very good season. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 20.—Altho it was confidently believed that the ap- 
proach of spring and the coming of moderate weather would 
do much to relieve the acute shortage of cars available to the 
lumber industry of Wisconsin and upper Michigan, which 
has been handicapping trade to an unprecedented extent for 
months, it appears that the situation is getting worse instead 
of better. Wholesale lumber dealers located in Milwaukee 
declare that immediate conditions with respect to the lack 
of shipping facilities have never before been equalled and 
they are at their wits’ end to know how to fill their orders, 
which are particularly urgent and pressing at this time. 

It is estimated that northern mills have less than a 40 
percent car supply and the proportion still is dwindling. At 
the same time, orders are piling up in a wholly unexpected 
volume and make the situation considerably worse than 
under ordinary circumstances. It is said that by far the 
largest part of the business now on hand is directly related 
to Government requirements, being purchased either direct 
by the Government or on account of contractors executing 
Government contracts. This phase of the situation has 
been the foundation for hopes of early relief, but so far none 
has come. 

Representative lumber retailers of Milwaukee and other 
cities of Wisconsin report that business is very dull, due 
to the curtailment of building operations. Buying by farm- 
ers, which at this period usually is fairly brisk, is only of 
small volume, and city requirements are unusually small. 
Retail stocks everywhere are rather low and dealers experi- 
ence great difficulty in filling orders when these require ship- 
ment from the mills, not only because of the sold-up condi- 
tions, but the practical impossibility of getting cars to move 
the stuff, 

The coming of spring weather during the last ten days 
has caused building activities to take a spurt, but it is no- 
ticeable that operations are being confined almost wholly 
to workmen’s cottages and small dwellings, of which there 
is such a great shortage that it has been absolutely neces- 
sary to provide more accommodations, The work of this 
kind that is being done or projected is only a drop in the 
bucket, so to speak, and if all requirements were to be filled 
it is safe to say that retail lumbermen would be experiencing 
a fairly active trade. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, has adopted 
the “Kenosha plan” of raising funds for war relief at its 
mills and camps in the vicinity of Ashland, Wis., to assist 
the operation of the method in the city of Ashland. Em- 
ployees of the Schroeder company already have pledged them- 
selves to give more than $4,000 during the remainder of 
1918, while the total pledge of Ashland now amounts to 
$40,000. By means of this plan, individuals pledge them- 
selves to give a certain amount to cover a year’s demands, 
and it is unnecessary to make a separate campaign each time 
one or another form of war relief finds that its needs require 
additional funds. 

The extreme winter in Milwaukee has caused some diffi- 
culty with the creosoted wood block paving laid during 
the last four or five years and has suggested new methods 
of laying pavements of this material which are expected 
to obviate buckling from severe frosts. Instead of spread- 
ing an inch of sand over the concrete base upon which 
the blocks are laid, it is proposed to lay hot tar bitumen 
on the concrete and imbed the blocks in this material, so 
as to keep water from getting between the blocks and the 
concrete. Wood block paving has been proved by experi- 
ence to be probably the most satisfactory material ever used 


in Milwaukee, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 20.—-The Government’s demand for hardwoods is 
being reflected in the central Indiana market in the unusually 
heavy demand for all hardwood thick stocks. This demand 
applies to practically all grades, and altho the demand for the 
thinner stocks is good it does not compare with the insistent 
call for heavy timbers. 

All the walnut and mahogany that can be produced is being 
sold. The call for oaks continues as heavy as it has been for 
some time in the past, and the trade reports the heaviest de 
mand for ash in its history. This demand is heavy because 
so much ash is being used in the manufacture of airplanes. 
Box manufacturers continue to be active and gums and 
poplars are in good demand. The gum market is stronger and 
prices in all departments are very satisfactory. 

Robert H. Foster, head of the R. H. Foster Lumber (o., 
has been appointed a field secretary for the American Red 
Cross. It will be Mr. Foster’s duty to visit the soldiers at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison to ascertain their needs for all the 
supplies that are provided by the Red Cross. He is one of the 
first Indianapolis lumbermen to engage actively in war work. 
altho the trade as a whole has been supporting actively all 
the Government’s campaigns since war was declared. 

Four lumber firms of Elkhart, Ind., have contributed lum 
ber to be used. to erect immense billboard to advertise War 
Savings Certificates and Liberty Bonds. The companies pro 
viding the lumber are Godfrey & Sons; the Newman-Monzer 
Co.; the R. W. Monger Lumber Co., and the Isbell Coal & 


Lumber Co, 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 16.—Some of the logging camps in this vicisity 
have broken up, the woodsmen coming to the city after ‘heir 
winter’s sojourn in the pineries. The logs of the jvcal 
jobbers are sawed and the lumber is used by the farwcrs, 
many of whom cut timber during the winter. A_ builuing 
boom is expected among Marinette County farmers ‘his 
spring, many new settlers having arrived from States south. 
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Thirty days after. being called to the service of the coun- 
try, Charles Good, who was superintendent of the Oconto 
Lumber Co. at Oconto, Wis., for eight years, landed in 
France. On Feb. 7 he received his commission as first 
lieutenant. On Feb. 11 he left Washington, D. C., for the 
coast port of sail with the 20th Engineers (Forest). He is 
a son of Supt. Fred Good, of the Nahma Lumber Co. 

M. Corry, sr., a pioneer lumberman of Marinette, who for 
more than half a century has been associated with the 
Menominee River Lumber Co., has recovered from an illness 
that was regarded as critical several weeks ago. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 19.—The purchase of several million feet of white 
pine in yards here and at the Tonawandas is likely to have 
a very material strengthening effect upon the market. This 
sale, which was consummated during the last week, has been 
pending for some time. It covered supplies of good-grade 
stock and little will now be left here for domestic pur- 
chasers. With the mill situation such as it is, it looks as if 
the market would advance, even tho no great activity were 
to prevail in the building industry. 

Building permits for the last week numbered forty-four, 
with total costs of only $60,600. The average cost per per- 
mit is less than $1,400, which is a good indication that little 
is being done except repair work. 

A lumberman who has returned, from Washington says 
that the lumber demands from the Government are not 
likely to reach their peak before July, according to the views 
of those with whom he talked while at the capital. The num- 
ber of cars at the gateways awaiting shipment has been 
reduced from the 200,000 of six weeks ago to the present 
140,000, and while further blocking and congestion may be 
prevented the railroads are not hopeful of handling any- 
where near all the business offered them. He says that the 
outlook for doing much commercial business is practically 
nil. 

Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert & George, is spending 
most of the present month on a vacation trip, and has been 
at New York and Lakewood for the last two weeks. He will 
attend the wholesale lumbermen’s convention at New York 
later in the month. 

The Yeager Lumber Co. reports a fairly active demand for 
hardwoods, tho transportation conditions are most unsatis- 
factory. A carload of quartered oak was shipped a few days 
ago to San Francisco. ‘The freight amounted to about $500, 
the shipment having been made before an advance in freight 
rates occurred on March 14. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Co. finds an increasing demand for 
fir lumber, with the market showing an advance. Some 
good sales have lately been made, tho it is difficult to re- 
plenish supplies, because of embargoes on shipments east 
of Chicago. This condition is also causing much trouble in 
the shingle trade. 

The carpenters of the city, who have been getting 62% 
cents an hour, plan to strike on April 1 for 80 cents an hour. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange has received a letter from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission promising to take up 
the case that the exchange filed against the railroads in re- 
gard to embargoes and other delays, which act as a dis- 
crimination against the lumber trade of this territory. Cars 
are hard to get everywhere, except where some Government 
stuff is to be moved. ‘The railroads have dropped their 
charge of $2 a car for placing and $1 for spotting, as if 
they were trying to propitiate the complaining lumber- 


men. 

This city has been interested in the published reports that 
the Government was to spend large sums for the housing of 
industrial workers, and real estate men have been sending 
information to Washington relative to unimproved land 
which they have to sell. This has been done on their own 
initiative, and the outlook does not appear to favor their 
chances of disposing of land to the Govérnment. To an in- 
quiry as to the prospect for official action which would bene- 
fit the Buffalo housing situation, Otto M. Eidlitz, chairman 
of the committee on the subject for the Council of National 
Defense, replied: ‘Due to the fact that the appropriation 
has not passed Congress and that the various articles in the 
bill are not settled definitely, I am unable to answer your 





proposition with certainty. I doubt, however, whether Gov- 
ernmental aid will be extended to individual corporations. 
>We have received no complaints whatever from the Curtis 
people or anybody in Buffalo, altho we have been overrun by 
various developers urging Buffalo’s claims.” 

An official canvass of the city lately made shows that the 
supply of houses is fairly adequate to the situation, tho it 
is expected that it will not be so later in the year. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 18.—Lumber conditions in the Saginaw Valley con- 
tinue steady, with the prices firm and the outlook bright. 
The manufacturing demand for material is strong, while 
the building prospects are improving. The freight car 
shortage is still troublesome, but is clearing slightly and 
with better weather shippers look for a much better situa- 
tion. 

As a step toward improving the shipping conditions and 
to relieve the car shortage Secretary Kirby has sent a letter 
to Congressman Joseph W. Fordney at Washington, D. C., 
recommending that a Federal appropriation of $100,000 be 
made for the construction of a dock and water terminal. 
The growing importance of Saginaw River with the estab- 
lishment of a ship building company and the deepening of 
the stream is mentioned, and Mr. Kirby says that large 
quantities of goods could be shipped by water. 

That Bay City’s lumber, timber and other industries have 
experienced a big growth is shown by the census of manu- 
factures just made public at Washington, D. C. The value 
of the products of 142 manufacturing establishments in- 
creased from $8,808,559 in 1904 to $10,293,747 in 1909 and 
to $11,119,286 in 1914. The factories engaged 4,658 per- 
sons and employed a total capital of $10,617,962. The value 
added to the products by -the process ‘of manufacture 
amounted to $4,715,881. Wages paid to workers aggregated 
$2,129,272. The factory owners invested $6,189,234 in ma- 
terials during 1914, 

To prevent congestion and other unwelcome conditions 
with the expected growth of Saginaw a Board of Trade 
committee of five has been appointed, consisting of J. .F. 
Beckbissinger, chairman; Clareyce L. Cowles, Herman H. 
Eymer, R. W. Roberts, and Egbert. H. Patterson to consider 
street planning and building conditions. 

The city has filed a plea in answer to the claims of the 
plaintiff in the $20,000 damage suit brought by Wellington 
R. Burt, millionaire lumberman of Saginaw, against William 
Ii. Reins, commissioner of finance, for claimed mistreatment 
and injuries on February 2. The answer recites that it was 
the duty of the defendant to collect this money; that it 
was the plaintiff who assaulted and interfered with Commis- 
sioner Reins in the performance of his duty, and that only 
sufficient force was used by the defendant to protect himself 
against the assaults of the plaintiff and keep from being 
harmed. . 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY AND LUMBER PRODUCTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 18.—The following statement 
has been issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation on the subject of Pacifie Northwest lumber pro- 
duction since the inauguration of the basic 8-hour day. 


With mills tuned up and men striving for a fair trial of 
the new basic 8-hour day in the Pacific Northwest lumber 
industry, production only decreased 9.86 percent for the first 
week of 8-hour operation as compared with the preceding 
week which included four 10-hour days and two 8-hour days. 

For the purposes of accurate comparison the reports of 122 
representative mills of Oregon and Washington which partici 
pated in the association’s industrial barometer for the weeks 
ending March 2 and March 9 were used in the analysis of 8 
hour production. The actual decrease at these 122 identical 
and representative mills was 7,541,262 feet, or approximately 
300 carloads. The analysis deals only with mill production, 
there being no available accurate statistics on logging opera 
tions under the 8-hour program. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association does not regard 
the reports for any one week as finally determining what may 
be accomplished on the basic 8-hour day. It will require an 
analysis of a month’s operations under normal log supply to 
accurately fix the extent of decrease occasioned by the indus 
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try’s new working standard. At the 122 
mills used in the present analysis, 
stringent log supply at Puget Sound mills 
was just about offset by. the even run 
of logs in other districts. One hun 
dred and thirty-two mills participated 
in the association barometer for the 
week ending March 9, ten of which did 
not participate in the report for the 
week ending March 2. At these 1382 
mills production for the week was 24.90 
percent below normal, total production 
having been 69,913,601 feet. New busi 
ness accepted by these mills totaled 64,- 
542,333 feet and shipments against old 
orders 55,154,292 feet. Orders for the 
week were 7,68 percent below production ; 
and shipments 21.11 percent below out 
put. 

Car shortage brought transcontinental 
and local rail shipments down to 1,233 
ears, or fully 1,000 cars less than nor 
mal. Failure to secure an adequate 
supply of cars for the movement of the 
so-called side lumber, produced in work 
ing the best of the log into airplane and 
ship timber, may result in the closing 
down of some mills on account of physical 
congestion; and the financial problem 
involved in the carrying of constantly in 
creasing stocks upon which there is no 
immediate prospect of realization is great. 

Supplies for local ship yards have, on 
the whole, been satisfactory. There is 
an excess of flitch timber capacity at Pa 
cific coast mills, which would easily 
enable the supplying of lumber for the 
early construction of from fifty to sev 
enty-five new wooden ships. Indications, 
however, do point to a shortage of lumber 
suitable for ship planking, ceiling and 
decking for vessels now under construc 
tion unless long log supply is stimulated, 
The shortage on these items is likely to 
become acute within the next sixty days 
unless immediate steps are taken to rem 
edy the existing shortage in long logs. 
Mill capacity is adequate to handle the 
situation if the raw material is avail 
able, 

During the last week the acting direc 
tor of lumber supplies for the Washing 
ton district issued instructions that no 
orders for eastern or southern ship con 
struction shall be placed in priority of 
Pacific coast requirements. This means 
that the Atlantic-Gulf coast demand on 
the Pacific Northwest’ supply shall be 
so allotted that mills not having Pacific 
coast schedules will be asked to handle 


POULTRY , 
HOUSE 








K 1 Electrotype of complete ad $1.50 Postpaid. 
ANO, Electrotype of illustration only $1.00 Postpaid. 


the eastern business while the tide water 
and inland long timber mills will hold 
—_— facilities for Pacific coast require- 
ments. 
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of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you  & 
buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. ; 
Our large stocks guarantee : 
good service. 9 

Try Us Next. | 

; 

4 


DAILY CAPACITY A 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: f 
Arringdale, Va. k 
Wallace, N. C. ‘ 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va, 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO : 


4 
CAMP ;: 
MANUFACTURING CO. & 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. § 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 


Company, Marion, S. C. M 

Eastern Sales Offices: ‘] 

NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. ‘ 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. a 
PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Blidg,, i 

E. D. WOOD, Manager. © 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager § 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, , BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 

experience at 
An _ opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
marketwants. 


2 lyears retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what this? 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 











The Transfer 

Lumber&ShingleCo. 

NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears Pons 

100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, tel ed, 


—_ i 
WEATHERBEST Snincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


|__MISSISSIPPI __ 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 














ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 











tne Y ellow Pine w-« 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”. Boards, S2S, 8’, 10” and 12”, 

Ceiling, 5-8x4"’. Drop Siding, No. 116. 

Shiplap, 8”x10”. Dimension, random lengths. 
ALL KILN DRIED. 


| Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 
















L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss.. Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island, Cable Addrsss, ‘Dantzler’, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V.,N. 0.&G.N.,G.&S. landA.& V. Railroads 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
oO} $2, 


* timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cl pemmald. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 16.—Reports made by field deputies to State Labor 
Commissioner C. H. Younger, he says, shows that sawmills 
in the northern part of the State are exceeding their 10- 
hour rate of output since going on the 8-hour basis. The 
reports show, among other things, Mr. Younger says, that 
the Sultan Lumber Co.’s mill at Sultan, after being idle 
three months, opened with a full crew on an 8-hour day 
Wednesday of last week and reached the top by cutting 200 
feet more lumber in the 8-hour day than the mill’s 10-hour 
day record. The daily average shows the 10-hour schedule 
being beaten slightly on the average. The Cavanaugh Tim- 
ber Co. also reports, Mr. Younger says, that since going on 
the 8-hour day the average is well above the 10-hour records 
of output. The company employs two head sawyers, how- 
ever, who take turns on the saw. The Cascade Lumber Co., 
it is stated, also reports the average cut equal to the 10- 
hour day. The deputies are investigating for the purpose 
of finding out what effect the 8-hour day has had on the 
lumber production, it is stated. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. is running along steadily at its 
big plant in pretty much the same groove, and getting out 
stuff to help the Government war program wherever it can. 
One of the first companies of any size in the Puget Sound 
country to grant its employees an 8-hour day, this company 
voluntarily gave its several hundred workers the shorter day 
last summer and has since found it working very satis- 
factorily, according to officers of the company. Insurance 
and other features that would tend to keep its entire or- 
ganization harmonious and hustling have been adopted by 
the company from time to time and strikes and kindred 
troubles are unknown at the plant. 

The embargo upon eastern freight for points east of the 
Illinois line, which went into effect Tuesday by Government 
order, is expected to produce considerable inconvenience 
among shippers of fir and other than food products, accord- 
ing to well informed traffic men. They think, however, the 
ultimate effect will be highly beneficial and will open up 
the roads leading thru the Chicago gateway. 

R. J. Hoage, former statistician for the State industrial 
insurance commission, has been engaged by several Tacoma 
firms to look after the “safety first’ work in their plants 
and to handle all claims to the State industrial insurance 
commission, The State labor office is cojperating in the 
plan, which aims to carry out “safety first’” work on a wider 
scale than has been done heretofore. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 16.—Shortage of cars in the lumber manfacturing 
district of Montana is becoming a serious matter. Some of 
the largest mills are not even getting as much as a car a 
week, and if this cohtinues here, as well as among the 
Inland Empire and Pacific coast mills, it will create a big 
shortage of lumber in the retail section. 

Prices are firm and are strong on some items. The lum- 
ber mills in general have not started up, except three mills 
that have been running all winter. 

C. A. Weil, president of the Hureka Lumber Co., Eureka, 
and member of the State senate, in addition to his many 
other duties in promoting Red Cross, Liberty bond, and other 
movements has been appointed chairman of Lincoln Coun- 
ty, having charge of the War Savings Stamp sales to the 
lumber interests. He is to establish sales agencies for these 
stamps in all the mills, retail yards, camps etc, in his county, 
and W. R. Ballord, manager of the Somers Lumber Co., 
Somers, has been appointed chairman of Flathead County 
for the same line of work. D. HE. Swinehart, manager of 
the Interstate Lumber Co., one of the largest line-yard con- 
cerns in the State, with head offices at Missoula, has been 
appointed vice chairman of the lumber producing section 
for the promotion of sales of War Savings Stamps thruout 
mills and retail yards, and he is appointing subchairmen in 
each of the counties which he represents. A. W. Gates, 
manager of the Montana Lumber Co., Lewistown, received 
the appointment as vice chairman of the entire district east 
of the Rocky Mountains in this State, and he will in turn 
appoint a subchairman in each county. H. G. Miller, of 
Kalispell, is the State chairman and thru an organization 
of this kind it is expected that every lumber office, retail 
yard, logging camp, and woodworking plant in Montana will 
be a sales agency for war savings and thrift stamps. 

At an informal meeting held March 11 of mill representa- 
tives of plants in northwestern Montana the principal mat- 
ters under discussion were market conditions, labor situa- 
tion, car shortage etc. During the day W. R. Smith, of 
the Great Northern Railway, being general superintendent 
of the central division, conferred with the lumbermen, ex- 
plaining fully the many causes for the shortage of cars. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 18.—Everett lumber manufacturers criticise the 
well-intentioned gentleman who recently informed officials 
in Olympia that fir mills were turning out as much lumber 
today under the 8-hour rule as when mills were operating 
on a 10-hour basis. As stated by a local producer, no one 
can tell as yet what difference in production the shorter 
day creates, for the reason that mills must run a month at 
least before a proper estimate is possible. ; 

Unusually serious and severe is the stricture placed on 
shipping from Everett by reason of the car shortage, reports 
BH. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., for the con- 
dition has reached a point, in his opinion, where Government 
officials must at last be impressed with its seriousness. 
There is a shortage of about 80,000 cars with the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern roads, each line, it ts said, 
being 15,000 cars short today. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. has taken on another ship unit 
for cutting. Recently this company loaded on the steam-. 
ship City of Portland one unit, the same craft loading 
two units for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and one from 
Port Gamble, consigned to Norfolk for reconsignment to 
ultimate destination. It is getting so that cargo shipments 
are about as easy to handle as rail shipments, for the Can- 
yon company reports the car shortage being painfully notice- 
able even in the instance of Government orders from the 
mills, Box cars are “loosening up” to some extent this 
week, the company reports, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul and Northern Pacific roads. Manager Richard 
Hambidge returned this week from a_ vacation spent in 
California. 

The Great Northern railroad, now starting its annual re- 
pairs, admits that the car shortage now has reached a rec- 
ord point with the company. An interesting development in 
connection with this railroad is the fact that it has a large 
crew working on a proposed cut-off designed to eliminate 
snow sheds and heavy grades in the Cascade Mountains be- 
tween Skykomish and Leavenworth, according to an official 


of Grant, Smith & Co., contractors who have done much 
mountain work for the Hill road. The route being sur- 
veyed extends up Cady Pass and proposes a five-mile tunnel 
to Wenatchee Lake. On this route the heaviest grades en- 
countered are said to be 1 percent. Plans call for double 
tracking the new cut-off. Great expense and considerable 
delay are attached to the present route between Scenic and 
Tye, where heavy loss of life and rolling stock has occurred, 

As viewed by the Crown Lumber Co., it is high time for 
Mr. McAdoo to supply available cars, for at this mill there 
are now fifteen carloads waiting for shipment. The Crown 
plant is busy with cargo shipments. Today the barkentine 
Aurora cleared for Sydney with 1,300,000 feet, and there are 
loading at the wharf the barkentine James Johnson, taking 
1,200,000 feet to Sydney, and the steamer Nome City, 
800,000 feet for San Francisco. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has taken on a new ship 
unit of 402,000 feet. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 16.—The steam schooner Hartwood berthed at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill this week to load 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber for the west coast and the steam schooner Santa Rita 
will call there for 500,Q00 feet for the same Coast this week. 
The schooner Fred J. Wood, which sailed from the E. K. 
Wood mill last week with a cargo for the west coast, is being 
held up in Port Townsend for lack of a crew. Scarcity of 
seamen is still embarrassing in the Northwest and the out 
look is not good for early improvement. It is likely that the 
paucity will remain acute for an indefinite period, if not 
thruout the war. 

Logs will begin rolling into Bellingham next week from 
the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co.’s camps, which have not shipped 
a stick for-two months, owing to demoralization of railroad 
service by floods. President Pat McCoy states that it is the 
company’s intention to operate two sides, giving a daily out- 
put of between 150,000 and 200,000 feet. The fir and spruce 
timber will be converted into ship and airplane lumber and 
the cedar will be cut into shingles and siding by the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is now shipping 
ten carloads of logs daily to Bellingham from its Baker River 
camp and Thomas Earles, vice president, says that the ship- 
ments will reach thirty cars daily within two months. He 
asserts that the camp will be the most modern in the State. 
The company is now building a bridge across the Baker River 
to carry its railroad. 

The Dakota Creek Lumber & Shingle Co. has completed 
extensive repairs to its sawmill and is now operating the 
plant to full capacity. 

It is estimated that at least 50,000,000 feet of lumber is 
now piled in the yards of Bellingham mills, much of it the 
accumulation of the product remaining after the Government’s 
orders have been filled. Some of this is being shipped, most 
of it to South America, but the accumulation continues. 

The Pacific American Fisheries Co.’s ship yards will be de- 
voted entirely to the building of Government ships within six 
or eight weeks, estimates President BD. B. Deming, who re- 
cently placed an order with local mills for 7,000,000 feet of 
lumber. He predicts that the yards will be able to put five 
ships each 281 feet long in the water by January, 1919. To 
make this possible a night shift probably will soon be en- 
gaged, he says. The sixth boat built by this concern since 
June, 1916, will be launched next month. 

The Boston-American Mining Co. is building a sawmill with 
a daily capacity of 40,000 feet on the Skagit River. Only fir 
timber will be cut for the present and the company will do 
its own logging. 

The first shipmeut of box shooks from Bellingham to Alaska 
will probably be made in April. One vessel is due to arrive 
at the local plant of the Morrison Mill Co. to load for the 
North in that month and two or three others will load shooks 
at the company’s Blaine factory in April, according to present 
advices. This promises to be a very busy year with North- 
western box producers, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 16.—After two weeks of experience with the 8- 
hour day the camps and mills of the Pacific Northwest dis- 
close a somewhat easier feeling, It is due somewhat to a 
measure of relief that a vexed question has been settled, and 
that for the time being the competition of camp against 
camp, of mill against mill, and of the ship yards against 
the entire lumber industry, has been removed. Conditions 
have visibly improved from the standpoint of the weather. 
The second week of March has ushered in spring with a 
bound, and while the change from winter weather has not 
been extraordinary it has marked a definite improvement 
that can not be overlooked in discussing a better outlook. 

The railroad situation is as tight as ever, but with the 
close of the week a ray of light comes from the State pub- 
lic service commission in an order to J. J. McCollough au- 
thorizing that official to take drastic action in coping with 
the abuse of the terminal privilege. The order requires that 
no car be loaded for intraterminal or intrastate movement 
without written consent; that cars loaded without permis- 
sion be unloaded at most convenient point at: owners’ risk 
and expense; that cars routed in or out of Seattle must be 
spotted but once; that cars in intraterminal movement must 
be loaded or unloaded within twenty-four hours after being 
spotted; that cars in intrastate movement must be loaded 
within forty-eight hours after being spotted. The order will 
go into effect at noon, April 1. Failure to obey will mean 
that the shippers will be refused cars. It is estimated that 
the amount of export and import freight on the Seattle 
waterfront is 5,000 cars. Rigid enforcement of the order, 
in which the railroad companies are expected to codperate, 
will release a large number of cars which up to the present 
time have been used for storage purposes. 

Coupled with car shortage is the ominous fact that re- 
stricted motive power is a big problem for the transcon- 
tinental lines. In some quarters there is a conviction that 
shortage of locomotives and of mechanics to keep them 10 
repair is quite as much a factor as car shortage, with no 
relief in sight. One of the transcontinental lines, which in- 
cidentally was financed early in its development by the 
Deutsche Bank, with bondholders numerous thruout Ger- 
many, is showing the effects of the war, and appears to be 
rather more seriously embarrassed than its competitors. 

In Seattle the demand for lumber is decidedly brisk, and 


mills in this immediate territory have all they can do to 
keep pace with requirements. Some of the yards have !ecen 
cleaned up, with little or no stock in sight. Building is 
progressing at top speed, notwithstanding the record prices 


of all materials and of labor. 

Conditions affecting shingles are running parallel with 
lumber, with the difference that probably more than 50 
percent of the mills have shut down. The situation is so 
tight in this respect that it may yet affect the logging camps, 
one major operator having )stated that unless his mills could 
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run his camps would have to shut down. The 8-hour rule 
js having the anticipated ‘effect in cutting down production. 
Records taken by the mills show that the output is running 
almost exactly 20 percent less than formerly; in fact, in 
some instances, the figures show a greater reduction. The 
local demand for shingles is strong, and the inquiry from 
the East is sending prices up a steadily ascending scale. 
Stars for eastern delivery are quoted at $2.75, and extra 
clears at $3.35, with second grade in proportion. A leading 
firm has instructed its representatives to make all orders 
subject to refusal by wire if necessary, saying: “The 
advance in prices is due to car shortage here—the most 
acute we have ever seen on the Coast.” Dealers are keyed 
up to the point of soliciting orders, with the object of tak- 
ing care of whatever shipments they can get out. Yet they 
face a tough proposition in making deliveries. In one in- 
stance two cars loaded Feb. 12 did not move until March 8, 
a delay of practically four weeks. 

Among visitors in Seattle this week was President Hgland, 
of the Egland Lumber Co., Scobey, Mont. He had been in 
California, and visited this territory in order to line up 
future business. 

Charles Van Pelt, of Minneapolis, eastern sales manager 
of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett, is spending a week 
or two at the company’s general office and plant at Everett 
with occasional trips to visit friends in the trade in Seattle. 
Mr. Van Pelt is just closing his eighteenth year as eastern 
representative of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. During this 
time he has made occasional trips to the West, but has not 
been to the Coast for over five years. Last summer he was 
rather severely injured in an automobile accident, but is 
now in splendid shape again. 

C. M. McCoy, of Minneapolis, pioneer wholesaler of north 
Coast lumber, is devoting a few weeks to one of his periodical 
visits to the mill points of Oregon and Washington, spend- 
ing most of his time in the Puget Sound country. Mr. 
McCoy has specialized in fir timbers and railway material 
for over twenty years. 

A number of changes and improvements are being made 
about the plant of the Brace & Hergert Mill Co. on Lake 
Union in the center of Seattle by Barton W. Sawyer, who 
became general manager of the company several months 
ago. The changes being made are along the line of mod- 
ernizing of the plant, increasing its capacity and enabling 
it to manufacture economically. Arrangements have been 
made to, motor-drive everything about the plant outside of 
the main sawmill building, to run the sorting chains, the 
timber sizer, a new 48-inch Diamond Iron Works hog, and 
the planing mill and factories by electricity. This is neces- 
sitating the installing of fourteen motors, eleven of which 
are Allis-Chalmers Co., two General Electric, and one West- 
inghouse make. A new 50-foot boom guy derrick for han- 
dling timbers has been installed, and the tracking facilities 
have been increased by adding a 408-foot loading spur. An 
84-inch Mershon band resaw has been installed and a siding 
saw added to the planing mill equipment. The entire mill 
has been overhauled and two new 72x18-inch boilers are 
being put in to increase the steam power. ‘This will give 
the plant an 8-hour capacity, it is estimated, of 125,000 
feet. In addition the coneern has engaged in the making 
of sectional houses, having secured the right to manufac- 
ture from the plans of the American Portable House Co. 

BR. N. Eames, president of the Boston Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass., was in Seattle a few days this week on his first visit 
to the Pacific coast, altho he has been handling western 
forest products for some time. His concern specializes in 
ship timber and spars from the Pacific coast, and in heavy 
oak, yellow pine and chestnut poles and railroad ties. Mr. 
Eames was very much impressed with the climate and re- 
sources of the Puget Sound country and expects to remain 
a week or two in this vicinity, and also to visit other Puget 
Sound points, Vancouver, B. C., Grays Harbor, and Portland, 
Ore., before returning to the Hast. 

E. P. Blake, manager of the Washington Log Brokerage 
Co., Seattle, is taking a vacation of several weeks at his 
ranch on the Olympia Peninsula in the Port Angeles region. 

Sam P. Johns, jr., one of the best known lumber and 
shingle salesmen on the north Pacific coast, who for the 
last eight months has been with the West Coast Lumber 
Emergency Bureau, looking after the distribution of orders 
for Government material, has resigned his position, effective 
April 1, when he will take charge of the sales department 
of the big new lumber and shingle plant of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., at Snoqualmie, thirty miles east of 
Seattle. Mr. Johns was in the lumber business in the middle 
West before coming to the Puget Sound country about 1901. 
He has been in various positions of responsibility in con- 
nection with the marketing of Coast lumber and shingles, 
For a number of years he was manager of the Consolidated 
Shingle Co. at Bellingham, Wash., leaving there a couple of 
years ago to come to Seattle to become buyer for the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co. of Portland, Ore., in the Puget Sound terrt- 
tory. The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. is the newest west- 
ern sawmill plant to begin operation, having been completed 
only recently. It is owned jointly by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co, and the Grandin Coast Timber Co. Construc- 
tion work is still going on and when entirely completed there 
will be a fir sawmill, a separate hemlock and cedar sawmill 
and a cedar shingle mill, in addition to the usual dry kilns, 
Planing mill, remanufacturing plant etc. It is being built 
and is operated under the supervision of Manager W. W. 
Warren. 

The March meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will be held March 29, at Portland, Ore. It is 
likely that the forenoon of that day will be devoted to visit- 
ing the Government aircraft spruce cutting-up plant at 
Vancouver, Wash., across the Columbia River from Port- 
land. It is also expected that the meeting in the afternoon 
will be followed by an association dinner in the evening. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March.—Mill production of spruce for the Government's 
airplane program is being speeded along steadily, according 
to the February record, about 5,000,000 feet being produced 
by mills of the Northwest during February. The mills of 
Grays Harbor have maintained their lead as the principal 
Producers, furnishing approximately two-thirds of the spruce 
Manufactured for the Government last month, according to 
the best information. The records show considerable speed- 
ing up tho the Government requirement of 11,000,000 feet 
4 month has not yet been reached. Lumber manufacturers 
eect that this record will be reached in the early spring 

8, 

Colonel Brice P. Disque, chief of the spruce production 
campaign, was here on March 17 to confer with lumber manu- 
facturers, loggers and others on the wage scale to prevail 
here under the new 8-hour day order. This was Colonel 

ue’s first visit to the harbor. 

More room being needed by the Airplane Spruce & Lum- 

Co. to store the large quantities of camp stuff arriving 
daly and which the Government plans must meet the maxi- 


mum needs of the working force of its soldiers, the North 
Western Lumber Co. at Hoquiam will enlarge its sheds for 
the use of the spruce company. The company reports good 
progress on its new camps at Grass Creek and The Burn. 
Plans are being made for opening other camps as soon as 
cruising can be completed. Six carloads or more than 100,- 
000 feet of airplane spruce have been turned out by the 
Warren Co. in Pacific County in ten days. The company 
has about 550 men employed, 150 of whom are soldier- 
loggers. 

Since the Clark & Robb sawmill at Kelso was purchased 
by the McLane Fir Products Co. some time ago it has prac- 
tically been rebuilt. The foundation has been strengthened 
and a new boiler and 160 horsepower engine have been in- 
stalled. The plant in the meantime has been run steadily, 
turning out about 40,000 feet of lumber daily. When the 
new machinery is installed the plant will have a capacity of 
50,000 feet of lumber each 8-hour shift and the mill will be 
run with two shifts. C. T. Myers is manager. Rebuilding 
of the Moore mill at Kelso destroyed by fire several months 
ago is progressing and Mr. Moore hopes to have the plant 
running again in two months. 

In two weeks’ time about every shingle mill on Grays 
Harbor will be closed on account of car shortage. 'The period 
of suspension will be indefinite and some believe it may last 
a year. The Robert Gray mill and the Woodlawn mill in 
Hoquiam have already closed and a mill in North Aberdeen 
is down. The Coats mill at Hoquiam will close in a few 
days and likewise other plants. All the shingle mills which 
have been closed have a supply of stock in the storage sheds 
sufficient to meet demands, it is stated, for several months. 
The present supply of cars on the harbor is about 35 percent 
below normal. 

Twenty-nine vessels cleared Grays Harbor during Febru- 
ary carrying 22,229,000 feet of lumber to domestic and 
foreign ports. The number of clearances were seven under 
those of January and shipments were about 6,500,000 feet 
less, Shipments for January and February of this year are 
about 10,000,000 feet under those for the corresponding 
months of last year, Willapa Harbor shipments in February 
were 5,987,000 feet and in January 5,555,000 feet. Six 
vessels cleared Willapa Harbor each month. During 1917 
the offshore lumber shipped, including that sent to the 
Hawaiian Islands, totaled 38,395,012 feet from Grays Har- 
bor. Considering the shortage of bottoms the output from 
the harbor, the bulk going from Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Is 
regarded as remarkable by lumber manufacturers of this 


section. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 16.—The Saubert Mill at Acme, near Florence, one 
of the oldest mills in this vicinity, is being overhauled and 
new machinery installed preparatory to being operated. 
Fir timber will be handled only in the rough, no’ finishing 
work being planned now. The mill was built about thirty 
years ago by Dr. Saubert, of Myrtle Point. Some of the 
machinery of the Johnson Wendling mill at the same place 
is being transferred for use in the rebuilt plant. The three 
Saubert brothers operate a large general store at Florence 
and also operate the mill. 

The Fyfe-Wilson Lumber Co, is opening one of the old 
logging roads near Port Orford, Curry County, up Hubbard 
Creek, built about forty years ago, for the purpose of tap- 
ping a large tract of Port Orford cedar which will be hauled 
to the mill at Port Orford and made into airplane stock and 
ties. 

The railroad spur which the C. A. Smith company has 
had built from the Southern Pacific tracks into its yards 
is now completed with the exception of the rails which 
have not arrived yet. Ostlind & Payne, contractors for the 
spur, are building a double track for a traveling crane, 250 
feet long, which will be used in loading the cars, 

George Cox, of Bandon, has moved his mill from the 
Bradley Lake district to a site near the old Seeley & Ander- 
son logging road formerly belonging to the Robert Dollar 
Co. The place is about three miles from Bandon and there 
is available timber to keep the smal mill running for four 
years. About twenty men will be employed and the lumber 
hauled to Bandon for shipment outside. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 18.—With demand falling off slightly and with a 
labor situation that is hard to meet, British Columbia lumber 
manufacturers have decided to reduce the hours of working 
from sixty to forty-nine each week, and will operate mills 
nine hours a day for five days and four hours on Saturday. 
This will mean a reduction in output of about 15 percent, tho 
the wage bill will not be decreased proportionately. Under 
the new arrangement monthly employees, which includes prac- 
tically all the skilled and supervising help, will get the same 
pay for the reduced hours as for the former day of ten hours, 
but the day employees, paid by the hour, will get somewhat 
less. Only a few weeks ago an increase of 25 cents a day 
was made to the common labor about the mills, making $3 
a day wage, and the new schedule will bring them back to 
about where they were. 

The labor situation, taken in connection with production, 
was the principal topic of discussion at a conference of Coast 
and mountain lumber manufacturers held in Vancouver March 
8. The visitors included W. F. Lammers, of the Adams River 
Lumber Co., Chase, president of the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; H. C. Meeker, of the Nicola Valley 
Pine Lumber Co., Canford ; H. H. Ross, of the Ross-Saskatoon 
Lumber Co., Waldo; Fred Adolph, of the Adolph Lumber Co., 
Baynes Lake; A. K. Leitch, of the East Kootenay Lumber Co., 
Jaffray; BE. L. Staples, of the Otis Staples Lumber Co., 
Wycliffe; Mr. Pennock, of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co., 
Wardner, and I. R. Poole, of Nelson, secretary of the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A very representative 
gathering of the Coast millmen met the visitors, and after 
the sessions during the day in the offices of the B. C. Lumber 
& Shingle Manufacturers (Ltd.), an informal dinner was en- 
joyed at the Hotel Vancouver. 

The interior delegation left last night for Victoria to meet 
the provincial Government relative to the new taxation act. 
It pointed out strongly how adversely it would affect the 
lumber industry, and it is not improbable that changes will be 
made, as the members of the Government acknowledged that 
in many respects it was impracticable. 

Shingle manufacturers are confident that the red cedar 
shingle is more than holding its own with the patent roofing 
material which has been so widely advertised during the 
last few years. Credit is given to the campaign to show the 
user of shingles that nothing can beat them for roof cover- 
ing and that any argument used against them can easily be 
met. - Production of shingles in British Columbia in 1917 
is placed at 2,.278,205,000, . valued at $7,609,884, of 
which 1,411,420,000 went to the United States, the value 
of these being $5,182,856. In 1916 production was 1,900,- 


000,000, There were about 340 machines in the Province, ; 


20 percent operating day and night, the rest days only. 
An 8-hour day was begun in the logging camps of British 
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At the start ‘‘'Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine’’ set a standard 
of quality that established 
a new record for this great 
wood of the Atlantic Coast. 
Naturally fitted for yard 
stock, our perfect milling 
and careful grading make 
it doubly profitable. 





The above clump of vir- 
gin timber photographed 
on our holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees rang- 
ing in diameter from 16" 
to 24". From such trees we 
get a good proportion of 
the higher grades so de- 
sirable for interior work 
and finish. 
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will bring prices by next mail. 
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MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. i 


stece eee 


**When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 
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Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 


Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
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Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stcck and Car Material. 














Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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Columbia on March 11. Under the new system in some of 
the camps the hours of work will be from 7 to 11:30 a. m. 
and from 1:30 to 5:30 p. m., the long lunch interval being 
given with the hope that it will bring the men back to work 
fresher. Speaking offhand, log operators expect that pro- 
duction will be reduced, but it is hoped that the decrease 
will not be in proportion to the reduction of hours. There 
has been introduced in the legislature now in session at 
Victoria a general 8-hour law, with a clause requiring liter- 
acy for employees engaged in dangerous industries. The 
object of this is to prevent employment of the average 
Oriental in sawmills, logging camps etc., where insufficient 
acquaintance with the English language may result in mis- 
taken interpretation of orders. 

Transportation difficulties are interfering with the shingle 
business just now, the principal business being with middle 
West and eastern points. Prices are: Perfections, $4.25 ; 
Eurekas, $3.90; XXXXX, $3.50; XXX, $2.90. 

A shipment of 68,000 box shooks was made this week 
from the Fraser River to Seattle, there to be transferred to 
the liner Senator, which will take them en route to Singa- 
pore. This is the first of a series of similar orders. 

The steamer Harold Dollar is taking on a cargo of lum- 
ber from the Dollar mills on Burrard Inlet for the Orient. 

The auxiliary schooner Jean Steadman has completed its 
cargo of lumber at the mills of the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Company and is now on its maiden trip to Melbourne 
with 1,567,034 feet. The vessel was built at Victoria, B. C. 

W. M. Gilfoy, of Calgary, is on the Coast in connection 
with the production of spruce by the Coast Timber & Trad- 
ing Co., of which he is president. The company has 115 
timber claims off Queen Charlotte Sound, and all within a 
mile of salt water. 

Timber operators in the Capilano watershed, off Burrard 
Inlet, are coming into conflict with Vancouver city authori- 
ties because of the probable contamination of the city’s water 
supply caused by the logging operations now going on. The 
matter has been laid by the contending parties before the 
Government for its consideration. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 18.—The car shortage situation has become 80 
severe that the local press devotes considerable space to it, 
and after making a thoro investigation the Laurel Leader 
announces that the real reason for the shortage of Govern- 
ment shipments of lumber for ship schedules etc. is the 
car shortage; that dozens of carloads of this material are 
being stored on the ramps of the various mills awaiting 
cars for shipment, and that southern lumbermen are being 
unjustly criticized for not shipping the timbers faster, when 
the fault is with the railroads. The following letter to 
Regional Director General Markham from 8. B. Bissell, gen- 
eral manager of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. shows 
quite clearly the present situation: ‘We feel that for some 
reason or other this territory has been wiped off the map, 
as certainly there should be some regular daily supply of 
equipment sent to Laurel, which is the largest lumber manu- 
facturing point in the South. We earnestly request that 
you give this matter your most careful attention and see 
that some measure of first aid is applied immediately, and 
that necessary steps be taken to have equipment sent to 
Laurel regularly, and in sufficient quantity to keep our plant 
and the other Laurel mills in operation.” 

The small mills in the outlying districts which have been 
so badly handicapped since Dec. 1 by bad weather for log- 
ging, many of them being closed down a large part of the 
time, are now experiencing an unprecedented shortage of 
labor, so that most of them are now not in operation. The 
new planing mill of the Laurel Planing Mill Co. (Inc.) 
started operations this week. It is equipped with a resaw 
edger and three machines, and will install a boring machine 
soon, and has a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 

The reduction in size of ship timbers from 14x32- to 
12x24-inch, as recently announced by the Government, will 
enable operators in this district greatly to increase produc- 
tion, as it was extremely difficult to furnish the larger size 
in sound timber. 

New lists were in circulation during the last week raising 
prices of dimension from $1 to $2 a thousand and nearly all 
items of common lumber from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand. 
Inquiries are- numerous, and demand is strong. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 16.—The market is still running wild. Prices are 
a thing of the day, to be considered for momentary accept- 
ance or rejection and then forgotten. Lumber is every- 
where in demand, in excess of the supply and the ability of 
the manufacturers and wholesalers to ship. There is a 
heavy call for commercial lumber, the biggest call coming 
from the big northern yards whose stocks have been depleted 
by ordinary commercial buying and the demands of the Gov- 
ernment. In an endeavor to replenish these yard stocks the 
wholesalers are seeking acceptances of large orders, at un- 
heard of prices, knowing that little gamble is attached to 
their offerings for the reason that the yards they seek to 
serve will dispose of their stocks readily for ordinary build- 
ing purposes or else to the Government. 

On account of the car shortage and the embargoes, which 
are now even more severe, few orders for commercial lum- 
ber find placement in this territory unless they are taken 
with the definite understanding that they may be subject to 
embargoes etc. What little commercial lumber moves is 
going to nearby points not affected by the embargoes. 
While there is no large amount of new building in Georgia 
and Florida, much improving is going on, and the yards, 
not caring to plunge, as their brothers in the North are 
doing, are buying from hand to mouth. 

There is no such a thing as a stock of lumber on hand, 
either at the mills or in the yards. In this territory the 
mills are cutting strictly on orders and of these they all 
have an abundance ahead. Most of these orders are for the 
Government and they have the right of way. The only stock 
to be found in this country anywhere is composed of some 
B&better flooring, siding and finish, with some No. 1 com- 
mon that the Government is not buying except in limited 
quantities, ; 

There is some movement of lumber all the time from this 
port to Cuba. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that all cargoes now moving have to, carry a special license 
from Washington and on all shipments the shipper is obliged 
to go to Washington for such license. Some lumber is mov- 
ing to South America on special permission from the Gov- 
ernment, 

The schooner Lizzie H. Dennison, lumber laden, bound 
from Brunswick, Ga., to Cuba, foundered off the Florida coast 
near Titusville early Monday morning in a gale that raged 
for a couple of days. Its captain and crew of seven men 
were washed ashore safe, after the lifeboat that they had 
launched had been smashed against the hull of the sinking 
schooner as it was being launched. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 16.—Trading in North Carolina pine last week was 
not so large in the aggregate as during the week previous, 
This is due primarily to most of the larger mills not consid- 
ering any further business at this time even at the advanced 
prices, because of the difficulty in making shipment and also 
because of the congestion of freight upon the railways which 
has made it impossible for them to handle much business 
outside of that required by the Government. While the 
business from Uncle Sam is gratefully received either direct 
or thru other dealers, yet there would be a better feeling all 
around were it possible for the railroads to handle some 
domestic shipments and thus allow the mills to clean up a 
lot of old orders now standing on their books. There are a 
good many inquiries out for low grade rough lumber and 
also more personal visits are being made, but it appears 
that the buyers think prices are too high and on that account 
are balking from buying freely. Just how the operators 
are going to reduce their quotations in the face of ever ris- 
ing operating costs is hard to fathom. The increase in the 
water movement of lumber made possible by the good weather 
has been gratefully received by northern consumers and 
doubtless caused them to refrain from placing further or- 
ders at this time. The weather during March has been 
very propitious for the small air-dried mills but it is doubt- 
ful if the production of this material will be large in view 
of the labor shortage and the farmer hardly being able to 
get sufficient help for his crops, which he can sell at good 
prices, 

There has been an increase in the demand for 4/4 Nos, 2 
and 3 edge rough during the week, some ofthis stock going 
to Baltimore but most being sold to planing mills in the pine 
belt. Number 1 edge and good stock boards are not active, 
altho some improvement is expected in the near future, Four 
quarter No. 1 edge sold at $39.25 to $40; No. 2 at $38; 
No. 3 at $32 to $38. Some sales have been made at below 
these figures by those mills eager to get rid of such small 
surplus of this stock as they had on hand. The sales of box 
lumber during the week was not as large as the week 
previous, and the same is true of culls and red heart. A 
few large sales were made, however, at good prices. Four- 
quarter edge box sold at from $30 to $32; edge culls at 
$28 to $29; edge red heart at $26 to $27; 6-inch box at 
$31 to $32; 8-inch box at $33; 10-inch box at $34 to $34.50; 
12-inch box at $34.50 to $35; 5/4 edge box at $32; 6/4 
edge box at $32.50; 4/4 box bark strips at $21 to $22, 
These prices are quoted on an f. o. b. Norfolk basis. 

In dressed lumber, the sales during the week showed an 
increase, which was noted principally in No. 4, 13/16-inch 
flooring, 7/16-inch ceiling, and bark strip partition. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the volume of business offered 
the mills at this time is not large, due principally to the 
difficulty in making shipments, prices of dressed lumber are 
slowly but surely advancing. There is more uniformity in 
quotations also. An advance is made by one or two mills 
and secured on a number of orders; this is followed by an 
advance in quotations by others, and it is not very long 
before the procession has moved upward even tho the ad- 
vance may not be over 25 cents a thousand. This is just 
an idea of how the market is developing. Of course, the 
present conditions of the order books of the planing mills 
and the prospective demand from the Government for the 
housing propositions, and also the demand from manufac- 
turing industries and others for private housing extensions, 
have had a great influence upon the operators in their han- 
dling of the price question and in addition it is but natural 
to expect that when the rough lumber market shows un- 
expected strength both in demand and prices the dressed 
market should show a sympathetic increase even tho the 
demand is not exceptionally large. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 18.—Weather conditions in this vicinity continue 
ideal for sawmilling, but a great many of the small mills 
are closed down on account of lack of labor and teams which 
have gone to the farms, while those mills that have not closed 
down are operating with considerably reduced crews. The 
car shortage has again become very acute, so much so that 
shippers are experiencing considerable trouble in securing 
cars for loading even Government orders. 

The railroads seem to be gradually raising their embargoes, 
and while the Mobile & Ohio Railroad has had in effect an 
embargo against all shipments of lumber for the last two or 
three weeks it is understood that this embargo will be raised 
within the next day or two, but the lumbermen are not ad- 
vised whether after the raising of the general embargo the 
Mobile & Ohio will accept shipments for all points or just 
to certain points. The railroad yards at Meridian are still 
badly congested and it is not at all unusual for one to two 
weeks to elapse after cars have been pulled from the planers 
before they are weighed. 

The demand for all classes of lumber continues brisk and 
while some dealers claim to notice a tendency to advance 
prices on joists, dimension and timbers, it is generally con- 
ceded that there will be an appreciable advance in price of 
these items in the near future, 

Stocks, generally, are low and badly broken, and while it 
is the custom for the dealers in Meridian to stock up at this 
season, there is very little stocking up being done, owing to the 
material curtailment of the outputs of the small mills incident 
to the labor shortage. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 17.—The volume of new business booked by the 
mills in and around Alexandria is very encouraging and 
prices are steadily increasing. Especially is the demand for 
timbers of all sizes and all workings most urgent. Smaller 
timbers such as 4x4 to 8x8 inches in all grades are moving 
in larger volume than for many months previous, One inch 
stock is also being called for in large volume, and prices 
show steady improvement. Boards, shiplap and grooved 
roofing are being called for frequently and in all grades 
and widths. Stocks of No. 2 boards are very low and many 
mills report that they have only two and three cars on the 
yards at present with no chance to renew their stocks. 
Others report that their assortment is very badly broken. 
Stocks of shiplap are also low, especially on the No. 2 
grade. Fencing in all grades is moving in larger volume 
than for many weeks and prices show a very satisfactory 
increase ; 1x4- and 1x6-inch lead in the movement. 

Finish and the higher grades of ceiling, flooring and drop 
siding are also in splendid demand, with prices showing 4 
steady advance. Lower grades such as Nos. 1 and 2 are not 
moving in such large volume, but prices are slightly in 
advance over those of last week. 

Labor conditions show but little change; in fact, they are 
more acute than heretofore if such a thing is possible. Ad- 
ditional mills have been forced to close their plants until 
Some relief is forthcoming, which at the present time does 
not seem imminent. The idea of employing negro womeD 
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to work in the sawmills is being talked about more daily 
and it is thought it will be the only way in which to over- 
come the shortage. Millmen are still working on the ques- 
tion of having boys under 18 years old covered by the com- 
pensation insurance law, and hope to fill a great many 
vacant places caused by the draft. It is also thought that 
as soon as the negro returns from the farms labor conditions 
will improve materially. With the new draft coming on, 
it is hard to predict just how many mills will be forced to 
close down unless some remedy is forthcoming. 

Car shortage is almost a thing of the past in several sec- 
tions, while in others it is still a very large factor, and in 
many instances mills have had to shut down until the sup- 
ply improves. Some of the railroad men think that the pres- 
ent supply is only temporary and that in the near future the 
shortage will be even more acute. 

Local trade continues very good, and prices being ob- 
tained from this source are very encouraging. In fact, 
several of the larger mills report that local business since 
the first of the year has been almost double that of any 
corresponding period for many years, and that the demand 
continues. Building permits are also showing a marked in- 
crease each month, and many farmers are adding improve- 
ments to their farms, which makes the demand even greater 
than heretofore. 

Fleet schedules and larger timbers such as 3x12-inch up 
to 12x12-inch 24 to 40 lineal average (Merchantable 1905) 
are being booked by the mills in this section, which are hav- 
ing but little, if any, trouble in securing equipment in which 
to move them. 

Demand for dimension shows an increase and prices also 
show a marked advance. Number 1 is moving in larger 
volume than for several weeks and stocks on hand are some- 
what lower than in the week previous. Demand for No. 2 
is very good and stocks on hand at most mills are very low; 
in fact, many mills report that stocks of No. 2 are lower 
than they have ever been, with no chance to increase the 
supply. Short dimension and long joists are also in splendid 
demand, and prices show an increase weekly. fFour-, 6-, 8- 
and 9-foot in shorts are all moving in large volume. 

Oil rig timbers and paving block stock show a marked 
activity compared to the previous month, and prices are 
slightly increased. Oil rig timbers are being shipped to 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, with a few orders being 
booked for Louisiana, while paving block stock is being 
shipped to Indiana and Kansas, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 18.—It looks as if the troubles of the lumbermen 
would never cease, They had begun to felicitate themselves 
upon the opening up of navigation and the resumption of 
shipments by water, when came the decision of the stevedores 
and the vessel owners to demand higher wages and increased 
freight rates. Vessel owners are willing to make lower rates, 
but they want the shippers to look after the payment of 
the handlers who load and unload the barges and schooners 
but this kind of labor is hard to obtain at any price, so 
that the shipper never knows just where he stands. 

Receipts here are not so large as to have caused accumula- 
tions up to the present time. Thus far the stocks that have 
arrived have been snapped up with avidity by the box makers 
and other consumers, with the result that there is still a 
scarcity of lumber and by no means all the orders can be 
filled. The range of prices remains high, even tho the 
extreme quotations of the past, recorded under the spur of 
the direct necessity no longer obtain. 

Major G. L. Wood, who, until he joined the forces of the 
forest regiment concentrated at Washington last year, was 
vice president and general manager of the R. BH. Wood 
Lumber Co., this city, is back from France, where he went 
to. look after his military duties. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 18.—Contradictory reports on the transportation 
situation keep the market in an upset condition. The ex- 
perience of some wholesalers would seem to indicate that 
carriers were rapidly getting in better shape, but others 
have found that even their shipments of Government lum- 
ber have been refused by some of the southern roads because 
they can not get rid of them at the gateways to the North. 
Just how or why some shipments seem to come thru so 
easily at a time when other and very important ones are 
held up seems to be a puzzle to most lumbermen, and opin- 
ion is divided as to which way the future will take us. The 
demand for lumber, especially the volume kind, such as 
North Carolina and southern pine, is so great that prices 
are still advancing, and recent sales have been made on a 
record basis. Several concerns have saved themselves from 
stagnation by securing some sort of water transportation. 
One of the latest of these is Hallowell & Souder, who bought 
the barge H. R. Olinton several weeks ago, and have just pur- 
chased the barge Cecilia McIlwaine. Both are being used to 
bring North Carolina pine into this port. 

Others who have barges, either owned or chartered, are 
doing well since navigation opened again, but new charters 
are hard to get and rates are high, while the purchase of a 
barge at present means the investment of a lot of money. 
On the river front, it is safe to say, yard stocks have gained 
a little in the last three weeks, but the yards that are en- 
tirely dependent on the railroads are in bad shape for 
stocks. Wood Robinson and Frank K. Gillingham, who 
have been down South for the last eight weeks “expediting” 
shipments for some Government work here, have just re- 
turned, having secured nearly 200 cars while they were 
away. Many retailers and also the larger industrial con- 
Sumers have apparently come to the conclusion that com- 
mercial shipments will be a possibility soon and are placing 
liberal orders with the wholesalers for shipment as soon as 
possible. General business conditions here are good, with 
spots to the contrary. Spring weather has put some anima- 
tion into dull lines and manufacturers generally are well 
booked with orders. Raw material scarcity and the labor 
situation are still factors to be considered, the latter 
especially, since the enormous pay in the ship yards is draw- 
ing men rapidly away from all other lines of work. 

In addition to the great demand for North Carolina pine 
in all items except dwelling construction sizes there is a 
strong demand for oak, all kinds of hardwood flooring, fac- 
tory construction sizes, box and crating lumber of all kinds, 
and all the hardwoods. 

Building business in this city is still dead, even the big 
Hog Island operation not having actually begun yet on ac- 
count of some red tape that has to be followed, or cut. 
Preliminary improvements are under way and it is likely 
that actual construction will begin this week. The first 
lumber will be drawn from local yards, and bids have 
already been taken for it. The housing condition continues 
to get worse. Houses, flats, apartments and all kinds of 
dwellings are exceedingly scarce and there is practically 
nothing for rent. Houses sell better than they have for 
years, and bring increased prices. Last week was one of 


the most active for a long time in the sale of homes, and the 
suburbs were even more active than this city. 

Financial conditions are fair, money is to be had at fair 
rates, and collections are generally good. Big preparations 
are being made for the local lumbermen’s part in the com- 
ing Liberty Loan campaign. J. Randall Williams, jr., has 
been made vice chairman of the industrial and commercial 
committee of this district; Fred S. Underhill is in charge 
of Group 17, which gave $650,000 in the second campaign, 
and John I. Coulbourn is chairman of the allied lumber 
trades committee, with sixteen men who will make the can- 
vass of the trade. They are F. William Aszmann, Owen M. 
Bruner, John W. Coles, Charles C. Cross, B. Sumner Gill, 
Frank K. Gillingham, Eli B. Hallowell, Amos Y. Lesher, 
Watson Malone, Robert B. Rayner, Wood Robinson, J. Ander- 
son Ross, Thomas B. Rutter, jr., Eugene A. Skilton and 
J. Edwards Smith, jr. Their aim is $1,000,000 from the 
Philadelphia lumbermen, 

A meeting of the new Lumbermen’s Exchange will be 
held on the first Thursday of April, and the annual meet- 
ing will be held near the end of the month, The new bylaws 
and amendments will be finally passed at the former meet- 
ing, and the new regime will be under full sail. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 19.—The key to the lumber market in Pittsburgh 
this year will be found in the railroad situation, according 
to the views of most manufacturers and wholesalers of the 
district. The last week has developed that the car supply 
is so poor that any change at all would stimulate business, 
if it was toward more cars, The outlook, however, seems to 
be regarded as doubtful. There is a growing interest among 
large lumber consumers, and especially in the manufactur- 
ing trade, but with uncertainties increasing in the shipment 
of lumber neither the dealer or the consumer desires to 
obligate himself for any period for delivery if it can be 
avoided. 

Building operations have been steadily gaining in Pitts- 
burgh despite all obstacles. This is perhaps the best proof 
of the underlying strength of the building sentiment. Sup- 
plies are hard to get. Labor is not so difficult to secure, and 
while most of the labor is demanding higher wages this 
spring this matter, it is believed, can be adjusted when the 
men are shown that the industry is already in a struggle 
for existence and further to stifle it with higher costs would 
only be adding years to the period of recovery. The larger 
operations for the present are in the coal fields, where with 
mild spring weather energetic steps are being taken to com- 
plete extensions and improvements that were desperately 
needed all winter. 

Some large railroad orders reached Pittsburgh last week. 
These were mostly for southern pine and hardwoods, Ties 
are being taken in large quantities, and southern pine has 
the larger share owing to the increasing scarcity of oak and 
its rapidly increasing price. However, some of the railroad 
material taken was of hemlock and for construction work. 

President Louis Germain, jr., of The Germain Co., was 
in New York last week on a business trip. Mr. Germain 
had just prior to this returned from the extreme South, 
where he sought a more rapid movement of material to the 
northern markets. 

The Forest Lumber Co. reports a péculiar situation that 
is almost impossible to unravel. The trade sentiment, this 
company finds, is excellent, but the total default in rail- 
road car supply is making it almost impossible to do busi- 
ness. The company is unable to obtain any assurances of 
improvement as yet, tho hoping for a better movement with 
the advance of spring weather. Mill operations are re- 
ported to be at low ebb, because of the inability to secure 
cars for shipment. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 16.—The upward march of lumber prices continues, 
as a result of the strict enforcement of the 8-hour day in 
all the various ramifications of the lumber industry in North- 
west. Lumber operators in California, where the redwood 
mills have already adopted the 8-hour working day in their 
mills and camps, are watching the Coast situation keenly 
and preparing to protect themselves further. It is re- 
ported that clauses are being inserted in lumber contracts 
which provide that, in case of further extensions of the 
8-hour standard, the increased cost of production shall be 
added to the purchase price. 

As a result of the increased cost of production at the 
mills in Oregon and Washington, sweeping changes have 
been made during the last week in the quotations on 
Douglas fir lumber delivered in San Francisco, which amount 
to substantial advances on a number of grades and sizes, 
Some innovations were made in the system of rating heavy 
construction material etc. on which there was formerly 
quite a divergence between prices on water shipments and 
rail shipments from the Northwest to San Francisco, The 
fir list was changed over on all dimensions of common, vary- 
ing on a graduated scale, the advances ranging from $3 to 
$7, the increases in prices depending on dimensions of 3x12 
and larger. On any sizes from 8x12 up to 8x8, the base 
price here is now $28 instead of $25, the old domestic 
cargo base. The base on 10x10, and wider and 12x12 and 
wider, is now $80, and on 14x14 and larger, $32. This 
brings the domestic cargo prices up to a parity with the rail 
shipments made, under List No. 22, with the exception of 
the small dimensions, such as 1x2. These, latter, are now 
being sold cheaper when shipped by rail than by water. 
However, with the car situation along the Coast stiffening 
up again, prices on this small stuff are expected to go back 
to an equality. 

There is still very little call for ordinary yard stock in 
this market, but an excessive demand continues for timbers 
for heavy construction work, ship building timbers etc, The 
wholesalers have inquiries for great quantities of specials 
for the numerous ship yards around San Francisco Bay and 
in southern California, They are filling these to the best 
of their ability, taking into consideration the difficulty in 
securing prompt deliveries from the Northwest mills, which 
have a great accumulation of orders for Oregon and Wash- 
ington yards and for Government account. 

Railroad construction material is active in both fir and 
redwood. The Pacific Electric Railway Co., of Los Angeles, 
is in the market for a lot of construction material for road 
repair work, car building etc. The Southern Pacific Co. 
placed orders for a large quantity of fir some time ago, but 
has not gotten deliveries upon the full amount as yet. 

Redwood, which advanced during the last week, is very 
strong, and the 8-hour system is now in operation almost 
thruout the State. According to recent advices from Eureka, 
the 8-hour day has taken Humboldt County by storm, The 
acquiescence of the red wood lumber interests to the request 
of the Federal Government that the demands of organized 
labor for an 8-hour day be recognized, has borne fruit here 
more widely than had been expected. The 8-hour day now 
is in effect for all mill and logging camp employees, dock- 
men, stevedores and allied trades, retail clerks, launch and 


ferry employees and men employed in bolt and grape-stake 
camps. 

Logging is under way at some of the white and sugar 
pine mills, and it is expected that most of the sawmills will 
start up soon for the new season. There is an excellent 
eastern demand for nearly all grades and sizes, but the 
placing of an additional embargo on the railroads on March 
10 has brought shipping to points east of Ohio and Indiana 
almost to a standstill. Several of the mills had been shipping 
around by the southern route, but this has now been blocked. 
The manufacturers, however, are going ahead with their 
preparations for a big cut, this year, hoping that the rail 
situation may be straightened out by the time they have new 
lumber dried ready for the eastern market. The scarcity of 
the shop grades of white and sugar pine would have been 
more marked by this time had not the embargo caused great 
delays in making shipments. ; 

The management of Charles R. McCormick & Co., this 
city, feel elated over the excellent performance of their 
motorship Oity of Portland, which was recently comman- 
deered by the United States Shipping Board. After coming 
into San Francisco harbor, fully loaded, at 2:30 p. m. on 
March 13, it sailed at 11 p. m., the same day, for an 
Atlantic port, without any detention from repairs, to ma- 
chinery or anything else. The City of Portland loaded a 
cargo of 2,000,000 of Douglas fir lumber on Puget Sound 
and made the trip down to this port in five days and two 
hours. 

A crew of more than twenty-five women is now working 
with successful results in the box factory of the Red River 
Lumber Co, at Westwood. Their work mainly consists in 
tailing off at the cut-off saw, altho it is expected that the 
labor shortage, later in the season, will necessitate the 
employment of a larger force of women, who will be em- 
ployed generally thruout the box factory. With this expecta- 
tion, the company erected a women’s bunkhouse, but, until 
the force of women workers increases, it will be occupied 
by male employees. 

The Union Lumber Co., of Inglenook, Mendocino County, 
plans to log the Douglas fir timber standing between Ingle- 
nook and Little Valley. The stand of timber is estimated 
to contain from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet. A railroad, 
two and a half miles in length, from the top of the ridge 
near Inglenook, which will be built at once, will connect 
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with the Glen Blair logging road near the Little Valley 
cookhouse. ; 

George X. Wendling, who has been in the Hast for several 
years past, makes the following announcement: “I am 
pleased to inform you and my other friends that I have 
returned to San Francisco permanently and have accepted 
the presidency of the Pacific Wirebound Box Co., with head- 
quarters in the Hobart Building. The merits of the wire- 
bound box are widely and fully appreciated for their superior 
qualities as shipping containers thruout the Eastern States. 
The presentation of facts to packers on the Pacific coast 
and the Hawaiian Islands, with relation to the special merits 
of the box, will engage my active attention and I hope to 
materially expand the uses of lumber in the box industry. 
As the fruit crop for 1918 promises to be the largest in 
California’s history, I expect to be very busy again in my 
former field of action; however, never so busy but that I 
will be glad to meet my friends here, where they will find 
a cordial welcome as of old.” 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


March 16.—The big sawmill plant of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at Bonner has 
been running steadily all last year and so far this year. A 
year ago the plant was shut down six weeks when two double 
cutting Filer & Stowell band mills were installed replacing 
single cutting band mills. The plant was run night and 
day about four months only last year because of labor 
scarcity, and the output for the year was about 60,000,000 
feet. The plant is practically new. The frame was renewed 
and new foundations were put in, in addition to much new 
and up-to-date machinery. 

The logging operations of the company are now carried on 
along the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway out from Soudan, thirty-five miles west of Bonner. 
The company has built to the north six miles of main line 
logging railroad, up Nine Mile Creek, A high lead outfit is 
being installed there, where one big road engine and three 
skidders are employed, 

W. C. Lubrecht, sales manager of the company says that 
the stock of lumber on hand is the lowest it has ever been, 
there having been only about 21,000,000 feet in the yard 
at Bonner the first of the year, where in times past there 
has been 48,000,000 feet in piles, with a total of 140,000,000 
feet in pile at the three plants, including Bonner, St. Regis 
and Hamilton. The latter two plants have not been operated 
for several years, the company concentrating its manufac- 
turing at the big Bonner plant. 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


March 16.—During 1917 the Polleys Lumber Co. at its 
Missoula plant cut about 17,000,000 feet of lumber, its out- 
put being restricted on account of the labor shortage in the 
woods. The intention is to operate night and day this year 
and turn out about 30,000,000 feet of lumber. The plant is 
equipped with a 7-foot Phoenix band mill of the heavy type, 
and saws about 130,000 feet of lumber in ten hours. WB. H. 
Polleys, president of the company, says that it is putting in 
some fine western pine timber at its logging operations on 
the Flathead Indian Reservation between Evero and Arlee, 
on the Northern Pacific road west of Missoula. The Polleys 
Lumber Co. has built four miles of logging road into the 
timber, which it reaches within a half mile of the Northern 
Pacific track. Logging on this tract of timber began in 
October under the supervision of Edgar G. Polleys. Re- 
cently the company sawed one 16-foot log that scaled 2,800 
feet. The timber averages, however, about six 16-foot logs 
to the thousand feet. Sales Manager J. P. Lansing says 
that the company has a smaller stock on hand than a year 
ago, but at the rate it is now sawing, running two shifts, 
it will have a normal stock on hand for shipping to the 


spring trade. 
' SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 16.—The supply of red cedar posts for the middle 
West yard trade will this year probably be reduced to nearly 
half of normal because of adverse labor and weather condi- 
tions which have prevailed for the last year. BH. A. Lindsley, 
of the Lindsley Bros. Co., Spokane, predicts about half of 
the normal supply of posts will be produced this year and 
that the supply for 1917 is only about two-thirds of normal. 

One of the largest producers and shippers of cedar posts 
in the Inland Empire region is the E. T. Chapin Co., with 
offices in the Columbia Building, Spokane. Mr. Chapin re- 
ports a very satisfactory business at the present time, with 
stocks greatly restricted. 

-H. J. Searl, manager of the Northern Cedar Co., with 
general offices in Spokane, says that his concern will not 
have as large a stock of posts this year as formerly, but 
that its supply will be well assorted. This concern has put 
in a larger stock of poles than usual. Demand for poles, he 
says, Is to some extent replacement work. Last year a good 
many poles were used for transmitting power and also were 
cut up and used for foundations for cantonment buildings. 

The Buswell Lumber Co., with offices in the Old National 
Bank Building, which sells for the, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co., Bend, Ore., in western territory, now has four sales- 
men in the field. Walker A. Buswell covers Wyoming and 
Montana on the Northern Pacific, and between his trips 
spends considerable time in the Spokane office, assisting his 
father F. W. Buswell. W. A. Gaetz, travels in Colorado and 
western Nebraska, with headquarters in Denver. D. 8. 
Pickett with headquarters in Norfolk, Neb., travels north 
of the Platte River, as far east as Norfolk and Columbus. 
RK. C. McMillan makes his headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., 
and travels thru southeastern Nebraska. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 19.—A strong invasion of wholesalers into the lum- 
ber market last week caused something of a boom all around. 
Many retailers promptly followed suit, with the result that 
there has been a general tightening up and a much better 
feeling pervading the market. Apparently a survey of the 
situation caused wholesalers’ to fear that there would not 
be enough of a good many items to go around this summer 
and they decided to get in while there was a chance to pick 
up what they needed. Meanwhile the car situation has not 
improved either in the West or in the South, and in the 
latter section the various embargoes are very irritating. 
Neither has the labor situation shown any improvement, 
according to reports here. 

In a general way, all reports indicate a better building 
outlook than was expected. The crop outlook is very rosy, 
so far, and there appears to be a general disposition on the 
farms to take a little better care of farm machinery and 
high-priced products, with the result that considerable lum- 
ber is going to the farms. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
March 18.—Since last week the embargo situation has 
grown decidedly worse in this section, and none of the rail- 
roads in the Tuscaloosa district will accept shipments beyond 










their own lines. Even Government orders are being held 
up the same as commercial orders, and there seems little 
prospect of immediate improvement. 


: NEW YORK 


March 19.—There is little change in the lumber situation 
except that mild weather the last few days has developed 
among retail dealers a more optimistic opinion as to the 
spring and early summer outlook. Notwithstanding the re- 
ports as to building restriction and the difficulty with which 
labor can be obtained, yards find an inclination among some 
prospective owners to proceed, not for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more comfort but for house construction that is of a really 
important nature. A very large class of laborers in this sec- 
tion has been getting good wages during the last year; some 
surplus has accumulated and a desire to own their homes is 
becoming manifest among a number of them. The “Own 
Your Home” campaign is well under way and is receiving the 
unqualified support of such newspapers as the New York 
Evening Sun, which has devoted considerable space to pro- 
mulgating the idea. 

On the other hand, war business continues urgent and 
there are plenty of orders to take care of all stocks offered, 
Spruce is exceptionally scarce and shippers report that labor 
and weather conditions have combined to result in a smaller 
amount of logs being cut this year than ever before, and 
while prices are now considered high they are likely to go 
higher. It is difficult to substitute other woods because 
those are just as scarce and hard to get. All yards report a 
decided falling off in normal business, but the district as a 
whole is handling considerable lumber and the new busi- 
ness more than offsets the loss that ordinarily would result. 
The dissatisfaction with which much of this business is placed 
is quite pronounced and while the Government appears to have 
a plan for replacing stocks sold from the retail yards, it is 
felt that much difficulty will be experienced and time lost in 
getting the replaced stocks actually to the yard; in other 
words ; that the Government will have some of the same diffi- 
culties to overcome that commercial trade has experienced so 
far as transportation and labor are concerned. 

The fact that this market is so situated as to make it a 
prominent one in the Government’s plan for house building 
construction causes much comment as to how this business 
is to be handled. One of the most gratifying features of the 
situation at this time is the growing number of apartment 
house projects that are rapidly developing. While Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn are as yet unaffected by this movement, 
there is considerable new activity in Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Newark, East Orange and other New Jersey towns, and in 
Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, Long Island City and Jamaica. The 
plans for a large number of entirely new projects are well 
advanced and many are already started. The demand for 
rentable space in modern apartment houses in the suburban 
sections has been insistent and those backing this construc- 
tion movement will surely reap large benefits from their 
decision to supply this want. In outside retail circles some 
of these operations are of immense magnitude and will pro- 
vide labor for thousands of mechanics and tax the ability of 
the material producer to supply the demands. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 18.—At the request of local wholesalers the White 
Pine Association and the Chamber of Commerce Saturday 
wired William G. McAdoo, director general of the railroads, 
and Senators James W. Wadsworth, jr., and William Calder 
and Congressman 8S, Wallace Dempsey at Washington, D. C., 
urging them to exercise their best efforts for the relief of the 
serious car shortage confronting local shippers. Shippers 
claim that they are not being supplied with more than 10 
percent of the rail tonnage that they need. Inasmuch as the 
greater part of the stock moving from the local yards is for 
consumption by the Government or by manufacturers who 
have contracts with the Government, they consider that the 
supply of cars should be very materially increased. Today 
cars became more plentiful. The reason for the supply was 
not made plain, but it was a most welcome relief. Extra men 
were put to work loading the cars with stock that has been 
accumulating at the planing mills. 

In response to a protest from lumber and other shippers in 
the Tonawandas against the proposed imposition of a charge 
of $2 for placing cars on industrial siding and $1 for spot- 
ting B. M. Baruch, of the War Industries Board, stationed at 
Washington, D. C., has notified the shippers’ division of the 
Chamber of Commerce that all interested persons will be given 
a hearing before a decision is reached on the proposition. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


March 18.—Altho every plant in North Carolina engaged 
in the manufacture of furniture or allied lines is operating at 
full capacity, the manufacturers have decided to take on 
just as much work for the Government as the national officials 
desire. Government contracts in one of the several wood- 
working plants will start immediately, and will cause every 
plant to operate for not less than sixty hours a week. This 
means early rising for the operatives, for the manufacturers 
still purpose to give them Saturday afternoons off so that 
their war gardens may be given needed attention. 

Since the influx of workers in the winter of 1916-17 many 
tenant houses have been built in the vicinity of the plants, 
and it is now possible for laborers to secure quarters at & 
nominal rental, and the decision of the manufacturers to. take 
on Government work means that many additional wood 
workers will be needed in the immediate future, 

Recently an organization of manufacturers that main- 
tained permanent offices and representatives in Washington 
was handed an $8,000,000 order for wagon tongues, beds and 
spokes. National officials had found that wagon makers 
were swamped under the influx of orders received from the 
Allies, and they turned to the furniture makers for relief. 
The decision of the manufacturers to accept the order was 
reached at a meeting at the Commercial Club at High Point, 
one of the principal furniture manufacturing centers of the 
country. There is a stipulated price and margin of profit 
attached to the contract, but the furniture men did not hesl- 
tate in accepting this important work for the Government, 
even tho it means a financial sacrifice. They will continue 
making what the Government wants until the war is ended. 
At the outset of the war every woodworking plant in this 
State, acting conjointly, made a proffer to the Government 
and the offers of several of them were accepted. One of 
them has been working accordingly at Government prices 
and on Government specifications for more than a year, first 
toward filling an order for army quarters, and more recently 
for enlisted men in the navy. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


March 18.—There is a world of lumber business being 
done here, but it is almost entirely Government business, 
as it has been found impossible to get any other kind moved. 
Some firms bere have as much as seventy-five to eighty cars 
sold to railroads, but are unable to move a foot of it; and 
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from indications it looks as tho the Government is going 
to take in hand the provision of new equipment and the re- 
pair of old rolling stock for the railroads—now under Gov- 
ernment control. 

Inquiries have been received here from sources under Gov- 
ernment control asking for information as to how much car 
material per month each mill can furnish over a period of a 
<n is a great deal of Government business being done; 
in fact ship building stuff and lumber for, private parties 
having Government contracts is about all the lumber that 

being moved nowadays. 

4 eae is no cessation of the work of development by the 
United States Steel Corporation at Chickasaw, nor is there 
any dearth of lumber for the requirements there, as it is 
shipped in every day by the train load. 

Local ship builders state that they are now encountering 
no trouble in obtaining materials, indicating that the Gov- 
ernment is bending all its energies in speeding up the con- 
struction of ships. 

Work on the $600,000 docks of the city was begun at 
Arlington during the last week, by the contracting firm of 
Chesley, Earl & Heimback, of Buffalo, New York, who have 
the contract for building the pier of bulkheads. They pro- 
pose to complete this work in 200 working days. 

The roadbed of ‘the electric line at Chickasaw, which is 
to connect with the lines of the Mobile Light & Railroad 
Co. has been completed and surfaced and the laying of the 
rails will begin at once; so this line will be ready for traffic 
within the next thirty days, at the rate things move at 


Chickasaw. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 18.—Another move in the development of the live- 
stock industry on Louisiana cut-over lands is reported by 
local newspaper today. They announce that C. C. Henrick- 
sen, a Nebraska ranchman, has formed a partnership with 
W. L. and Charles Houlton, of the Houlton Lumber Co., to 
engage in cattle raising on cut-over lands owned by the 
Messrs. Houlton in St. Tammany and Tangipahoa parishes. 
The report adds that Mr. Henricksen will ship immediately 
from his farm at York, Neb., 500 pure-bred heifers to start 
the new venture in Louisiana. He came to New Orleans from 
Lake Charles, where he had been inspecting lands, and within 
the last few days has paid several visits to cut-over tracts in 
the parishes adjoining New Orleans. W. L. Houlton already 
has a model farm at Uneedus, La., carved out of his cut-over 
holdings and stocked with thorobred cattle, hogs and Shet- 
land ponies. 


Branch office and plant managers of the Lucas B. Moore 
Stave Co. assembled in New Orleans last week for a confer- 
ence with the company heads and a general interchange of 
views. A highly interesting and helpful conference is re- 
ported. Those in attendance were: W. K. Knox, president 
of the company, from New York; Lucas BH. Moore, W. P. 
Young, and T. F. Robertson, of the New Orleans office; BD. C. 
Grace, E. M. Dunn and B. B. Richards, of Mobile; T. G. 
Stephenson, of Savannah; W. V. Grace, of Columbus, Miss. ; 
P. J. Landry, of Baton Rouge, and BE, W. Beeson, of Horatio, 
Ark. 

Advices from Vicksburg, Miss., state that the Disher Hoop 
& Lumber Co, and the Dixie Hoop Co., both of that city, have 
perfected an arrangement under which the former company 
will turn to the manufacture of veneer, its hoop machinery 
being transferred to the Dixie company’s plant, doubling that 
concern’s hoop manufacturing capacity. Derrick and other 
timber handling boats will be constructed for the transporta- 
tion of raw material. Both companies, it is said, depend 
almost exclusively upon water transportation for their mate- 
rial and have been handicapped by lack of transportation 
facilities. The new equipment will enable them to draw upon 
a wider territory for timber supply. 

Advices from Mississippi state that the Denham Lumber 
Co., at Summerland, that State, has closed down its sawmill, 
owing to a shortage of labor and teams, O. H. Denham, the 
owner, is quoted as saying that he has no idea when the plant 
will be able to resume, the date depending upon labor supply. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 20.—Birmingham lumbermen are to participate in 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign. They will wage a fight 
as ‘an army,” and the campaigners will go into private homes, 
business institutions and on the street. At the regular month- 
ly meeting on Friday of next week at the Molton Hotel head- 
quarters, the Birmingham Lumbermen’s Club will have this 
matter up for discussion. A committee has asked that the 
manager of the next campaign designate the club as one of 
the many “armies” to aid in the selling of the bonds. At 
the meeting other important matters will come up. 

Central Freight Association territory has furnished in- 
creased orders for southern pine this week, but the lumbermen 
have been unable to furnish the material on account of the 
serious car shortage. It is a question of only a few weeks 
until mills will be forced either to suspend or stack the ma- 
terial on vacant lots unless there is a change in the situ- 
ation. Those mills that have huge Government orders are 
shown more favors, so far as cars are concerned, than those 
furnishing material to the commercial trade. Government 
material moves better than for the last few days. 
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Carr, C. W. Kates and T. Killian, of Escanaba; former 
Assemblyman Fred Soper, Ripon; Henry Overbeck, Stur- 
geon Bay; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Carney, Faithorn, Wis.; 
Senator T. Burke, Green Bay; W. P. Cooke, Oconto; 
H. S. Hughes, jr., Milwaukee; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Craw- 
ford, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Davis, A. L. Osborne and 
Louis Schreibler, of Oshkosh. Interment was in Forest 
Home cemetery. 

During a period roughly estimated at about three dec- 
ades, the greater activity and larger interest in the 
lumber industry centered in that part of the ‘‘white 
pine North,’’ the region loosely and faultily denom- 
inated the Northwest, in which Marinette is situated— 
the region that was the theater of Isaac Stephenson’s 
operations as a timber owner and lumber manufacturer. 
That section saw the beginnings and the continuance for 
practically a generation of the romance of the lumber 
industry. There the stalwarts of that time (some of them 
still living, a few factors yet to be reckoned with in 
commerce) had their struggles and triumphs. They were 
men of strong physique, with mentality to correspond, 
inured to hardships, of extraordinary foresight and quick 
decision, of courage unplumbed. Of these, with all their 
strong characteristics, was Isaac Stephenson, now gone 
to his final reward in his ninetieth year. 


—_— 

A. TRACY LAY.—One of the real pioneer lumbermen of 
the country, who perhaps was responsible as much as any- 
body else for the development of the lumber industry in 
the peninsula of Michigan following 1850, died at his home 
in Highland Park, Ill., on Tuesday, March 19. Had Mr. 
Lay lived until June 18 he would have reached the ad- 
vanced age of 93 years, and he was a real veteran among 
a group of aged lumbermen in Chicago. Mr. Lay came to 
Chicago in 1849 and soon afterward founded the lumber 
firm of Hannah, Lay & Co., with the help of the late 
Perry Hannah and James Morgan. During the career of 
that concern it was one of the foremost lumber producing 
companies in northern Michigan. Up to the time of his 
death Mr. Lay was active in various corporations which 
were formed following the dissolution of the Hannah & 
Lay partnership. Mr. Lay was born in Batavia, N. Y., 
in 1825. At the age of 24 he came to Chicago, and the first 
yard that the Hannah, Lay & Co. opened in 1850 at Canal 
and Jackson streets. At that time, this was the farthest 
yard south, with the exception of Ferry storage yard. 
Today the point where the yard was located is right at the 
edge of the loop district in Chicago. In 1860 the company’s 
yard was moved to Lumber Street, south of Twelfth, where 
it remained until the company withdrew from the whole- 
sale business in 1889. 

In 1851 the firm bought a small water sawmill at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., which was the start of its northern opera- 
tions. Besides owning many mills in the North and hold- 
ing between 50,000 and 60,000 acres, giving them a timber 
supply for forty years, the company owned many vessels 
in the cargo days. The yearly cut of the company aver- 
aged 25,000,000 feet during its operations and upon the final 
windup of its affairs in 1889 an amount estimated at 250,- 
oo” feet was disposed of to John Torrent, of Muskegon, 

ich. 

After forty years of business life spent in the lumber 
industry Mr. Lay became interested in several other lines 
of business, and he and Mr. Hannah purchased the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building in Chicago, which in the early 
nineties was one of the largest office structures in the 
downtown district. 

Mr. Lay was a member of the Episcopal Church and the 
funeral was held on Thursday afternoon at Trinity Church, 
Highland Park, the Rev. T. C. Wolcott officiating. Inter- 
Ment was at Graceland Cemetery in Chicago. The de- 
ceased is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Charles H. Mc- 
Cauley and Mrs. R. Floyd Clinch, both of Chicago. 


JOHN F. HENRICHS.—The death is announced, March 
8, at Crowley, La., at the age of 64, of John F. Henrichs, 
for more than twenty years a lumber salesman with wide 
acquaintance in Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi. Mr. 
Henrichs was born in Germany, but came to the United 





States when a mere child and in spirit and character was 
a thoro American. He had a host of friends thruout the 
South who will learn with sincere regret of his passing. 
Mr. Henrichs leaves a widow and one sister. His body 
was taken to New Orleans and the funeral was there con- 
ducted by the Elks, of which fraternity the deceased was a 
member, 

Sales Manager BH. V. Folsom, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., writes to the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Mr. Henrichs as follows: 

“For more than twenty years Mr. Henrichs represented 
this company and the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. 
in the southern Louisiana field. He was one of those rare 
salesmen of the old school, capable, intelligent and con- 
scientious to the last degree. His place will be exceedingly 
difficult to fill, and we feel sure his many friends, espe- 
cially among the old time lumbermen, will regret keenly to 
learn of his death,” 


J. G. RIEFLING.—After a lingering illness, J. G. Rie- 
fling, 64 years old, died in St. Louis, Mo., March 6. He 
was the father of F. J. Riefling, president of the George 
W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co. Mr. Riefling was a 
native of Germany and had been a resident of St. Louis 
for fifty-five years. At one time he was engaged in the 
cooperage business. Besides a widow, two sons survive. 
The funeral was held on March 7. 





A. W. H. CURTIS.—The death of A. W. H. Curtis, who 
for nearly twenty years has been head of the foreign 
shipping department of the British Columbia Mills Timber 
& Trading Co., occurred recently at Vancouver, B. C. 
His*business connection has brought him into close con- 
tact with shipping interests, and he is well known by 
mariners of all nationalities. 





THOMAS R. WINFIELD—Much regret has been occa- 
sioned in lumber and business circles generally over the 
sudden death from heart disease, Friday, March 15, of 
Thomas R. Winfield, of Memphis, Tenn., president of the 
Cole Manufacturing Co. Mr. Winfield came to Memphis 
and entered the employ of this firm as office boy in the 
early '90s, and steadily worked himself up to the presi- 
dency which he assumed when the former head of that 
firm died in 1907. Mr. Winfield took a prominent part in 
politics and was president of the Business Men’s Club 
in 1914. He was 47 years old and unmarried. He was 
a member of the Tennessee Club and was also a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. The latter organ- 
ization adopted appropriate resolutions at its meeting on 
Saturday. The body was taken to Almo, Tenn., for in- 
terment, the former home of Mr. Winfield. 


EDWARD BEVERLY SHIELDS.—The funeral of Ed- 
ward Beverly Shields, aged 47, vice-president of the 
Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and of the 
Northern Coast Timber Co., who died, Saturday, March 
16, was held Monday afternoon, March 18. The services 
were under the auspices of Tacoma lodge of Elks, No. 174. 
Mr. Shields’ illness had extended over a period of three 
years, but he had been able to attend to his business 
affairs up to a very short time prior to his death when he 
decided to go to the hospital for an operation. A keen 
business man with a very likable personality, Mr. Shields 
had many friends among the lumber and business men. 
He was born in Missouri and at an early date moved to 
Michigan and first engaged in the lumber business at 
Menominee. In 1899 he married Miss Belle Holmes, of 
Menominee, and later moved to the Pacific coast, residing 
in Portland, then Aberdeen and finally Tacoma. Besides 
his wife, he is survived by two sons, Sergt. Beverly Shields 
in the spruce department of the signal corps at North 
Bend, Ore., and Sergt. H. Doane Shields, at Vancouver 
ee geo + iene and by a daughter, Mrs. Thomas Autzen, 
of Portland, 








JAMES HUNNELL.—James “Chip” Hunnell, aged 78 
years, who for the last thirty years has represented the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. in southern Indiana and 
southern Illinois territory, and who was one of the oldest 
lumber salesmen in the United States, died at his home 
in Evansville, Ind., Sunday, March 17. Mr. Hunnell had 
traveled as a lumber salesman continuously for forty-five 
years, and in all that time did not lose a day’s salary. 
His death was sudden and due to heart failure. He was 
a member of Reed Lodge A. F. and A. M. of Evansville, 
and the lodge had charge of the funeral services, which 
took place Wednesday, March 20. Besides his wife, he is 
survived by a brother and three sisters. Mr. Hunnell was 
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Choice Northern Hardwoods 


At Pentoga, Mich., Marathon City, Wis. and our mills in 
Shawano County, Wis. we are now putting into pile daily 


Over 100,000 Feet 


of choice hardwood lumber. 
e are anxious to quote factories on present and future 


needs. 
“*Pamous’”’ Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


‘Dry Hardwoods | 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 
1 car 4-4 No.1 C. & B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Seite & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. _ 


Maple-Beech—Elm-Ash 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39 M ft. 1-1-16x2’’ No. 1 Maple Flooring. 
SSM it. ‘* 2 Clee My 
200 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Maple. 
500 M ft. 5-4 sh ag 
Beech. 


500 M ft. 5-4 + 
150 M ft. 6-4 #8 Elm. 

150 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 
10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 " = ay 
40 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 - se “ 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 to ‘* Ash. 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash. 























Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


| ELM & BIRCH 


4.4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 


Write for List Today. J 











We'll Buy It 


There’s hardly an item of lumber 
we could not sell more of. Send 
us your lists. 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 


LUMBER CoO. 


leg 'timate 
wade OnLy 











A book for retail lumber 

RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS dechienube Wenn modern cheds, 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT eetenanens a | aa 
helps you choose the type of she 

By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground mene. and aevelians: framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50, 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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widely known thru the three States in which he traveled 
so long, and the news of his death will be received with 
keen regret. 

ABRAHAM H. RIANT.—A pioneer of the Wisconsin 
pineries, Abraham H. Riant, of Dancy, Wis., died recently 
from the effects of advanced age at the home of a 
daughter. Mr. Riant was born in Pennsylvania in 1835 
and came to Wisconsin in 1870, when the lumbering in- 
dustry of the North was just approaching the zenith of 
its history and when the primitive methods of handling 
the products of the forest were giving way to the more 
advanced means. Mr. Riant was among the last Wis- 
consin River pilots to float their majestic fleets of logs 
down the stream to the Mississippi River markets. He 
was also among the first to supervise the transportation 
of logs by rail. He worked in all departments of the 
industry and his was a man’s part in the strenuous days 
of logging and lumbering in Wisconsin. He served thru 
the Civil War with much credit. 





OSCAR W. MONROE.—Oscar W. Monroe, a prominent 
lumber merchant and timber dealer, died this week at his 
home in Guilford County, North Carolina, of pneumonia. 
The deceased was 55 years of age and a native of Bladen 
County, North Carolina, and for the last quarter century 
has been in business in the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina. Mr. Monroe was for some years associated with 
J. R. Pitts in the lumber business and the partnership was 
not dissolved until recently. He is survived by his widow 
and five children. 





JOHN HEWITT.—Little John Hewitt, the 5-year-old 
son of W. H. Hewitt, of Seattle, Wash., president of the 
Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co., with mill at Bellvue, Wash., 
died at a local hospital on March 8 after having been 
struck by a passing automobile shortly after leaving his 
father’s car. The child was on his way to school when 
the accident occurred. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS ==" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 








YARDS: 4 
wens: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material a 4 FIR” Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling- Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 

Our { RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 

Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








H. L. Sale, president and general manager of the Hoffman 
Bros. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., was in Chicago Wednesday and 
called on several in the local trade. 


Charles Myers, sales manager of the hardwood department 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was 
a local trade visitor during the week. 


J. M. Lyon, of LaHarpe, Ill, one of the well known mem- 
bers of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Chicago last Saturday. 


T. T. Jones, of the Webster Lumber Co., wholesale and re- 
tail dealer in hardwood lumber of Minneapolis, Minn., spent 
a part of the week in Chicago, calling on the local trade. 


W. W. Logan, of the Merl Hardwood Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss., was in Chicago a few days calling on the trade and 
returned home feeling that he had a satisfactory number of 
orders, 


Arthur Jarvis, vice president of the Steven & Jarvis Lum- 
ber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday. He 
pronounced orders still more plentiful than cars, with prices 
showing a tendency to go up still higher. 


D. A. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., father of Secretary C. D. 
Root, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
was a local trade visitor early in the week. Mr. Root operates 
a yard at Hebron and his son has a plant at Crown Point. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., announces 
that George 8S. Hardy, a well known local salesman, will 
represent the company in territory near Chicago. Mr. Hardy 
formerly represented the Idaho White Pine Selling Agency 
in Michigan territory. 


J. M. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., and Frederic McMullen, 
of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., are in the South on a 
mill trip. George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber 
Co., returned Thursday morning from a week’s trip among 
southern hardwood mills. 


G. M. Richardson, of Wichita, Kan., sales representative 
of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., was in Chi- 
cago during the week and as a result obtained some nice 
orders to send south. “Not that the mill needed them,” he 
said, “but I am still on the job.” 


James C. Simpson, of James C, Simpson & Co., line yard 
dealers of Galesburg, Ill., left St. Luke’s hospital in Chicago 
last Saturday and returned home after having been a patient 
there two weeks. Mr. Simpson underwent an operation and 
left for home feeling much improved, 


The Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
has established a lumber department in addition to its cross- 
tie business and hereafter will handle all kinds of hardwood 
lumber. C. W. Peters, formerly of the C. W. Peters Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, is manager of the department. 


Walter C. Boden, of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co., 
Phillips, Wis., was a local trade visitor early in the week. 
Among the other northern visitors were Leo. H. Schoenhofer, 
of the Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, and W. T. Grossman, 
of the Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Frank H. Campbell, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., of Shreveport, La., left last Saturday for the South. 
Mr, Campbell recently became located in Chicago territory 
and on his return will bring his family to reside in Chicago. 


Adair Lockman, vice president of the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was in Chicago Tuesday calling on the railroad 
trade, in which the company specializes, Mr. Lockman, who 
formerly was located in Chicago, comes here frequently, as 
the company has a large and growing trade in Chicago terri- 
tory. 


R. B, Baker, of the Empire Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
stopped off in Chicago Monday en route home from a month’s 
trip to the west Coast. He reported conditions fully as bad 
as cited in reports from there in the last few weeks and 
expressed a belief that the car situation was growing more 
serious instead of improving. 


W. W. Gamble, general manager of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., was in Chicago last Friday 
and expressed himself as very confident of the market. He 
was on his way home from the East and declared that he did 
not think there would be half enough of thick stocks of birch, 
basswood and maple in the North to meet the demand this 
spring. 


W. H. Abbott, well known in lumber circles in Ohio terri- 
tory and who has been connected with the Buskirk-Rutledge 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Quicksand, Ky., has re- 
signed his position to become sales manager for the Gill- 
Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau, Wis. Mr. Abbott is an 
experienced hardwood man and his many friends wish him suc- 
cess in his new position. 


Among local lumber trade visitors late last week were 
F. T. Turner, of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co,, Leland, Miss. ; 
J. K. Ferguson, of the Ferguson Hardwood Co., Paducah, Ky. ; 
W. D. Wheeler, of W. D. Wheeler & Co., Marshfield, Wis. ; 
Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
G. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., 
and T. E. Lee, of the Below Lumber Co., Stanley, Wis. 


Among the lumbermen in attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Box Manufacturers, held 
last week in Chicago, were Paul M. Lachmund, sales mana- 
ger of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; L. L. Clare 
and M. B. Cooper, Three States Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Allen Harris, Harris Manufacturing Co., Johnson City, Tenn., 
and W. J. Whyte and D. L. Kinterly, of the Hardwood Prod- 
ucts Co., Neenah, Wis. 


L. 8. McIntyre, of Seattle, Wash., traffic manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, reached Chicago this 
week to attend the spring meeting of the National Industrial 
League and expected to remain until Saturday, when the 
traffic committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will meet with a committee of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association. Two rules of the latter association 
relative to the loading of lumber are in dispute and the traffic 
men of the lumber associations expect to be able to convince 
the builders of the error of their ways. 


E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who is head of the Hig- 
gins Lumber Co., said while in Chicago last week attending 
the directors’ meeting of the retail organization that his 
company had purchased the stock of the Wigman Lumber Co., 
which has been one of the large retail concerns of the Smoky 
City. ‘The stock will invoice over a million feet. Mr. Diebold 
said that while business in a retail way at Pittsburgh was 
not normal he believed the city was faring better than many 
other larger points, The industrial demand is the feature 
of the trade there. 


Among out-of-town lumbermen in attendance at the 
directors’ meeting of the National Retail Lumber dealers’ 
Association held in Chicago March 14 were: President E. A. 
Diebold, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. L. DelPlante, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. H. Doppes, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Guy Gray, Cleveland, Ohio; Thomas R. Brown, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; E. J. Bunker, Duluth, Minn.; Thomas E. Rechtin, 
Evansville, Ind.; A. L. Malone, Minneapolis, Minn.; William 
Ryan, Toledo, Ohio; N. H. Parsons, Rockford, Ill., and Secre- 
tary Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit. Chicago lumbermen 
present were Edward Hines, John Claney, L. L. Barth and 
Homer Chandler. 


A visitor to Chicago this week who was greeted warmly by 
many old friends in the lumber trade was Harvey Avery, 
of Traverse City, Mich., who was returning home after havy- 
ing attended the annual meeting of the Atkins Pioneers at 
Indianapolis, Ind. Harvey’s winning smile and hearty hand- 
shake are known far and wide as a result of his many years 
on the road selling the famous Atkins saws. For a number 
of years he was southern manager for E. C. Atkins & Co. at 
New Orleans, La., and altho he retired from active business 
abont nine years ago and since has been making his home at 
Traverse City, he still is considered a vital cog in the ma- 
chinery of the Atkins sales organization and keeps closely 
in touch with what is going on in the lumber trade. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., returned Monday from a two 
weeks’ trip in Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Georgia, where he went seeking to facilitate 
shipments of old orders, if such a thing is humanly possible. 
He found the car situation bad, with most lumbermen report- 
ing conditions slightly better than they were, and only one 
point—-Bristol, Va.—getting plenty of cars. He found lumber 
plentiful, he said, tho there is a large volume of lumber 
everywhere sold but unshipped on account of the lack of 
transportation facilities. ‘There appears to be a plenty of 
oak and gum and common and better chestnut, but poplar is 
the scarcest item on the list. Labor is scarce and millmen 
find it growing more difficult to get sufficient men. 


ER. L. Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., and 
Er. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., returned 
this week from Sarasota, Fla., where golfing and fishing had 
made them forget the trials and tribulations of the rest of 
mankind. FE. L. Thornton, who had been south for four 
months, reports his health much improved and that his sys- 
tem is again as full of pep as ever. E. A. Thornton was not 
away so long, having been at Sarasota a month, but reports 
his outing the best he had ever experienced. Never until he 
visited Sarasota did he believe such big fish swam in the 
waters of the briny deep, but he has kodak pictures to prove 
that all he has to relate is really true. And, by the way, the 
latter says that none of David Harum’s deals in horses ever 
had anything on his brother’s “jitney” sale, which was with- 
in $50 of the purchase price after running it for hundreds 
of miles over the splendid automobile roads in Florida. 


Decks were cleared Wednesday by the War Board of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago for the drive among 
local lumbermen for the Third Liberty Loan, which will 
start April 6. Following luncheon at the club details for the 
drive were discussed thoroly and plans were made whereby 
it will be almost humanly impossible for any local lumber- 
man, employee of any one in the affiliated trades, or one who 
has been identified with the lumber business in the past and 
still maintains executive offices, to escape the bond solicitors. 
A card index system will be used and heads of the divisions 
and their coworkers will be held responsible for every con- 
cern or lumberman they are expected to call upon. Each 
division will also have a captain drawn from the ranks of 
expert bond salesmen. Chairman C. B. Flinn presided and 
the gathering was addressed by T. H. Briggs, who in behalf 
of the Liberty Bond Committee in Chicago will have general 
supervision over the lumber industry drive. “Let not a soul 
escape,” is the slogan. 





DULUTH MAN GIVEN DESERVED HONOR 


A great and deserved honor has been paid to Charles Henry 
Mackintosh, of Duluth, Minn., widely known to loggers and 
lumbermen thruout the United States. He has been sum- 
moned to Washington to become editor of the bulletins of the 
division of four-minute men of the Committee on Public In- 
formation. Mr. Mackintosh becomes one of the famous “$1 
a year men” who are giving their services to the Government 
in this time of war. 


It will be Mr. Mackintosh’s special duty to assemble and 
prepare material from which are written the four-minute ad- 
dresses now being given by thousands of speakers thruout 
the United States in as many places of public assembly. He 
will also prepare bulletins to be presented to 45,000,000 school 
children of the United States and also bulletins to go to the 
cantonments to inspire the men in khaki. It is a great and 
vital work ; and the Government has made a wise selection in 
asking Mr. Mackintosh to undertake it, for he has a vigorous 
pen and a boundless energy. 


It was Mr. Mackintosh’s editorials in the publications of the 
Clyde Iron Works that brought him this national recognition. 
As chairman of the local publicity committee he also contrib- 
uted materially to the success of the two Liberty loan drives 
in Duluth. 


The especial abilities of Mr. Mackintosh were long since rec- 
ognized by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
He is president of the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
and chairman of the mail advertising department of that great 
organization, and he is chairman of its war service committee. 
He is also president of the Advertising Club of Duluth. 

The Clyde Iron Works has generously given Mr. Mackin- 
tosh a leave of absence for as long as it may be necessary for 
him to devote his talents to Government work. Its publi- 
cations, Logging and The Clyde Diamond, will consolidate and 
continue in a new form. : 
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WILL ASSUME SALES MANAGERSHIP 


H. Allen Turner, who for the last two years has had charge 
of the sales of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., 
on April 1 will sever his connection with the concern to take 
up a similar position in San Francisco, and will be succeeded 
by Edward P. Keefe as sales manager. Mr. Keefe comes to 
the position with years of experience in marketing lumber. 
He has been associated with B. R. Lewis, vice president and 
general manager of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., for the last 
twenty years, with the exception of eight years. For the last 
year he has been in charge of the company’s retail yard at 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 

He first entered the employ of the old B. R. Lewis Lumber 
Co., operating a line of retail yards out of Minneapolis in 
1898 and when the company moved to Coeur d’Alene, Ida., 
and engaged in lumber manufacturing and operating retail 
yards, Mr. Keefe managed one of the company’s yards in 
eastern Washington for a year or so, and afterward looked 
after sales in the mill office at Coeur d’Alene. He remained 
with the concern until it was succeeded by the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. He then was connected with the sales depart- 
ment of different concerns in the Inland Empire and was also 
engaged in the automobile business for several years, going 
back to B. R. Lewis in 1917, when he took charge of the 
yard at Mount Vernon. He has had a long experience, as 
stated, in the marketing of lumber and has an extended ac- 
quaintance with the buying trade of the middle West and 
East. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. is one of the large fir and cedar 
lumber and cedar shingle producers of western Washington. It 
makes a specialty of catering to the needs of the retail lumber 
dealer, and the long experience of Mr. Lewis, F. H. Jackson, 
secretary of the company, and Mr. Keefe in operating retail 
yards, puts them in a position to know the needs of the retail 
trade. The Clear Lake Lumber Co. has developed a strong 
organization to market the 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet of 
lumber it produces annually, besides red cedar shingles. and 
other north Coast lumber products. 


a 


LOCAL CHANGES IN HOO-HOO 


Important changes in local Hoo-Hoo circles took place 
during the week. On account of not being able to devote as 
much time to the office as is necessary L. J. Pomeroy, of 
the Landeck Lumber Co., resigned as a member of the Su- 
preme Nine. His place as Jabberwock has been taken by 
A. C. Quixley, on the appointment of Snark of the Universe 
W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex. In order to accept the 
place on the Supreme Nine Mr. Quixley, who has been Vice- 
gerent Snark for the northern district of Illinois, resigned 
that post and G. A. Vangsness, representative in Chicago 
territory for the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Hau Claire, 
Wis., has been chosen to succeed him. 

The changes are more important than usual because most 
of the responsibility for the success of the Annual of Hoo- 
Hoo, which will be held in Chicago next September, will fall 
upon the shoulders of the Chicago officers. Mr. Pomeroy’s 
belief that he could not devote the time necessary to carry 
out the arrangements caused him to resign. Mr. Quixley, 
who succeeds him, is president of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and if any Hoo-Hoo contemplating attend- 
ing the next Annual has any doubts about “keys.to the city” 
he might as well banish them now, as with Mr. Quixley in 
the dual role he will be absolutely able to deliver. 








SOLID TRAIN LOAD OF FIR TIMBERS 


On last Friday there arrived in Chicago from the west 
Coast a solid train load of forty-seven cars loaded with fir 
ship timbers that were moving from coast to coast at express 
train speed. The train arrived in Chicago via Rock Island, 
and as soon as it reached the yards near Blue Island, which 
was at 12:30 o’clock, the shipment was transferred to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at South Chicago, via the belt 
line. Not much time was lost in the transfer and early in 
the afternoon the train was on its way to Philadelphia, Pa. 
The shipment was one picked up at several mills on the west 
Coast and on its arrival at Philadelphia the timbers were 
to be distributed among different ship yards. According to 
Rock Island officials in Chicago the train was traveling across 
the country on a 40-mile schedule and the valuable cargo was 
given railway precedence over any other trains, no matter 
how “de luxe” they might be. 


GOVERNMENT INVITES HARDWOOD OFFERS 


Some valuable information concerning Government need of 
hardwood lumber is contained in the March issue of the Offi- 
cial Bulletin of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
The War Service Bureau, which now has its headquarters at 
the Chicago office of the association, in charge of Secretary 
F. F. Fish, is requested to secure quotations on white oak tim- 
bers for the Hmergency Fleet Corporation, the quotations to 
be made thru the association office. The price to be quoted 
is f. o. b. mill, naming freight rate from shipping point to 
Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk, Va., advising how long it would 
take to manufacture the timbers so they could be sent forward 
in one shipment. The United States Signal Corps desires 
quotations for quartered oak, birch, walnut and cherry for 
airplane propeller blades; the quotations on quartered oak 
and birch should be sent to Lieutenant BE. L. Ryerson, U. 8. 
Signal Corps, Union Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Quotations 
on walnut and cherry should be sent to H. K. 8. Williams, 
care Henry Lockhart, jr., United States Signal Corps, Old 
Southern Railway Building, Washington, D. C. All these 
items must be 8 inches wide and 8 feet long and complete 
specifications may be secured by addressing Captain Froment, 
Specifications Section, U. 8S. Signal Corps, Washington, D. C. 
The bureau is requested to secure quotations on six cars of 
5/4”, 6/4” and 8/4” yellow poplar, firsts and seconds, sap no 
defect, 12 to 14 inches wide and 90 days or more dry. The 
quotations should be sent thru the bureau, marking letters for 
attention of the War Service Bureau. The French High Com- 
mission with offices at 65 Broadway, N. Y., desires quotations 
on poplar in the following thicknesses: 5/16”, 3/8”, 1”, 
5/4”, 6/4” and 7/4”, quotations to be made f.o.b. mill point. 
All thicknesses under 1 inch must be bundled for export. 

Members are informed that lumber purchased by the navy 
is not handled thru the Director of Lumber or any bureau 
but placed direct by competitive bidding. Lumbermen desir- 
ing to be placed on the official mailing list of the navy should 
address the Supply Officer, United States Navy Yard, at one 
of the following points: Boston, Mass.; Mare Island, Cal. ; 
Puget Sound, Wash.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Washington, D. C.; Charleston, 8S. C.; Norfolk, Va., or Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Members are also urged to write the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, State, War and Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C., and the Quartermaster’s Department of 
United States Marine Corps, 1100 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The report on inspections for February showed that the 
total inspections were 11,996,611 feet, of which 9,764,077 feet 
were inspected by salaried inspectors and 2,202,534 by fee 





inspectors. Chief Inspector H. A. Hoover reinspected 54,994 
feet and Frank R. Buck 19,789 feet, making the total of re- 
inspections 74,783 feet. The inspection by cities during Feb- 
ruary was as follows: Chicago, Ill., 839,517 feet inspected ; 
Minneapolis, Minn., 387,818; Oshkosh, Wis., 69,308 ; Detroit, 
Mich., 250,554 ; Grand Rapids, Mich., 874,674; St. Louis, Mo., 
771,487 ; Alton, Ill., 300,038; Cairo, I1l., 325,979 ; Memphis, 
Tenn., 573,928; New Orleans, La., 320,605; Alexandria, La., 
801,303 ; Demopolis, Ala., 431,193; Helena, Ark., 872,887; 
Nashville, Tenn., 319,539; Jellico, Tenn., 143,886; Bristol, 
Tenn., 248,465 ; Asheville, N. C., 432,451 ; Cincinnati, O., 387,- 
662 ; Louisville, Ky., 276,933 ; New York City, N. Y., 459,279 ; 
Buffalo, New York, 862,387; Pittsburgh, Pa., 122,863; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 440,628 ; Toronto, Ont., 130,013; Boston, Mass., 
90,680; Menominee, Mich., 227,284; Traverse City, Mich., 
284,222 ; Cheboygan, Mich., 37,693 ; Petoskey, Mich., 177,842; 
East Jordan, Mich., 178,347; Manistee, Mich., 884,518; Tra- 
verse City, Mich., 50,349; Boyne City, Mich., 301,313; Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., 60,966 ; total, 11,996,611. 





FORSAKES LUMBER FOR FIELD GUNS 


A. Mortimer Van Ostrand, son of E. H. Van Ostrand, presi- 
dent of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida., who 
is a first lieutenant in the field artillery, arrived in France 
Feb. 12. He expects to serve in the French artillery. He 
received his commission at the training camp at the Presidio, 
San Francisco. Before leaving for France Lieutenant Van 
Ostrand married at Lewistown, Ida., Miss Marie Kettenbach, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Kettenbach, of that place. 
Mr. Kettenbach is a prominent banker and timberland owner 
of northern Idaho. Lieutenant Van Ostrand is the youngest 
son of Mr, Van Ostrand and a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin. After leaving college he began learning the lum- 
ber business at Winchester, with his father. Mr. Van 
Ostrand’s other son, Chester Van Ostrand, who was with 
the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. for several years in the sales 
department at the plant, and later on the road in the Hast, 
is at the officers’ training camp at American Lake, near 
Tacoma, Wash. 





LUMBER WELL FEATURED AT EXHIBITION 


Lumber was kept conspicuously in the foreground at the 
National Railway Appliance Exhibition held in the Coliseum 
at Chicago March 18 to 21, inclusive, by the highly interest- 
ing and comprehensive exhibits of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, both 
occupying double sections of ground space and both being 
strong drawing cards to the hundreds of railroad men who 
had gathered from the four corners of the country to attend 
the exhibition. 


A cross section of a 48-inch Douglas fir log showing by 
means of traced kerf marks the locations of the different 
grades undoubtedly was the feature of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which was in the charge of Chester J. 
Hogue, of Portland, Ore., structural engineer for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, assisted by D. H. Davis, 
Chicago representative for the Lumber Manufacurers’ Agency, 
Centralia, Wash. This cross section, which is a new idea in 
lumber promotion, constitutes a visual index of Douglas fir’s 
great utility, and emphasizes strongly the point so often 
brought out by manufacturers of this wood that Douglas fir 
is “America’s most useful wood,” illustrating as it does the 
production of lumber for more than forty different purposes. 
Presented with the problem of making up an interest-attract- 
ing exhibit of Douglas fir for the National Railway Appliance 
Exhibition Mr. Hogue developed this idea, which is most 




















novel and original, and worked it out in conjunction with 
Frank H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., and J. W. Fowler, superintendent of this 
company’s mill. The log, which is of yellow Douglas fir 
with a diameter inside of sap of 44 inches—48 inches in toto 
—was selected for grade but not for size. A 4-inch drum 
was cut off with a drag saw, and the drum was then put thru 
the resaw so as to permit the convenient reassembling of the 
various cuts for reconstruction into the original log shape. 
Of course, every Douglas fir log would not be of a grade 
capable of producing all the material represented in this par- 
ticular cross section, this log being somewhat over the aver- 
age ; but it nevertheless is a very fair sample of the capabilities 
of this wood. Mr. Hogue says that as an exhibit this dia- 
grammed log has been so successful that after his return to 
the West he intends to prepare another similar cross section, 
of red fir, for exhibition purposes. 

Another exhibit of interest in this section was composed of 
two 5x9-inch, 16-foot green Douglas fir car sills and two 8x16- 
inch green Douglas fir bridge stringers which had undergone 
the strength test at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis. The sills withstood a maximum load of 12,800 lbs., 
with modulus of rupture 5,620 lbs., and 16,500 lbs., with 
modulus of rupture 7,270 lbs., respectively. The bridge 
stringers withstood a maximum load of 72,000 lbs., with 
modulus of rupture 6,260 lbs., and 68,500 lbs., with modulus 
of rupture 5,930 lbs., respectively. Two sections of flitch tim- 
ber for ship frame, each measuring 12x36 inches, and a sec- 
tion of a ship keel that measured 20x20 inches, 80 feet, pro- 
voked much comment, showing as they did the great sizes of 
timbers that the Douglas fir men are capable of producing. 
The exhibit further contained many samples of various cre- 
osoted products, such as wood paving blocks, wooden water 
pipes etc., as well as a large variety of samples of car sills, 
decking, lining and flooring in various grades, and ties. 

The Southern Pine Association’s exhibit, in charge of Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, assisted by A. L. Kam- 
merer and H. W. Meinholtz, both of St. Louis, was large and 
varied and highly technical. One exhibit that was held forth 
prominently to the public gaze tends definitely to refute the 
impression that wood is a highly inflammable material. This 
takes the form of a section of unpainted and untreated roof, 
complete with rafters, sheathing and shingles, which had been 
exposed to flame fanned by a wind with a velocity of 4 miles 
an hour, produced by an electric fan about 10 feet distant. 
It withstood this fire test 41 minutes before failing. Another 
similarly constructed roof section, but painted with Pamak 
fire resistant paint, withstood the standard brand test. 12 
minutes before fire broke out. 


The rules of the United State Forest Service for grading 
strength of structural timbers were illustrated graphically 
but simply by the use of actual specimen of defects, such as 
knots, shakes etc. Another exhibit of actual specimen, accom- 
panied with a diagram, illustrated the strength and decay of 
both long and shortleaf pine, and a third illustrated the 
density rule for structural timber, visually explaining to the 
interested visitor the rate and peculiarities of growth and 
showing samples of accepted and rejected timber, There were 
several specimens of long and shortleaf and loblolly pine of 
both classes, bringing out the contrast between spring and 
summerwood, with attached notations on their relation to the 
strength and durability of the material. 


The extraordinarily durable qualities of wood were also force- 
fully emphasized in these exhibits. There was a post of south- 
ern pine treated with 16 lbs. of creosote in 1880, which was 
in service until 1916—-36 years—and still minus decay. A 
wooden paving block which had lain on Market Street, Gal- 
veston, Tex., from 1875 until 1909, and one removed after ten 
years of service from Michigan Avenue, Chicago, one of the 
most heavily trafficked streets in the country, were also in 
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Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust-~wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 

50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
about 80 cts. one way. 


| Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 
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the collection, and both were still in practically prime condi- 
tion. 

Means for meeting the existing shortage of timbers and 
creosote as a preservative were suggested by practical means 
at the Southern Pine Association’s booth. The Government 
having commandeered practically the whole output of large 
timbers, making these rare indeed in the commercial trade, 
the association advocates “built-up,” or laminated construc- 
tion of large timbers from smaller material as a substitute. 
As examples of this sort of construction were the upper beams 
of the arched entrances at each end of the booth, these having 
been built up into 12x12-inch timbers from 2x12-inch. The 
use of salt as a preservative of piling especially, in place of 
creosote, was also demonstrated. A box with a hole the diam- 
eter of the pile cut in its bottom and adjusted to the top of 
the pile is filled with salt. When it rains the water filters 
thru the salt and runs down the sides of the pile, preserving 
it against the ravages of weather as effectively as would creo- 
sote. This is an old tho heretofore rarely used method, ac- 
cording to Mr. Meinholtz, but one which is coming more and 
more into use as a result of the scarcity of creosote. 

Advertising literature and copies of the grading rules of the 
two woods were distributed to all interested both at the South- 
ern Pine Association and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation booths. The section occupied by the latter association 
also was attractively decorated by large and interesting 
photographs depicting various activities in the western woods 
and showing a few of the West’s big trees. 

The Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., of Chicago, also main- 
tained a booth at the exhibition, advertising Bloxonend floor- 
ing, especially intended for freight houses, shops and other 
places where the floor is subjected to excessive wear. 

Among other exhibitors of equipment of interest to lumber- 
men and railroad men alike were the Barrett Co., which ex- 
ploited its Carbosote preservative; the Lufkin Rule Co.; the 
Reading Specialties Co., which offered the “H & M Tiger” 
bunk, a double decker which seems well adapted to logging 
camps, and the Mudge Co., manufacturer of railroad motor 
cars. 





LUMBERMAN CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF ALASKA 


The newly appointed governor of Alaska, Thomas Riggs, 
jr., Whose nomination was sent to the Senate a few days ago 
by President Woodrow Wilson, has spent much of his time in 
the Puget Sound country, and came near devoting his life 
to the prosiac work of making fir lumber and red cedar 
shingles. Graduating from Princeton in the early ’90s he 
went to Bucoda, Wash., about ten miles north of Centralia, 
where his step brother, Francis Rotch, was at the head of the 
Seatco Manufacturing Co., making fir lumber, cedar shingles 
and operating a small sash and door plant, the workmen in 
the latter being convicts from the State prison, whose services 
were contracted in those days. 


The Seatco Manufacturing Co. long ago passed out of exist- 
ence. It was one of the first concerns to exploit Coast forest 
products in the lumber trade journals east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and its odd name and the rather odd name of its 
location make it possible for Francis Rotch to attribute them 
to the Chinook origin. Young Riggs had a penchant for 
poetry those days and during the three or four years he was 
with the Seatco Manufacturing Co. he became well known as 
a versifier, his knowledge of poetry probably being more 
extended than his knowledge of lumber at that time. When 
the Seatco Manufacturing Co. passed into the discard, Rotch 
and Riggs drifted into other lines, the former since residing 
in Seattle most of the time, being connected with different 
logging, lumber and shipping concerns. He also served in 
the Washington State legislature. 

Young Riggs drifted up to Skagway, Alaska, and ran a 
retail lumber yard for some time, during the rush into the 
gold fields. Becoming imbued with the idea that everyone 
else in that section seemed to have he quit lumbering and 
went into the interior prospecting, being absent two or three 
years. Later he started in at the bottom in the United States 
Geodetic Survey work and after some years succeeded in reach- 
ing a position of responsibility in this department. Because 
of his knowledge of Alaska and his engineering qualifications, 
he was made a member of the commission in charge of the 
construction of the Government railroad in Alaska at a salary 
of $10,000 a year and has served on it since its organization, 
several years ago, until he now resigns to become governor of 
the territory at a salary of $7,500 a year, but with much 
more prestige and honor. Such in brief is the career of a 
former lumberman, now chief executive of Alaska. 





HYMENEAL 


HAMLEN-THORNDIKE.—Dr. and Mrs. Paul Thorn- 
dike, of Boston, Mass., have announced the engagement 
of their elder daughter, Miss Marthan, to Joseph R. 
Hamlen, of Little Rock, Ark., who has been in Washing- 
ton for nearly a year in the American Red Cross work, 
and who is now acting vice chairman of the central com- 
mittee in the absence of Elliott Wadsworth in Europe. In 
her debutante year, Miss Thorndike was vice president of 
the Sewing Circle in Boston and was a prominent member 
of the Vincent Club of that city. Mr, Hamlen is asso- 
ciated with his father in the J. H. Hamlen & Son Coop- 
erage Co. His home formerly was in Boston, altho he 
has been a resident of Little Rock for a number of years. 
He left his business here to volunteer his aid in Red 
Cross work when war was declared. Mr. Hamlen is a 
member of several clubs and is well known in Little Rock 
business and social circles. 


ODP PDD IID DDD DPD 


THE Fuel Administration has under advisement drastic: 
orders to compel the mining of clean coal as a result of 
general complaints that consumers have been obliged to. 
use dirt, stones and slate. 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32 


The improved weather recently has brought better 
conditions in the local lumber market. Tho conditions 
are not normal, because of lack in building operations, 
a lot of lumber is being sold for one purpose or another. 
Generally speaking, local distributers are selling to cus- 
tomers they did not even know existed a few months 
ago, which shows the direction in which the lumber 
market is leading. ‘‘New faces for old’’ perhaps best 
typifies the change in consumers. All of which means 
that most the of lumber being sold is for war require- 
ments, either directly or indirectly. 

Distributers of low grade lumber for box and crating 
purposes ought to get a lot of consolation out of the 
recent box manufacturers’ annual, where the consensus 
appeared to be that while most box and container fac- 
tories are now operating to their present capacity they 
have not as yet felt the real strain that will be put upon 
them later, as a result of the need of containers for 
over-sea shipment of Government war materials and 
supplies. The box men were advised to place orders for 
their lumber requirements early, while the car supply 
was at its best, and not play a waiting game in the 
belief that lumber prices will recede. It is believed 
that the vehicle people, despite all their play of dis- 
interestedness, must get busy soon and cover their 
orders for trucks and escort wagons with orders for 
the lumber supplies that will be needed, if they expect 
to make good on their contracts. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade: 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 16, 1918 














Lumber Shingles 

BORG vies vino is.0, 9) 014 0:19 0 9 969 6 419,0 69,533,000 5,198,000 

BEM EUS Torus sg dis eG nd GenW wes pws 62,353,000 6,747,000 

CNN ss 5 kan CA Se 7,180,000 peta wishes 

INORG cal os coal kine AS ay eee ‘ 1,549,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 16, 1918 

; Lumber Shingles 

BPRS 013 slp y's m.6:6/0ie wigs s e'0-8 we woe 396,253,000 35,199,000 

SEE wikbioeut sw. ch 246k os caeeee 610,079,000 66,492,000 

1 Sa ere aa 213,826,000 31,293,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 16, 1918 

Lumber Shingles 

SURED as 5 viele Wise GG ohio wis hae ewe 32,675,000 8,637,000 

SEMI Mos ieew ashes oot a caw 22,953,000 5,873,000 

BRINN To 5 oo coi ig aio wis ws 9,722,000 ae . 

PNR a 6 ano din: (a w aomie cn owes 2,236,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 16, 1918 

’ Lumber Shingles 

BPE aN abwles so Sten uahieerher 188,946,000 22,429,000 

LL Spee See Ee ar Veen mae. 220,290,000 82,612,000 

Lo ee ee Ca 31,344,000 10,183,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 20, 1918, were: 





CLASS 

ndey Ot000. 05.6 ee ~, $ Vout so 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........ nan 30 88/100 

5,000 and under 10/000..../° 27°" ipa 9 5,7 
10,000 and under 25,000....///°2°° : 8 154/000 
25,000 and under 50,000..:....... ae 1 85,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... °° cane 1 60,000 
UE Es © cadena twee ekut sie 57 $ 697,150 


Average valuation for week 12,019: 





TOCBIG DEVIOUS WEEK... 5. 0cccccces tae 51 296,906. 
Average valuation previous week....... .... 5,821 
Totals correspond week 1917........... 111 1,822,200: 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 20, 1918........ 277 7,133,266 
Totals corresponding period 13,225,375 
Totals corresponding period 15,687,88 

Totals corresponding period 17,054,500, 
Totals corresponding period 18,672,645 
Totals corresponding period 9,958,815 
Totals corresponding period 22,293,845 
Totals corresponding period 21,384,750 
Totals corresponding period 20,695,550) 
Totals corresponding period 10,591,700 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,714 138,154,150, 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 20.—No complaint is heard from the 
northern pine distributors about orders, because more 
orders can be obtained than can possibly be taken care of. 
The demand for norway is even better than for northern 
pine and prices were never stronger, no matter what may, 
be mentioned on the list. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 18.—Country yard demand! 
is gaining steadily and there would be quite a respect- 
able movement of lumber from Minnesota mills to the: 
yards if cars could be had, but it is almost impossible to: 
get cars and all the mills have orders piled up which 
they are trying vainly to get delivered. Under present 
conditions it will be a matter of several weeks to get 
shipments thru after orders are received. The embargo: 
on shipments east of Chicago, it is hoped, will help in 
this territory by supplying more cars for shipments on 
the initial line. City building demand is a little bet- 
ter, but far below normal. Box men are calling for: 
stock and taking much more high-priced stuff than: 
ever before because the cheap stuff is gone. Factory de- 
mand in general is first class and prices are strong. 





New York, March 19.—The mild weather is creating a 
more optimistic feeling among the yards and the improved 
car situation at Tonawanda and Buffalo points brings the 
possibility of a better situation all around. The retail 
white pine demand, however, is considered to be extremely 
light so far as the building situation is concerned. War 
orders for industrial plants or box purposes are frequent, 


but stocks, especially in the upper grades, are decidedly 
scarce. 





Boston, Mass., March 18.—Laxity in the building trade 
causes a slow market with the retailers here. The yards- 
men declare that business is very slow. The wholesalers 
and the big manufacturers are profiting on Government 
orders that continue to come in in size and quantity. 
Business on this angle is distinctly good. For the 8-inch 
and under dimension $45 continues to be quoted among 
the big men, yet several retailers declare that they have 
been quoted at $40. Narrow random 2x3 or 2x4 is going 
at $33 and many dealers declare they are getting $1 more. 
The $34 mark seems to be the fairest price for the 2x6 
and 2x7, but some even declare they have gotten bargains 
at less. The market in 2x8 has shown an increase of $1 
in price recently and it is hard to get the material for 
less than $37. The same lot of indiscriminate stories are 
rife concerning the great range of prices for the 2x10 
and 2x12, but it seems assured that the former can be 
bought for much less than the $48 mark quoted recently. 
The northern spruce board market is still increasing in 
price. Spruce covering boards, random, are being quoted 
at $35 to $36 and the latter seems firm. Matched spruce 
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poards have been sold for $40. Spruce clapboards, 4 feet 
extras, are going at about $56, the clears at $54. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 19.—Difficulties in securing 
white pine appear to be on the increase. There is little 
offered by mills and most producers are reported as being 
sold up as far as they care to be under existing conditions. 
Prices are largely a matter of individual conditions of 
sale. Yards have very small stocks on hand, and of 
course are most uncertain regarding new stock, with the 
railroad situation as muddled as at present. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The white pine market has 
seen some large purchases in the last week, which have 
had the effect of greatly curtailing the quantities carried 
in stock, particularly in good lumber. A heavy inroad 
has also been made on low grade stocks. Traffic condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory, so that much delay occurs to the 
handling of commercial business. It is also hard to get 
what lumber is wanted from the mills, owing largely to 
the shortage of cars, but conditions are said to be slightly 
improved. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 18.—Demand is strong 
and all that is needed to provide a most active move- 
ment of stock from wholesale yards to consumers is a 
plentiful supply of cars, which seems rather remote. Em- 
bargoes on railroads for shipments of commodities other 
than foodstuffs from points west of Chicago are throw- 
ing much business to the local market. Advances have 
been made in quotations on some of the items that are 
scarce, but dealers state that the prevailing prices are 
still below the corresponding lists of the manufacturers, 
taking into consideration the cost that would be in- 
curred in replacing the same supplies. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, March 19.—Wholesalers report an acute 
scarcity of stock with further restrictions likely during 
the spring owing to a scarcity of logs. It is claimed that 
the eastern mills have never gone into the season with 
such poor stock prospects as today, and the ease with 
which higher prices is held shows there is more anxiety 
about getting spruce than regarding prices asked. Gov- 
ernment inquiries continue good and while yards are un- 
certain about the building situation and purchase very 
cautiously, the volume of business offered is sufficiently 
large to overcome any falling off which could be reported 
from any former buying source. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 19.—Inquiry for spruce continues 
fairly active in spite of the short supply and the little 
likelihood of this increasing this spring. The trade is 
narrow in most respects. The saleable material usually 
is such stock as is impossible to obtain. Clear spruce is 
apparently out of the market. Low grade stock could 
be sold many times over if it could be procured. Mills 
are reported busy on Government business generaily and 
are indifferent as to local or mercantile trade for the 
time being. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 20.—There is no change in the white 
cedar situation, the demand for posts being good and not 
normal for poles. As to posts, the supply is shorter than 
the demand. White cedar shingles hold up their prices, 
tho the demand is not strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 18.—Wholesalers of white 
cedar are in a serious situation as a result of the car 
famine, which is especially hard on shippers from small 
local points in the northern woods. Almost no ship- 
ments are being made from these places, which threatens 
to put operators out of business unless the conditions 
change soon. Many retailers are clamoring for posts 
which they ordered weeks and months ago, but the whole- 
salers are powerless to supply them. Operations in the 
woods are ended and a good many posts were left be- 
cause of the sudden thawing weather. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 20.—With few exceptions, hardwood 
wholesalers find plenty of orders but difficulty in locating 
stocks and, when found, in securing satisfactory ship- 
ments. It now looks as if the demand for hardwoods will 
remain strong for a long time, especially for low grade 
material. The experiences recited at the box manufac- 
turers’ annual last week showed that the box makers not 
only expect to be running to capacity for a considerable 
time but feel that they have not reached the peak in the 
strain placed upon them for containers, so great will be 
the demand for boxes of many descriptions by the Govern- 
ment for over-sea shipment and from the normal business 
requirements. It is believed the box makers will be 


_ heavy early buyers so they can cover their lumber reéquire- 


ments, and not play a waiting game in the belief that 
lumber prices will go down. The advice was given the 
box men, however, not to make long contracts, but to buy 
more frequently, which opinion is shared by some and 
not by others. It now looks as if the vehicle people will 
be compelled to get busy and place heavy lumber orders 
to cover their contracts for trucks and escort wagons. 
With the southern hardwoods Nos. 1 and 2 plain oak is 
moving in a satisfactory fashion, while firsts and seconds 
move slowly.. There has been no change in price with 
red and sap gum for three weeks, but prices hold firm. 
Some heavy orders for gum box boards have been placed. 
Little ash is sold in this market, as ash is being sold 
8reen from the saw at the mills for Government use, and 
manufacturers are scouring their timber for every avail- 
able ash tree, so good is the demand at strong prices. 
Poplar is scarce and most dealers who have any of it say 
that the market is one of offers and not quotations, so good 
is the demand at high prices. The northern hardwoods are 
ruling strong, tho they are in about the same shape as for 
the last few weeks. Northern mill men have every confi- 
dence in further strength and wholesalers have trouble in 
Placing some business at present prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 18.—Wholesalers here say 
they have the business in sight to take care of practi- 
Cally every bit of old stock they can command before 
midsummer. Demand is steady and is taking stuff of 
every description, with the lower grades as leaders. It 
is hard to get cars and fer that reason stuff is moving 















slowly, but so far the trade has been supplied with 
hardwood without extraordinary delays, as far as north- 
ern stock is concerned. Southern stock is hard to get 
and wholesale supplies on hand here have been well 
sold out. Birch and basswood are the leaders in demand, 
at prices showing greater strength from week to week. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—With few exceptions, all 
the items in the list of hardwoods are firm or higher, 
under an excellent demand that promises to consume all 
the lumber that can be produced. The word from Sec- 
retary McAdoo that enough construction work will be 
permitted to consume all the building material that can 
be manufactured gives assurance to the trade. Quar- 
tered white and red oak at Cincinnati, and quartered 
white at Cairo, hold firmly to recent advances of the 
average sales prices, but quartered red oak at Cairo is 
stronger with advances of from $2 to $15 on thicknesses 
above 1-inch as follows: Selects, 1%4-inch $8 to $61, 2- 
inch $11 to $66; No. 1 common and selects, 1%-inch $7 
to $55, 2-inch $10 to $60; No. 1 common, 1%-inch $7 to 
$53, 2-inch $10 to $58; No. 2 common, 1%-inch $13 to $40, 
2-inch $15 to $44. Plain red oak FAS step plank, 1%- 
inch is $6. higher at $87, Cincinnati. Where there are 
any changes in plain white oak they are to higher levels, 
but confined to thickness between 1l-inch and 14-inch, 
and not for more than $1 and $2, and in FAS, No. 1 com- 
mon and selects, No. 1 common and sound wormy. Cot- 
tonwood shows the most uniform advance, almost all 
grades being higher, as follows: FAS 18-inch and wider, 
l-inch $4 to $48, 1%-inch $4 to $52; FAS 6- to 12-inch 
wide, 1-inch $2 to $41, 1%-inch $1 to $44; FAS 6-inch and 
wider, 1l-inch $3 to $45; No. 1 common 1-inch $1 to $32; 
No. 2 common, 1-inch $4 to $28 and 1%-inch $4 to $30. 
Number 1 common ash, 1-inch is $2 higher at $42 and 
1%-inch $2 up at $51. Basswood is the only wood that 
shows any declines, FAS being off $3 at $55 for 1-inch, 
and $61 for 2-inch; No. 1 common $2 to $48 for 1-inch 
and $1 to $49 for 2-inch; log run $3 to $42 for 1-inch. 
An interesting feature of the latest sales reports of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States is the woods recently included in the reports. Of 
those mentioned last week butternut and hickory are 
firm and unchanged. Those brought out this week are 
hard maple, buckeye, soft elm, beech and birch, on which 
the following averages are established: Soft elm: FAS 
l-inch $41, 2-inch $45; No. 1 common, 1-inch $31, 2-inch 
$35; No. 2 common, 1-inch $23, 2-inch $25; log run, 1- 
inch, $31, 2-inch $35; beech: log run, 1-inch $32, 1%4-inch 
$35; birch: FAS, 1-inch $58, 2-inch $65; No. 1 common, 
l-inch, $38, 2-inch $48; No. 2 common, 1-inch $28, log 
run, 1-inch $38; hard maple: FAS, 1-inch $50; 2-inch 
$65, 38-inch $80, 4-inch $90; No. 1 common, 1-inch $40, 
2-inch $55; No. 2 common, 1-inch $28, log run, 1-inch 
$38; buckeye: FAS, 1-inch $54, No. 1 common, 1-inch 
$43, No. 2 common, 1-inch $28, log run, 1-inch $33. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 19.—There has been a better 
call for hardwoods the last week and the mills are doing 
better, tho still having considerable trouble with trans- 
portation and labor. Prices have firmed up considerably 
on grades that were weakest. There has been a good call 
for rough railroad and country bridge material. Only 
finish shows pronounced backwardness. The Canadian 
Government has been in the market for much hardwood, 
mostly dock timbers and bridge material, and box and 
— makers are taking anything to be had in their 
ine. 





New York, March 19.—It is difficult to pick out one 
hardwood that is stronger than another for the reason 
that the inquiry is heavy and manufacturers are getting 
good prices for whatever they have to offer. While the 
transportation situation shows many signs of improve- 
ment the last week, hardwood wholesalers expect diffi- 
culty during the summer and are cautious about commit- 
ting themselves for any period ahead. The millwork 
trade is out of the market so far as its old requirements 
are concerned, but these factories are slowly getting Gov- 
ernment business that indicates much activity during the 
summer. Repair shops and cabinet factories are good 
consumers. Shippers report that the labor situation and 
lack of cars seriously interfere with the handling of 
lumber and logs at mill points and deliveries are affected 
with the greatest difficulty. Orders offered as a rule are 
in good sized blocks, meaning that the volume of business 
is not distributed as widely as occurs under normal condi- 
tions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 19.—Some very attractive sales 
of hardwood were reported as having been made during 
the last week, running into several million feet. Among 
this was much oak and chestnut. The railroad buying 
of hardwoods has been a notable feature and some of the 
Pittsburgh lumbermen have taken on considerable of this 
business. The difficulty in shipping lumber is so great 
and seems to be so filled with uncertainties for the 
summer that the trade is rather slow to take on responsi- 
bilities regarding contracts. Prices are very high. Almost 
any price goes if the material can be moved within a 
reasonable period. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The selling of hardwoods is 
still confined chiefly to the war industries, but the number 
of these is larger than some months ago, and volume of 
trade is on a fairly satisfactory scale. Inquiry covers a 
good many different woods, and dry stocks are so scarce 
at the mills and transportation conditions so interrupted 
that the local yards are getting many hurry orders for 
mixed cars. Assortments are reported in good shape and 
the outlook is for continued steady trade. Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass., March 18.—Prices are shooting upward 
in the hardwood market here. Government orders still 
control the field, and the very bad traffic conditions aid 
to make the prices lofty. The small dealer is out of the 
game and the yardmen report almost no stock and little 
chance to get any. Prices this week average as follows: 
Basswood, one-inch, $66 to $68; red birch, one-inch, $79 to 
$80; sap birch, one-inch, $69 to $70; plain oak, one-inch, 
$77 to $79; quartered oak, one-inch, $100 to $104; maple, 
one-inch, $65 to $70. These prices apply to hardwoods 
ones and twos. There is plenty of fancy stock reported in 
the yards. 


Ashland, Ky., March 18.—Demand for thick oak and 
construction timbers of all description is heavy. Demand 
for boards shows considerable improvement. Ash and 
hickory continue in heavy demand, Prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md., March 18.—Members of the hardwood 
trade find themselves confronted by the same difficulties 
The local yards have 


they have faced for some time. 
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Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


“Our Specialty”—2x4x10’ to 16’ 
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These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac. 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the largest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 
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pecials 
Planing Mills 


Prompt Shipment: 


No. 2 Shop California White Pine 

Shop Common Oregon White Pine 

No. 3 ort & Better Western White Pine 

D Select & Better Oregon White Pine 

D Select & Better Oregon White Pine 
No. 2 &3 Common Oregon White Pine 

100M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Oregon White Pine 

200M ft. 1-2x6 B & Bir. California W. P. Bevel Siding 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V7ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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sufficiently large stocks and could do far more busi- 
ness if they were in a position to make delivery. The 
range of prices is well sustained. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 20.—Hemlock has strengthened some 
during the last few days, with list or over list prices 
prevailing. Distributors have faith in the market despite 
the lack of building in the larger centers especially. The 
lumber is wanted, they find, and as long as there is a 
demand they are not bothering about what use it is going 
into. Eastern wholesalers who handle hemlock are becom- 
ing more eager to cover their requirements, 


New York, March 19.—Inquiries are reported active and 
suburban retailers find an indication of more house con- 
struction in their sections, altho much less than normally. 
Prices are well held and stocks at mill points are scarce 
and it is evident that there will be plenty of orders to 
take care of whatever stock is available. Retailers have 
worked down their assortments to the lowest point in 
years. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 19.—New business in hemlock 
is being taken occasionally in the Pittsburgh district at 
from $2 to $3 above the old official list in Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. The demand is brisk and the interest shown by 
large consumers in the outlook for the summer is growing 
keen. There is little dry material reported available, and 
mills are suffering in all hemlock regions, like elsewhere, 
for car supply. The retailers carry very small stocks of 
hemlock at this time. New business appears to be meas- 
ured by ability to deliver stocks and this ability is not 
very imposing at the present time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The hemlock market is firm 
and mills are advising the trade that they are not prepared 
to fill orders, owing to the difficulty of getting shipments 
forwarded. The Government is now looking for a large 
block of hemlock and the local market may soon be con- 
siderably depleted. Prices are strong, with the base 
nominally $30, but $2 premium for immediate delivery is 
reported. 





Boston, Mass., March 18.—The market is characterized 
by the light amount of stock ready to sell and the ascend- 
ing prices. It is doubtful if any clipped hemlock boards 
can be bought today for much less than $35. The prices 
for clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-foot, may 
be said to range between $34 and $35, with a growing 
tendency to make the $35 mark the regulation price. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 18.—Wholesalers con- 
template a substantial advance in prices on April 1 to 
meet the quotations exacted by the manufacturers and a 
prospective advance in lake freight rates. There is talk 
of a $5.50 rate on the lakes, but shippers who have been 
sounding out vessel owners on chartering at those figures 
have failed to find any that are willing to tie up to a con- 
tract at this rate, which is $1 higher than the average 
paid last season. Demand is showing signs of reviving 
under the mild weather conditions and dealers look for 
a good volume of business with the arrival of spring. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—There is a noticeable im- 
provement in the hemlock market as to activity and 
prices are stronger on a higher basis than a week ago. 
Mill representatives report better producing results, altho 


stocks still are low. Low grades suitable for boxes and 
crating are in particularly good demand. 
Chicago, March 20.—Poplar is apparently the ‘‘cock of 


the walk’? among hardwoods, the demand being so good 
that the market is one of offers instead of quotations. 
As one dealer said: ‘Some offers are so high that it is 
almost a shame to accept them,’’ Poplar stocks are scarce 
tho, and even tho prices are high there is not much lum- 
ber to offer in order to take advantage of the present 
market. All mill points that have any poplar at all report 
short stocks and lack of cars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—The distributive markets 
are taking all the poplar that can be gotten into them, 
and prices are stronger than ever. Mills are as busy as 
labor conditions will permit, but it is impossible for them 
to accumulate stocks. Quartered FAS 1s $1 higher at 
$68 for 1-inch and $70 for 1%-inch. Panel and wide No. 1 
are much stronger, with average sales $5 higher on 18- 
to 28-inch wide, at $85 for 1l-inch and $91 for 14-inch; 
$3 higher on 20- to 28-inch at $90 for 1-inch; $4 higher 
on 24- to 27-inch at $93 for 1-inch; $4 higher on 18-inch 
and up, at $90 for 1-inch and $94 for 1%-inch; $2 higher 
on 28-inch and up at $88 for %-inch. On other grades 
the most significant advances are in saps and selects of 
$10 to $48 for %-inch, $7 to $52 for %-inch. There are 
advances in the averages of $1 on practically all thick- 
nesses of No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 common and 
No. 2 common. Number 1 common bevel siding is up $2 
to $33 for 5- and 6-inch, but select is down $1 to $27 
for the same widths. Drop siding selects are up $3 at 
$45 for 4-inch and $49 for 5- and 6-inch, and No. 1 com- 
mon up $1 at $39 for 5- and 6-inch. All widths of di- 
mensions, 1-inch selects, are off $1 and No. 1 common $2, 
but selects, 14-inch and 14-inch are up $2. These are 
the first declines in the averages for poplar dimension in 
probably a year, and do not extend above 12-inch widths. 





Boston, Mass., March 18.—The poplar angle of the hard- 
wood trade still controls the field with a keen demand 
and sharply increasing price list. The one-inch, ones and 
twos, is being quoted this week at $80 to $85. Government 
orders are mainly responsible for the increase. 





Ashland, Ky., March 18.—The demand for poplar con- 
tinues strong with the supply small. Tides during the 
last week brought a limited supply of logs to the mill. 
Several mills are in operation, with more to start up in the 
next few weeks. Prices are firm, with upward tendency. 





Baltimore, Md., March 18.—The poplar situation re- 
mains about as it has been, with the exception, perhaps, 
that the low grade stocks are in less demand than be- 
fore, as the box makers can get other lumber for their 
purposes in more adequate quantities than were available 
for some time. Real pressure upon the market is ab- 
sent, with buyers disposed to place orders whenever 


there is prospect of the business being taken care of. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 20.—The fir market is gradually growing 
in strength, the demand being chiefly for railroad mate- 
rial, tank and silo stock, while yard demand still remains 
inactive. What. yard buying is done is from country 
districts. Fir distributors appear to have little trouble 
to get a price if they are in a position to promise anything 
that looks like satisfactory delivery. Distributors are 
happy when they are able to obtain a Government tag for 
shipment from the West, which means that the lumber will 
move thru in as quick a style as possible. Shipments 
without a Government tag must depend upon fate, which 
at the best is unsatisfactory movement. Little spruce 
enters this territory. The shingle situation is growing 
worse, some mills this week advising local distributors to 
depend only on wire quotations, as the lack of cars was 
never more felt. Many mills are down because they can 
not get even a small percentage of their car requirements, 





Seattle, Wash., March 16.—Spring weather is here and 
with it a much easier outlook among the fir mills. Mill- 
men and employees have settled down to the 8-hour day 
and conditions appear to be harmonious. A step toward 
relief of the car shortage has been taken by the State pub- 
lic service commission in a drastic order effective April 1, 
whereby rules are made relative to intraterminal and 
intrastate movement. Locally the demand for lumber 
is increasing, due to building operations. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 15.—The fir situation remains 
about the same this week. Values are firm and the vol- 
ume of business is increasing, especially the demand for 
uppers. A big railroad business is also reported. The 
car situation is little better, deliveries are slow and mills 
expect it will be April before the car supply shows much 
improvement. Fir logs are stiff. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 19.—Increasing seriousness of 
the car shortage is reported by the mills, and prices have 
stiffened somewhat. Otherwise there is not much change 
in the market—probably a little more inquiry without any 
increase in orders. Some spruce is getting thru now with 
mixed orders, particularly in wagon stuff and siding. All 
this stuff brings considerable above list, quotations rang- 
ing $12 to $16 above the list. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Fir prices are strong and 
wholesalers report transactions in timbers at $55, as com- 
pared with a price of $32 a year ago. Most everything is 
being picked up in the East and great difficulty is expe- 
rienced in getting replenishment of stock. Dealers say 
that scarcely anything can be moved east of the Illinois 
and Indiana line. A good demand for spruce is also in 
evidence. 





Boston, Mass., March 18.—Men about Boston who deal 
in fir from the West are having about as hard a time to 
get the stuff thru as are the southern lumbermen. De- 
mand for the big fir timbers is very good, the Government 
taking all it can get, but it is mighty difficult to get the 
material thru Chicago. Prices remain about the same. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 20.—The demand for western pine and 
Idaho pine boards in this market, which sells into Wiscon- 
sin, northern Illinois and northern Indiana territory, was 
never better and never were prices stronger. However, 
there is no quibbling over the price if deliveries can be 
promised in a reasonable time. No. 4 western pine boards, 
which a year ago in this market brought $24, are now 
sold at $33, and No. 5 boards, which are active, due to the 
big box demand, and which sold a year ago for $19, now 
bring $27.50. Shop lumber is inactive for two reasons: 
the lack of sash and door business and the mills have 
very little stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 19.—Business placed for west- 
ern pines has begun to be affected by the condition of 
stocks at the mills, which are so badly broken that agents 
find it difficult to make up cars to meet the requirements 
of retailers, boards of course being most difficult to get 
and some dimension stuff being very scarce. With the 
mills just getting ready to open up it will be some time 
before the new cut will be available. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—Trade in California lumber is 
reported quiet in this territory, because so many points 
are now under embargo. Congestion in the West holds 
up a large amount of stock which was ordered weeks ago. 
Some falling off in demand for pattern lumber has oc- 
curred, because of the inability of the foundries to get the 
material they are in need of, outside of lumber. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 20.—Redwood is strong and likely to 
go up further, as mills are now on an 8-hour basis and 
consequently production will be less. There is a good 
demand in this market, with factory leading and yards 
stocks fair. Redwood prices were never stronger. 





San Francisco, March 16.—The redwood lumber market 
is very firm with a good demand for timbers and heavy 
construction material despite the advance in prices. Cars 
are not quite so plentiful for shipments to Pacific coast 
points and the embargo now causes great difficulty in get- 
ting shipments thru to points east of the Missouri River. 
While the 8-hour day has been put in force in nearly all 
the logging camps and mills of all of the redwood plants 
in the State, the operators are doing their best to keep 
production up to a point where all orders will be filled to 
the satisfaction of buyers. The eastern demand for dry 
stuff is good, with prospects of improvement after spring 
opens. There is an increased demand for green redwood 
shingles since the belated rainy season opened. Clears 
are now quoted at $3, and star A stars at $2.60, at ship's 
tackle, San Francisco. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The local market in North 
Carolina pine continues about as it has all winter with 
little hope in the outlook. The merchants are experiencing 
the same difficulties that the southern men are putting up 
with and the prices remain about the same, practically 
no roofers coming forward. North Carolina pine, rough 
edge, 4/4, and under 12-inch, is quoted at $45 to $46. The 
6-inch roofers are quoted at $33.50 to $35, and the 8-inch 
at $34.50 to $36. 
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New York, March 19.—Notwithstanding a general im- 
proving trend in the railroad situation, shipments come 
along very slowly and the shortleaf pine market is entirely 
a transportation problem. Stocks among mills are low 
and much old business is still on books, altho gradually 
some of this is getting out of the way. Good sized in- 
quiries for Government purposes continue to be offered, 
but so much dissatisfaction is expressed with the way 
that the orders are eventually handled that wholesalers 
continue to find it difficult to share in this trade on a 
desirable basis. Box demand continues strong. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—No commercial business at 
all is the report from some wholesalers of North Carolina 
pine. This is not because of lack of demand, tho that is 
not very active, but because of trouble in getting stock. 
Conditions in this respect are worse than several weeks 
ago. The outlook for improved rail movement is regarded 
as discouraging. Retailers are not yet placing many 
orders. ; 


Baltimore, Md., March 18.—The easier feeling with re- 
spect to available stocks of North Carolina pine has be- 
come even more pronounced with the arrival of further 
cargoes, and the wants of the box makers, as the chief 
consumers, are now being far more freely met than be- 
fore. This has naturally caused an elimination of the 
extreme prices realized for a time when supplies could 
not be obtained at all, but the general level of values 
continues to be very fair and even attractive, so that no 
cause for complaint exists. With regard to outside orders 
business is not so satisfactory. The sellers are not any 
better off than they were before in the matter of making 
shipments, and many orders must be declined for that 
reason. Some dealers here find themselves almost out of 
business, having no Government orders to take care of 
and being unable to book others for the want of cars 
and transportation facilities. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 20.—There is a plentiful demand in 
southern pine, with some price advances marking the situ- 
ation. The trouble is to get the stocks and, after the 
stocks are obtained, get the cars to ship in. Southern pine 
within the last few days has been as active as a school 
of fish after their first touch of warm waters in the spring; 
the demand is mostly from the factories. The yard busi- 
ness is quiet. Some of the advances are: 1x4 and 1x6 
No. 1 fencing, 50 cents; 1x8 and 1x10 No. 1 boards, 50 cents; 
1x4 and 1x6 No. 2 fencing, 50 cents; 1x4 and 1x6 No. 3 
fencing, 75 cents; 8- and 10-inch No. 3 boards, $2; 12-inch 
No. 3 boards, $1.50, and some items of No. 1 dimension, 
50 cents. The trade believes these only the forerunners 
of further advances and that southern pine will remain 
strong thruout the spring. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 19.—Something of a boom 
struck the market last week and the market is still ‘‘on 
its way.’’ Nearly everybody has made at least two ad- 
vances and some have made three. Apparently the 
wholesalers started the boom by going after almost all 
kinds of stock that is in short supply, and their demand 
for supplies soon brought retailers in with a heavy volume 
of inquiry. As a result, supplies on some stock have been 
cut down considerably. Two-inch stock is above list and 
No. 2 12-inch boards are very scarce, and fencing and 
sheathing stocks have been pretty well cleaned out at 
the mills. Dimension stock shows an advance of $1 and 
more, and all other stuff has shown a sympathetic 
strengthening. The car situation is very spotty and em- 
bargoes are very troublesome. Announcement of the huge 
Government building program involving more than $1,000,- 
000,000 had considerable to do with starting the boom, and 
apparently there is a little more confidence in the general 
building outlook. There has been so much expansion 
of industry and such a cheerful crop outlook that some 
builders who had feared to go ahead have now decided to 
take a chance. The oil fields are very active and there is 
a good call for oil timbers, as well as stock for general 
construction work there. Considerable farm work also is 
under way. Prices for farm products are high and farm 
machinery costs so much nowadays that farmers are 
taking better care of both. 


New Orleans, La., March 18.—Demand continues to out- 
run production and shipments, and shipments appear 
slightly in excess of cut, but whether that is due to an 
easier movement or to forced slowing down of mill output 
can not be judged from this distance. There seems to be 
little doubt that production has been dwindling of late. 
One small mill in Mississippi closed down the other day 
because of shortage of ‘‘labor and teams,”’ both going pre- 
sumably into farm operation. The pile-up of lumber and 
timber, which can not be shipped, in mill yards, docks and 
ramps also is contributing perceptibly to curtailment of 
cut. Demand continues along usual lines, current reports 
developing no new feature. Comment here indicates that 
prices are firm pretty much all the way over the list, 
with the tendency upward. Much Government business is 
Still unshipped, a condition chargeable not to the mills 
but to the railroad situation. Transportation, in short, 
continues to be the dominant factor in the market, the 
most troublesome, and decidedly the most uncertain. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 19.—The market for southern pine 
has been marked by heavy buying within the last week. 
Dimension has advanced $2 a thousand and boards took 
another climb upward of $1. The market is exceedingly 
firm and theré is a steadily advancing tendency. With pro- 
duction conditions at the mills below normal they have 
been unable to supply the demand, and for every car 
of desirable stock that is offered there are from five to ten 
buyers. Shipments are still confined to western points 
because of embargoes, and the fact that the embargoed 
Points are badly in need of lumber and will require great 
quantities of it when that territory is opened to railroad 
traffic ig having a strengthening effect on the market. 





Jacksonville, Fla., March 18.—Prices never were as high 
as they are now. B&better flooring is listed this week at 
$33, with B&better siding the same. Number 1 common 
flooring is worth $30 and No. 2 common $23. Number 1 
siding brings $30 and No. 2 siding $24. Ceiling is quoted 
at $18 and roofers at $24. Six- and 8-inch dimension is 
Worth $22; 10-inch dimension $26 and 12-inch dimension 
$30. Number 1 shingles bring $5.25 and No. 2 $3.25. Num- 
ber 1 lath is worth $4.75 and No. 2 $3.75. Mill run kiln 


dried boards, rough, are quoted at $20 and green mill 
Tun $19, 
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You can depend on ’em to keep your stocks well 
balanced because we can load 30 cars every 10 hours. 
Try us next time you need 


Douglas Fir 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mer.West. Dept.) 
OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY—McCormick & White, 
Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants. PORTLAND, OREGON 

















McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 

! WAU PTTL CALL LLL LLL LL 





NYUAYOOHLYEU HEAR ANETHERON LAEE AA | 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 





Cedar IP LLING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Company 
10th Floor Northwestern Bank Blidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ( s<« °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber deeler to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Oil Rig Timbers, No. 1 square H&S....... 29.00 
eS 26.17 

sl BOP: | 29.42 

2) BR BL oc | gas 31.56 

2xi4, 16” and up.......% 35.50 

Paving Block stock, No. 1 S&H .......... 19.00 
No. 1 square E&S.... 19.50 

Rough heart... 22.00 

Grooved roofing, No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’. 28.00 
Other lengths 28.50 

No. 2, 1x10” (10 to 20’) 26.00 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—Current business is still tied 
up by frightful delays in shipments owing to lack of 
traffic facilities. Some declare they have had lumber due 
for more than a year and no immediate prospect of de- 
livery. There is a bright market if the chance for getting 
the stuff thru were only better. In the prices of the 
grades of pine and cypress there does not seem to be any 
appreciable change. It is difficult even to get Government 
orders thru. Southern pine sells at $54 to $56 for flooring, 
edge grain A, $51 to $53 for edge grain B, and $45 to $46 
for edge grain C. Partition, % by 3%-inch, is going at 
$44 to $45. The prices on the flooring apply to 1x4 
material, 


New York, March 19.—The situation changes very little 
and the small amount of stock arriving permits little 
opportunity for expansion. Yard stocks have been worked 
down to a low degree, and replacing shipments come along 
decidedly slow. Government orders are large and the 
recent investigation into ship building conditions has un- 
questionably had a speeding up effect so far as more 
lumber purchases are concerned. Wholesalers catering 
to this class of trade find all they can attend to. Flooring 
and finished stock is dull. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 19.—Embargoes and car shortage 
rules all business in southern pine so far as Pittsburgh 


territory is concerned. Dealers and manufacturers are 
in a quandary over the future. There appears to be a 
much smaller differential between price for priority and 
ordinary business just now, and recently mills have ad- 
vanced lists from $1.50 to as high as $3 for some items. 
There is plenty of demand and if there was any prospect 
of deliveries Pittsburgh lumbermen believe that the vol- 
ume of business in sight would be large. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The southern yellow pine de- 
mand is slow, so far as the regular building trade is con- 
cerned, but Government demands have considearbly les- 
sened the supply, especially for timbers. Mills could use 
a good many orders for stocks used in house building, tho 
they are blocked by railroad embargoes in their effort to 
do business. The building outlook here is not as favorable 
as Usual at this time, largely because of the demands of 
labor, which are regarded as excessive. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 18.—Demand is only 
fair, due to the increasing disposition of consumers to 
divert their purchases to other woods as substitutes 
with the strengthening of prices on southern pine and 
the difficulties in securing shipments from sources of 
supply with any degree of promptness. A number of big 
orders have been cancelled lately because the prices were 
boosted from $1 to $2 after the business was placed. In 
many instances extensive consumers still have a fair 
assortment to meet spring requirements, having pur- 
chased heavily when supplies were more free. 


Baltimore, Md., March 18.—The Georgia pine men are 
not in a better position for doing business than they 
were, their activities being restricted by difficulty of get- 
ting lumber, but even greater obstacles are encoun- 
tered when it comes to filling orders, the mills finding it 
almost impossible to ship to northern points except by 
water, which also presents serious difficulties because of 
the limited tonnage available. The local yards are still 
being drawn upon to meet Government requirements in 
so far as the reduced assortments admit. On such stocks 
as can be delivered fair returns are realized. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—There is considerably more 
activity in the pine division of the market but not much 
change in prices, altho quotations are firm on all items, 
with some slightly higher. Partition is about 50 cents 
up from a week ago and boards from 50 to 75 cents, 
scarcely enough to indicate more than an upward tend- 
ency. Some strengthening also is shown in oil field 
timbers, reports indicating a great scarcity of such ma- 
terial in the fields while operators are just now prepar- 
ing for spring work. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 18.—In spite of the fact that 
the shipping situation is about 90 percent unsatisfactory— 
due in part to car shortage and in much larger part to em- 
bargoes—demand shows some improvement both in vol- 
ume and distribution over the list. Factory trade is look- 
ing up‘and it is understood that some good-sized orders 
have been placed. One large selling concern announces 
advances—effective as soon as the price lists can be got- 
ten out—averaging about $2 on tank, factory selects and 
shop. These apply to 1%- and 2-inch tank and inch and 
14%-inch factory selects and shop. All these items are in 
very active call and mill stocks are said to be very much 
below normal volume. Other prices, while unchanged, are 
very firm. A good business in the mixed-car line is of- 
fered, but the embargoes operate to restrict bookings. 
There is still no definite assurance of relief from the em- 
bargo plague, and both the mills and the trade are “up in 
the air’’ regarding shipments to embargoed territory. It 
is questionable whether the railway officials themselves 
know where embargoes are “at.” Retail stocks in em- 
bargoed territory are reported very low and there is in 
consequence increasingly insistent demand for shipments in 
that direction. . 


Chicago, March 20.—Cypress does not seem to enjoy the 
same improved market demand as some of the other 
woods, for reasons not easily explainable. The yard 
inquiry, while fair, is not normal, while the factory de- 
mand, which is the cause of improvement with other 
woods, does not seem to be giving corresponding attention 
to cypress in this market. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 19.—Despite the very high 
prices asked for all grades of cypress, demand shows no 
abatement. Most mills manage to keep good assortments, 
tho stocks are small and in some cases getting very short. 
While business at no time has been up to normal, it has 
been relatively better than in any of the other woods. 
Any notable increase probably will clean the mills out 
of some items. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 19.—The buying of cypress in this 
market is still confined to immediate wants, and pur- 
chasers are not laying by any stock. Stocks in hands of 
retailers and consumers are low, and it is figured that it 
will be only a question of time when purchases must be 
made. Manufacturers and wholesalers are maintaining 
a firm attitude and are not inclined to make any conces- 
sions ‘from quoted prices. Some native stock for box 
making purposes is being sold. 








Uncle Sam Says: 


(U. S. Food Administration Dept.) 


“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 











Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The local demand for cypress 
is not heavy, but it compares favorably with that for 
most woods, while the supplies are much reduced by rail 
congestion, which keeps the mills from making shipment 
into a large extent of territory. The building situation 
has been a little backward so far this month, and the 
scarcity of labor is causing an advance in wages to a high 
figure, which somewhat checks building. 


New York, March 19.—The demand is light so far as 
general trade is concerned, but prices are good and 
profits satisfactory on what is booked. Ready built house 
manufacturers are in the market with good inquiries and 
orders and this has supplied a good part of business 
accepted. 


Baltimore, Md., March 18.—Stocks of cypress in the 
local yards are reduced to small proportions, and there 
is no prospect of making important additions. The yards 
are no longer called upon to take care of urgent needs of 
the box makers, and as a consequence, the movement is 
perhaps even smaller than it was at a time when other 
activities halted, for there has been as yet no such revival 
in building. However, such a condition is viewed without 
regret in a way, as the receipts of cypress also lag. On 
such business as can be handled the returns are satisfac- 


tory. ; 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 20.—Tho no newer quotations are avail- 
able than those of last week, the range of $4.42 for clears 
and $3.82 for stars does not reflect the market, because 
conditions are so serious with the shingle mills that some 
have informed Chicago distributers they can accept orders 
only on wire quotations. Many mills are down because 
they can not get even a small percentage of cars to cover 
their requirements. White cedar quotations remain as 
follows: Extras, $4.40; standards, $3.20, and sound butts, 
$2.30. White cedars are scarce but the demand is light. 
Lath are scarce. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 15.—The red cedar shingle situ- 
ation is about the same this week. There is some varia- 
tion in prices given as being the market. The car 
scarcity continues acute and appears worse than ever, 
say many of the millmen. 


Seattle, Wash., March 16.—Shingles continue the as- 
cending movement, with brisk demand both locally and 
for eastern delivery. Stars are listed at $2.75 and extra 
clears at $3.35, with orders subject to cancelation by wire. 
The car shortage is the worst ever known. 


New Orleans, La., March 18.—The cypress shingle and 
lath market situation has undergone little change. Mill 
stocks rule low and somewhat broken in assortment, where 
there is a call for shingles sufficient, by some accounts, to 
absorb all available unsold supplies. Acceptances continue 
to be limited to mixed-car orders largely. This is largely 
true also of lath, demand therefor being steady and strong 
enough to prevent accumulation at mills. No change of 
quotations is noted. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 19.—The shingle market is strong 
and clears are now bringing $4.70 in this market, while 
some stiles for prompt delivery are said to have been 
made as high as $4.90. No improvement in transportation 
conditions has occurred and stocks are getting much de- 
pleted. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 19.—A further stiffening in 
shingles is noted this week, and in most quarters a strong 
tendency is shown toward further advances in price. 
Manufacturers here say that the demand is now keeping 
just a little ahead of the supply and that there is a strong 
probability that the mill output will be further curtailed 
for various reasons. Meantime the car situation is a con- 
siderable factor, cutting down as well as delaying ship- 
ments from the mills. The quotations today range around 
$2.85 for stars and $3.40 for clears, Coast basis, and very 
strong on these prices, a few dealers asking 5 cents more. 
The number of transits available shows a further decline. 
Siding, which has been stiffening up for some time, shows 
an advance of 50 cents this week. 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—The same stillness exists in 
the lath market owing to the light building activities, 
and the prices are beginning to feel the pressure and 
yield. Sales of 14%4-inch lath have been reported recently 
at $3.90. For 15-inch the price seems to range between 
$4.30 and $4.40. Many people are beginning to believe 
that the $4.30 mark is the regular price. The shingle 
business is slightly better than the lath end of the trade, 
but the few that are being sold are mostly used for repair, 
few going into building. The white cedar people show no 
willingness to yield in prices; $4.88 was reported lately in 
a sale of red cedar extra clears. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 18.—The present market for shin- 
gles is $2.75 for stars and $3.25 for clears, Pacific coast 
base. The market continues firm, with an advancing tend- 
ency, and there is an increasing demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 18.—Dealers report a 
further strengthening in demand and prices during the 
last week. Quotations have gone up from 5 to 15 cents 
during that period, the greatest advance being on 16- 
inch clears. The 18-inch brand is also showing greater 
strength than at any other time this winter. There is 
plenty of opportunity to pick up orders, if the stock could 
be brought thru with greater dispatch, 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 18.—Wholesalers have little 
or no transit stock to offer and the market is without 
special feature, as demand is not at all strong. Dealers 
are offering shingles for Coast shipment at firm prices, 
without any assurance as to when the stock can be 
shipped, Cars actually in transit are quickly sold when 
once offered, but this business is too small in volume to 
be a great factor. 


Baltimore, Md., March 18.—While there is no such 
activity in building as might bring out a considerable 
number of orders for shingles, the range of prices is 
well maintained for the reason that holdings here are 
small, with no receipts in sight or probable as might 
tend to cause material recessions. Lath do not have 
such an active call as could be desired. With construc- 
tion work lagging, the requirements in the way of lath 
are naturally also affected. The production, however, 
but perhaps even more the distribution, is not such as to 
exert pressure upon the price lists, which are about the 
same as they have been in the last month or six weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 19.—There is a much better 
inquiry for shingles and, because of scarcity, prices have 
firmed.- Clear cedars are from $4.75 to $5 and exceed- 
ingly scarce, while pine and cypress are in little better 
supply. Lath are finding stronger demand as the build- 
ing season opens and less fear is entertained of inter- 
ference by the administration. 
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